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HIS work having been iindertikea 
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principally with the defign of affift- 
ing the Students at Warrington in acquiring 
a juft and graceful Elocution, I feel a pecu- 
liar propriety in addreffing it to you, as a 
piiblic acknowledgment of the fteady fup* 
port which you have given to this Inftitu- 
tion, and the important fervices which you 
have rendered iti 

I^J this Seminary^ which was at firft 
cftabliihed, and has been uniformly cori- 
duded, on the extenfive plan of providing a 
proper courfe of Inftrudlion for young men 
in the moft ufefiil branches of Science arid 
Literature, you have feen many relpeftable 
charadters formed^ who are now filling up 
their ftations in fociety with reputation to 
A 2 themfelvcs^ 
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iv D E D I C ATI 6 N. 

thetiifelves^ and advantage to the Public^ 
And^ while the fame great objedl: continues 
to be purfued, by faithful endeavours to 
cultivate the underftandings of youth, and 
by a fteady attention to difcipline^it is hoped/ 
that you will have the latisfs^ion toobferve 
the iame efifeds produced^ and that the fcend 
will be realized, which. Our Poetess hasf 
fo beautifully defcribed : 

When this, this little group their country calls 
From academic fhadcs and learned halls. 
To fix her laws, her fpirit to fuftain. 
And light up glory thro' her wide domain ; 
Their various taftes in different arts difplay'd, 
Like tempered harmony of light and (hade. 
With friendly unioji in one mafs (hall blend. 
And this adorn the ftate, and that defend. 

lam, 

Withjineere Re/feEl and Gratitude ^ 
Dear Sir, 

Tour much obliged, 

. and moji obedient Servant^ 

WILLIAM ENFlELrr^ 
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MTJCH declamation has been employed 
to convince the world of a very plain 
truth> that to be able to fpeak well i% 
an ornamental and ujTcful accomplifhment. With*- 
out the laboured panegyrics of ancient or modern 
orators, the importance of a good elocution is fuf-« 
ficicntly obvious. Every one will acknowledge 
it to be of fome confe<^uence, that what a man 
has hourly oc^afion to do, fhould be done well. 
Every private company, and almoft every public 
affembly alFprds opportunities of remarking the 
difference between a juft and graceful, and a 

A 3 faulty 
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vi ANESSAYON 

faulty and unnatural elocution; and there are few 
pcrfons who do not daily experience the advan-r 
tages of the former, or the inconveniencies of the 
latter. The great difficulty is, not to prove that 
it is a defirable thing to be able to read and 
fpeak with propriety, but to point out a prac- 
ticable and eafy method by which this accom- 
plifhment may be acquired. 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental 
law of Oratory, without a regard to which, all o- 
ther rules will only produce affefted declamation, 
not juft elocution. And fome accurate obfervers, 
judging, perhaps, from a few unlucky fpecimens 
of modern eloquence, have concluded that this^is 
the only law which ought to be prefcribed ; that 
all artificial rules areufelcfs j and that good fenfe, 
and a cultivated tafte, are the only requifites tp 
form a good public fpeaker. But it is true in th? 
art of fpeaking, as well as in the art of living, 
that general precepts are of little ufe till they arc 
unfolded, and applied to particular cafes. To 
obferve the various ways by which nature expref- 
fes the feveral perceptions, emotions andpaffions 
of the hunnan mind, and to diftinguiih thefe from 
the mere eflfcd of arbitrary cuftom or falfc taftci 

to 
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to difcover and corrcft thofe tones, and habits 
of ipcaking, which are grofs deviations from 
nature^ and as far as they prevail muft deftroy 
all propriety and grace of utterance; and to 
make choice of fuch a courfe of praflical leflbns, 
as fball give the fpeaker an opportunity of ex- 
crcifing himfelf in each branch of elocution ; 
all this muft be the efFeft of attention and la- 
Ijour^ and in all this muchaffiftance may cer- 
tainly be derived from inftruftion. What are 
rules or lelTons for acquiring this or any other 
art, but the obfcrvations of others, coUeftcd in- 
to a narrow compafs, and digeftcd in a natural 
order, for the direftion of the unexperienced 
and unpraftifed learner? And what is there in 
the art of fpeaking, which (hould render it in- 
capablp of rcgeiviflg aid from precepts ? 

Presuming then, that the acquifition of the 
art of fpeaking, like all other praftical arts, 
may be facilitated by rules, I proceed to lay be- 
fore my readers, in a plain didaftic form, fuch 
rules refpefting elocution, as appear beft adapt- 
ed to form a corre(Jl an4 graceful Speaker* 
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R* U L E I. , y[ 

Let your Articulation he diJiinS and deUlerate^ 

AGOOD Articulation confifts in giving a 
clear and full utterance to the fevcral lim- 
ple and complex founds. The nature of thefe? 
founds, therefore, ought to be well underftood ; 
and much pains fhould be taken to difcover and 
correft thofe faults in articulation, 'which, though 
often afcribcd to fome defeft in the organs of 
ipeech, are generally the confequence of inatten- 
tion or bad example.* Many of thefe rcfpedt the 
founding of the confbnants; Some cannot pro- 
nounce the letter /, and others the fimple foimds 
r, Sy tb, Jh ; others generally omit the afpirate b\ 
Thefe faults may be corre<9;ed, by reading fcni 
tences, fo contrived as often to repeat the faulty 
found$; and by guarding againft them in fa- 
miliar converfation. 

Other defefts in articulation regard the com- 
plex founds, and confiftin a confufedand clut- 
tering pronun ciation of words. The moft cfFe du- 
al methods of conquering this habit, are, to read 
aloud paflages chofen for that purpofe (fuch for 

inftance 
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ipftance as abound with long and unufual words;* 
cjr in which many Ihort fyllables come together) 
wd to read) at certain flated timeSj much flower 
than the fenfe and juft fpeaking would require, 
jfldmoft all perfons^ who have not fludied the 
art of Ipeaking, have a habit of uttering their 
words fo rapidly, that this latter exercife ought 
generally to be made tife of for a confiderable 
time at firft: for where there is a uniformly 
l^pid utterance, it is ^bfolutely impofliblc tha| 
there fliould be ftfong emphafis, natural tonesj 
or ^y juft elocution. . . 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read dif* 
tindtly and deliberately. 

Learn to fpeak flow, all other graces 
Will follow in their propei* places. 



RULE IL 

Let your Pronunciation be bold and forcible^ 

AN infipid flatnefs and languor is an almofl: 
univerfal fault in reading ; and even pub- 
lic fpeakers often fufF<^r their words to drop from 

their 
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their lips with fuch a faint and feeble utterance^ 
that they appear neither to undcrftand or feel 
what they fay themfelves, nor to have any defirc 
that it ftiouJd be underftood or felt by their audi- 
ence. This is a fundamental fault: a fpcakcr 
without energy, is a lifelcfs ftatue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pro- 
nouncing your words, inure yourfelf, while read- 
ing, to draw in as much air as your lungs can 
contain with eafc, and toexpel it with vehemence, 
in uttering thofe founds which require an cm- 
phatical pronunciation ; read aloud in the open 
air, and with all the exertion you can commands 
prefer ve your body in an ereft attitude while you 
are fpeaking ; let alt the confonant founds be ex- 
prcffcd with a full inipulfe or percuffion of the- 
breath, and a forcible adbion of the organs em- 
ployed in forming them; and let all the vowel 
founds have a fuU and bold utterance. Praftifc 
thefe rules with perfeverance, till you have ac- 
quired ftrcngth and energy of fpcech. 

But in obferving this rule, beware of running 
into the extreme of vociferation. We find this 
fault chiefly amohg thofe, who, in contempt and 

defpite 
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defpite of all rule and propriety, are determined 
to Command the attention of the vulgar. Theft 
are the fpeakers, who, in Shakefpear!s phrafc, 
" offend the judicious hearer to the foul, by 
tearing a paffion to rags, to very tatters, to fplit 
the ears of the groundlings." Cicero compares 
fuch fpeakers to cripples who get on horfe-back 
becaufe they cannot walk : they bellow, becaufc 
they cannot fpeak. 

RULE III. 

Acquire a compajs and variety in the height pf 

your voice* 

THE monotony fo much complained of in 
public fpeakers, is chiefly owing to the nc* 
gle£t of this rule. They generally content them- 
felves with one certain key, which they employ 
on all occafions, and on every fubjedl : or if they 
attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the 
number of their hearers, and the extent of the 
' place in which they fpeak j imagining, that fpeak- 
ing in a high key is the fame thing a-s fpeaking 
k)ud i and not obferving, that whether a fpeaker 
Ihall be heard or not, depends more upon the 

diftinftnels 
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diftirKftnefe and force with which he utters hi* 
words^ than upon the height at which he pitches 
}|is voice. 

But it is an eflential qualification of a good 
ipeaker^ to be able to alter the height, aswdl a^ 
che ftrength and the tone of his voice, as occafioit 
requires. Different fpecie^ of fpeaking require 
different heights of voice. Nature inftrufta us to 
relate a ftory, to fupport an argument, to com- 
mand a fervant, to utter exclamatipns of anger or 
rage, and to pour forth lamentations an^I forrows^ 
not only with different tones, but different eleva- 
tions of voice. Men at different ages of life, and 
indifferent fituations, fpeak in very different keys. 
The vagrant, when he begs; the foldicr, when he 
gives the word of command ; the watchman, 
when he announces the hour of the night j the 
fovereigg, when he iffues hisedift; the fenator, 
when he harangues; the lover, when he whifpers 
his tender tale; do not differ more in the toaesi 
which they ufe, than in the key in which they 
fpeak. Reading and fpeaking, therefore, in which 
all the variations of expreflion in real life are 
copied, muft have continual variations in the^ 
height of the voice. , 

7 • Tft 
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^o acquire the power pf changing the key on 
Vhich you fptzk at pleafure, accuftom yourfidf 
to pitch your voice in different keys, froni the 
loweft to the higheft ttotes you can comnriand. 
Many of thefe would neither be proper nor agree- 
llblein fpcakingi but the exercife will give yon 
fuch a command of voice, ^ is fcarcely to be ac- 
quired by any other method. Having repeated 
this experiment till ycf^ can fpeak with eafe ar 
fcvcral heights of the voice j read^ as exercifc$ 
on this rukj Aich compofitions as h^ve a var»et|r 
of fpeakersi w fuch as relate dialogues, obferv- 
ing the height of voiqc which is proper tocac9i» 
and endeavourbg to change them as m4»t«c 
dircfts. 

In the lanne cotnpoGtl<)n there maybe fre^twnt 
occafion to alter the height of the voice, in paS^ 
ing from one part to another, without any change , 
ofpcrfon, Shakeipear's " All thewoiid'sa^agc^^ 
&:c* and his defcription of the Queen of the Fai- 
jries, aiffbrd examples of this. Indeed ev^ry feaa^ . 
tence which is read or fpoken, will admit oif 
diflTerent elevations of the voice in different 
parts of it ; ^nd on this chiefly, perhaps entirely, 
4«pends the flr^^/tf^V ^^pronunciation. 

RULE 
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RULE IV. 

Tronounce your 'Maoris with propriety and elegancti, 

T T is not cafjf ^ ftx upon .any ftandard, by 
^ which the mmiety of pronunciation is to 
be determined. "Merc men of learning, in at- 
tempting to make the etymology of words the 
rule of pronunciation, often pronounce words iii 
a manner^ which bHngs upoh them the charge of 
affeftation and pedantry. Mere men of the worlds 
notwithftanding all their politenefs, often retain 
fb much of their provincial dialeft, or commit 
fuch errors both in fpeaking and writing, as td 
exclude them from the honour of being the ftand- 
ard of accurate pronunciation. We fhould per- 
haps look for this ftandard only among thofe wh5 
unite thefe two charafters, and with the corred- 
ttefs and precifion of true learning, combine the 
eafe at)d elegance of genteel life. An attention 
to fuch models, and a free intercourfe with the 
polite world, are the beft guards againft the pe- 
culiarities and vulgarifms of provincial dialefts. 
Thofe which refpeft the pronunciation of words 
arc innumerable^ Some of the principal of thenri 

aret 
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arc : omitting the afpirate h where it ought to be 
nifed, and infcrting ic vhere there fhould be none; 
confounding ajid interchanging the v and w ; 
pronouncing the diphthong ou like au or like co, 
and the vowel i like ei o^^ j ^d ckitteringmany 
confonants together without regarding the 
vowels. Thefe faults, and all others of the famr 
.natur^ nauft be corre&ed in the pronunciation 
of a gentleman who is fuppofed to have feen 
too much of the world, to retain the peculiari* 
ties of the diftrift in which he was born* 

R U L E V. 

, Tronounce every w(^d confijiing of more than oat 
JyllabU with its proper accent* 

THERE IS a neceflity for this dircftion^W- 
caufc many fpealcers have affected an un* 
ufualand pedantic modeof accenting words, lay- 
ing it down as a rule, that the accent fliould he 
caft as far backwards as poffibles a rule which 
has no foundation in the conftruftion of the Eng- 
lilh language, or in the laws of harmony. In ac- 
centing words, the general cuftom and a good 
car are the bcft guides : only it n:iay be obfervcd 

that 
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that accent fhould be regulated^ not by zny ar-* 
bitrary rules of quantity^ but by the number 
and nature of the firnple founds* 

K tJ L E VL 

Ur every Jentente dijlingui/h the mere Jignificafit 
words by a natural^ forcible^ and varied em^ 

FHASIS^ 

EMPHASIS points Out the precife meaning 
of a fentence, fhews in what manner one 
ideals connedcd with, and-rifesout of another^ 
marks thefeveral claufes of afentence, gives to 
every part its proper found, and thus conveys to 
the mind of the reader the full" import of the 
whole.. >It is in the power of emphafis to make 
long and complex fentences appear intelligible 
and perfpicuous. But for this purpofe it is necef- 
fary, that the reader Ihould be perfeftly acquaint- 
ed with the exaft conftruftion and full rheaning 
of every fentence which he recites. Without this 
it is impoflible to give thofe inflexions and varia- 
tions t6 the voice, which nature requires : and it 
is for want of this previous ftudy, more perhaps 
than from any other caufc, that we fo often hear 

perfons 
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rlpcrfons read with an improper emphafis, or with 
no emphafis at all^ that is^ with a ftupid mono- 
tony. Much ftudy and pains are ncceflary in 
acquiring the habit of juftand forcible pronun- 
ciation; and it can only be theefFedtof clofc 
attention and long pra£i:ice> to be able, with a 
mere glance of the eye, to read any piece with 
good etnpbaftf and gocd difcretion. 

. It is another office of Emphafis to exprefi 
the Oppolition between the fevcral parts of a fen- 
tcnce, where the flyle is pointed and antithetical. 
Pope^s Eflay on Man, and his Moral Eflays, and 
the Proverbs of Solomon, will furnifh many prp- 
{)er exercifes inthisfpeciesoffpeaking. Infom^ 
fentencesthe antithefisis double, ajid even treble j 
thele muft be expreflcd in reading, by a very 
diftinft emphafis pn each part of the oppoGtion. 
The following Inftances are of this kind : 

Anger may glance into tlie breaH of a wife man } but 
tt^s o^ly in the bofom of foolsv 

An angry man who fupprefles hi9 paffion, thinks worf« 
than he fpeaks : and an angry man that v^ill chide, ipealt^ 
w»rfe than he thinks. 

Bbtter to reign in hell« than ferve in heaten. 

He raised a mortal to the ikies i 
She brought an angel down. 

B Emphasis 
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Emphasis likfwifc fcrves to cxprefs fomcr 
particular meaning not tmmcdiatcly arifing 
from the \<rotds, but depending upon the inten- 
tion of the fpeakcr, or fome incidental circum- 
ftance. The folio-wing (hort fcntence may have 
three different meanings^ according to the dif- 
ferent ptace of the Emphafis: Do joa intend to 
go to London this Jumnur ? 

In order to acquire a habrt of Ipeaking witb 
a juft and forcible emphafis, nothing more is 
neceflary, than previoufly to ftudy the con- 
ftruftion, meaning, and fpirit of every fentence, 
and to adhere as nearly as poflible to the manner 
in which we diftinguifli one word from another 
in converfation; for in familiar difcourfe we 
fcarcely ever fail to exprefs ourfelves emphati- 
cally, and feldom place the emphafis impro- 
perly. With refpeft to artificial helps, fuch as 
diftingutfhing words or claufes of Icntences by 
particular charafters or marks ; I believe it 
will always be found, upon trial, that they mif- 
lead inftead of aflift the reader^ by not leav- 
ing him at full liberty to follow his own un»- 
derftanding and feelings^ 
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The ttioft common faults refpeftipg timphafis 
tire, layiiig foftrong an emphafls on one ^ord as 
to leave no power of giving dpial-ticular/brceW 
Other wbrds> whichi thoiagh not equally, are in a 
Certain degree emphatical -, andplacing thegreat- 
tft ftrefs on conjunftive particles^ and other words 
bffecondary importance. Thefe faults are ftrong- 
ly charaftcrifed in Ghurchill'^ cenfure of Mqffop. 

With ftudied impfopHeties of fpeech 

He foars* beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To cpithfets allots emphatic Itate, 

Wbilft principals, ungrac'd, like lacquies Wait j 

In ways firft ttodden hy hiittfelf excels, 

And ftands alonfe in indeclineabies ; 

Conjuri£lioti, prepofitioii, advei-b, join 

To ftamp new vigour on the nervous tine ; 

In mohofyllables his thunders roll. 

He, sHfi,~it, AND, WE, tE; THfiir, Fright the foul* 

Emphasis iS often deftroyed by an injudicious 
attempt to read melodioiifly ; Agreeable inflexions 
and eafy variations of the voicei as far as they a- 
Hfe from^ or are cdnfiflent with juft fffeakingj are 
deferving of attention. But to fubftitute one un- 
tneaning tiinfe, in the roprn of all the prbprietie$ 
aind graces of good elocution j arid then to applaud 
this manher> Wnder the appellation df mujicai 

B z fpeaking. 
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fpeaking^ can only be thccffcft of great ignorance 
and inattention, or of a depraved tafte. If public 
ipeaking muft be mufical, let the words be fet to 
mufic in recitative, that thefe melodious fpeakers 
may no longer lie open to the farcafm; Do you 
rtadorjing? if you fing^ you Jing very ill. Se- 
rioufly, it is much to be wondered at, that this 
kind of reading, which has fo little merit confi- 
dered as mufic, and none at all confidered as 
ipeaking, fhould be fo ftudioufly pradifed by 
many fpeakers, and fo much admired by many 
hearers. Can a method of reading, which is {<^ 
entirely different from the ufual manner of con- 
vcrfation, be natural and right ? Is it poffiblc 
that all the varieties of fentiment, which a public 
fpeaker has occafion to introduce, fhould be 
properly expreffed by one melodious tone and 
cadence, employed alike on all occafions and 
for all purpofes ? 

RULE VIL 

Acquire a jujl variety of Paufe and Cadence. 

N E of the worfl faults a fpeaker can have. 
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is to make no other paufes than what he 
finds barely neceflary for breathing. I know of 

nothing 
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nothing that fuch a fpeaker can fo properly be 
compared to, as an alarum-bell, which, when 
once fct a-going, clatters on till the weight that 
moves it is run down. Without paufes, the 
fenfc muft always appear confufed and obfcure, 
and often be mifunderftood j and the fpirit and 
energy of the piece muft be wholly loft. 

In executing this part of the office of a 
fpeaker, it will by no means be fufficient to at- 
tend to the points ufed in printing ; for thefc 
are far from marking all the paufes which ought 
to be made in fpeaking. A mechanical atten- 
•tion to thefe refting-places has perhaps been one 
chief caufe of monotony, by leading the reader 
to a uniform found at every imperfeft break, 
and a uniform cadence at every full period. 
The ufe of points is to aflift the reader in dif- 
cerning the grammatical conftruftion, not to 
direft his pronunciation. In reading, it may 
often be proper to make a paufe where the . 
printer has made none. Nay, it is very allow- 
able for the fake of pointing out the fenfe more 
ftrongly, preparing the audience for what is to 
follow, or enabling the fpeaker to alter the tone 
or height of the voice, fometirhes to make a very 
B 3 . confidcrable 
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confiderable paufe, where the grammatical conr 
ftrudlion requires none at all. In doing this^ 
however, it is neceffary that in the word imme- 
diately preceding- the paufe, the voice be kept 
up. in fuch a manner as to intimate to the hearer 
tnat the fenfe is not conipleated. Mr. G arrack 
often obferved this rule with great fuccefs^ 
This particular excellence Mr. Sterne has de- 
icribed in his ufual fprightly manner. Sec the 
following vfork. Book VI. Chap. III. 

Before a full paufe^ it has been cuftomary in 
reading to drop the voice in a uniform manner; 
ftnd this h^s been called the cadence. But furc- 
ly nothing can be more deftrudlive of all pro- 
priety and energy than this habit. The tones 
and heights at the clofe of a fentence ought to 
be infinitely div>erfified, according to the gene- 
ral nature of the difcourfc, and the particular 
conftruftion and meaning of the fentence. In 
plain narrative, and efpecially in argumentation, 
the leaft attention to the manner i.Q which we 
relate a ftory, or fupport an argument in con- 
verfation, will Ihow, that it is more frequently 
proper to raife the voice than to fall it at the 
,cnd of a fentence. Iiuerrogatives, where the 

fpeak«r 
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fpeakcr fecms to expcft an anfwcr, fhould al- 
moft always be elevated at the clofc, with a pe- 
culiar tone, to indicate that a queftion is afked. 
Some fentences are fo conftrudled, that the lafl: 
word requires a ftronger emphafis than any of 
the preceding; whilft others admit of being 
clofcd with a foft and gentle found. Where 
there is nothing in the fenfe which requires the 
laft found to be elevated or emphatical, an eafy 
fall, fufficient to (how that the fenfe is finifhed, 
will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, efpe^ 
cially thofe of the plaintive, tender, or folemn 
kind, the tone of the paflion will often require 
a ftill lower cadence of the voice. But before 
a fpeakercan be able to fall his voice with pro^ 
pricty and judgment at the clofe of a fentence, 
he muft be able to keep it from fallings abd to 
rahfe it with all the variation which the fenfe 
requires. The beft method of corrcfting a 
uniform cadence, is frequently to vtdiA /ele3 Jen- 
fences y in which the ftyle is pointed, and fre- 
quent antitbejes are introduced ; and argumen- 
tative pieces, or fuch as abound with interro- 
gatives. 
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RULE VIIL 

jiuethpany the Emotions and Paffions which your 
words expre/sy by cqrrejpond^nt tone^j loohj 
and gejiures^ 

THERE is the language of emotions and 
paffions, as well as of ideas. To exprefs 
the latter is the peculiar province of words ; to 
exprefs the former, nature teaches us to make uft 
of tones, looks, and geftures. Whep anger, fear, 
joy, grief, love, or any other active paflion arifes^ 
in our minds, we naturally difcoycr it by the 
particular manner in which we utter our words; 
by the features of the countenance, and by other 
well known figns. And ev^n when we fpeak 
without any of the more violent emotions, fome 
kind of feeling ufually accompanies our wordsi, 
and this, whatever it be, hath its proper external 
cxpreflion, Expreffion hath indeed been fo little 
ftudied in public fpeaking, that we feem almofl: 
to have forgotten the language of nature, and 
are ready to confider every attempt to recover \% 
as the laboured and afFc6lcd effort of art. But 
Nature is always the fame; and every judicious 
imitation of it will always be pleafing. Nor 
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can any one deferve the appellation of a good 
fpeaker, much Icfs o£ a complete oratof, till to 
diftinft articulation, a good command of voice, 
and juflr emphafis, he is able to add the various 
;^^preffions of emotion and paflion. 

To enumerate thefe expreffions, ^nd defcribe 
them in all their variations, is impradicablc. 
Attempts have been made with fome fuccefs to 
analyfe the language of ideas ; but the language 
of fentiment and emotion has never yet been ana^- 
Jyfed ; and perhaps it is not within the reach of 
human ability, to write a Philofophical Grammar 
of the Paffions. Or, if it were poffible in any 
degree to execute this defign, I cannot think, 
that from fuch a grammar it would be poflSblc 
for any one to inftruft himfelf in the ufe of the 
language. All endeavours therefore to make 
inen Orators^ by defcribing to them in words the 
manner in which their voice, countenance, and 
hands are to be employed, in expreffing the 
paffions, rauft, in my apprehenfion, be weak 
and inefFedtual. And, perhaps, the only in-r 
ftruftion which can be given with advantage on 
this head, is this general one : Obferve in what 
manner the feveral emotions or paffions are ex^ 
pr^ffed in real life, or by thofc who have with 

great 
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great labour and tafte acquired a power of imU 
tating nature j and accuftoni yourfelf either to 
follow the great original itfelf, or the bed copies 
you meet with ; always, however, " with this 
ipecial obfervance, that you o'erstep not th« 

MODESTY of nature.'* 

In the application of thefe rules to pra(5tice> in 
order to acquire ajuft and graceful elocution, it 
will be neceflary to go through a regular courfc 
of exercifcs ; beginning with fuch as are moft 
cafy, and proceeding by flow fteps to fuch as arc 
more difficult. In the choice of thefe, the prac- 
titioner fhould pay a particular attention to his 
prevailing defefts, whether they regard articula- 
tion, comiiiand of voice, emphafis, or cadence : 
and he fhould content himfelf with reading and 
fpeaking with an in^.mediate view to the correft- 
ingofhis fundamental faults, before he aims at 
any thing higher. This may be irkfome and dif- 
agreeable ; it may require much patience and re- 
folution ; but it is the only way to fucceed. For, 
if a man cannot read Ample fentences, or plain 
narrative ordidaftic pieces, with diftinft articu- 
lation, juft emphafis, and proper tones, how can 
he expeft to do juftice to the fublime defcripti- 
6 ens 
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f^ff of poetry, or the anioiafed. language of thip 
paflions ? 

lNperformingthefcexcrcifes,thclcarncrfliould 
flaily read aloud by himfelf^ and, as often as he 
Jias opportunity, under the corredion of an In- 
Jlruftojr or Friend. He Ihould alfp frequently 
recite compofitions memoriter. This method ha^ 
fevcral advantages: it obliges the fpeakerco dwell 
upon the ideas which he is to exprefs, and hereby 
enables' him to difcern their particular meaning 
4nd force, and gives hinm aprevious knowledge of 
the feveral inflexions, empbaje^y and tqnps which 
the words require- And by taking off his eye . 
from the book, it in part relieves him from the 
influence of the fchool-boy habit of reading in a 
different key and tone from that of converfation i 
and gives him greater liberty to attempt the ex- 
preflion of the countenance and geffure. 

It were much to be wilhed, that all public 
fpeakcrs y/ould deliver their thoughts and fenti- 
ments, eithcrfrom memory or imiptdiate concep- 
tion ; for, befides that there is an artificial uni- 
formity, which almoft always diftingui(hes rqad^ 
Jng from fpeaking, the fixed pofturc, and t|ic 

bending 
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bending of the head which reafon requires, Ire 
inconfiftent with the freedom, cafe, and variety 
of juft elocution. But if this is too much to be 
expcdted, efpecially from Preachers, who have fo 
much to compofe, and are fo often called upon 
to fpeak in public -, it is however extremely de- 
Arable that they ftiould make themfclves fo well 
acquainted with their difcdurfe, as to be able, 
with a fingle glance of the eye, to take in feve- 
ral claufes, or the whole, of a fentencc*. 

I HAVE only to add, that after the utmoft pains 
have been taken to acquire ajuft elocution, and 
this with the greateft fuccefs, there is fome diffi- 
culty in carrying the art of fpeaking out of the 
fchool, or chamber, to the bar, the fenate, or the 
pulpit. A young man who has been accuftomed 
to perform frequent exercifes in this art in pri- 
vate, cannot eafily perfuade himfelf, when he ap- 
pears before the public, to confider the bufinefs 
he has to perform in any other light, than as a 
trial of Ikill, and a difplay of oratory. Hence it 
is, that the charafter of an Orator has of late 
often been treated with ridicule, fometimes with 
contempt. We arc pleafed with the eafy and 

• See D^an Swift*? advice on this head in his Letter to a 
yo^ng Ciergyjqdan. 

' graceful 
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graceful movements which the true gentleman 
ha^ dcquired by having learnt to dances but \^e 
are offended by the coxcomb^ who is always ex- 
hibiting his formal dancing-bow, and minuet- 
ftep. So, we admire the manly eloquence and 
noble ardour of a Britifli Legiflator, riling up 
in defence of the rights of his country ; the 
quick recolledbion, the forcible reafoning, and 
the ready utterance of the accompliflicd Bar- • 
rifter j and the fublime devotion, genuine dig- 
nity, and unaffefted earneftnefi of tide facrcd 
Orator : but when a man, in either of thefe ca- 
pacities, fo far forgets the ends, and degrades 
theconfequenceof hi^profefiion, as tofet him- 
felf forth to public view under the charafter of 
a Spouter, and to parade it in flie ears of the 
vulgar with all the pomp of artificial eloquence, 
though the unfkilful may gaze and applaud, 
the judicious cannot but be grieved and dif- 
gufted. Avail yourfelf, then, of your (kill in 
the Art of Speaking, but always employ your 
powers of elocution with caution and modefty ; 
remembering, that though it be defirable to be 
admired as an eminent Orator, it is of much 
more importance to be refpefted, as a wife StateP* 
man, an able Lawyer, or a ofeful Preacher, 
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ie li A p. i; 

To be ever aftive In laudable purfuits^ is the dif- 
tingaiihing charaderiilic of a man bf merit. 
The HE is ah Heroic innocence^ a3 well as aii 
heroic cotirage. 

There is a mean ih all things. Even virtue itfelf hath 
its ftated limit)! ; which not being flridly ob&rved, it ceafes 
to be virtue. 

It is wifer to priv^At a qiiarjcel beforehand; than to re- 
venge it afterwards. 
It is much better to reprove, than to be angry fecretly- 
No ifevenge ih more heroic, than that which torments 
envy, by doing good. 

The diftretioh of a man deferreth his ang^r, and it is 
his glory to pafs over a tranigreffion; 

Monet, like manure, does no good till it is fpread« 
Thete is no J-eal iift of riches, except in the diMbution : 
the refl is all conceit. 

C z A WMi 
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A WISE man will deiire no more than what he may get 
juilly> life foberly, difbribute cheerfully ^ and live upon con* 
tentedly. 

A CONTENTED mind, and a good confcience, will make 
a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how to 
fear, who dares, to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the fouf againd all 
gbomy prefage^ and terrors of mind ; and that is, by feqi- 
ring to oarfelves the friendfhip and proteftion of that Being 
who difpofes of events, and governs futurity. 

Philosophy is then only valuable, when it ferves ht 
the law of life, and not for the odentation of fcience» 

C H A P. n. 

XXT I T H .0 U T a friend the world is feuf ^ wiUerAfiiit 
^ ^ A M A N may have a thpiifand intimate acq\|»int- 
ances, and not a friend among them alL If you hav^ one 
, friend, think yourfelf happy. 

When once you profefs yourfelf a ftiend, endeavour to 
be always fuch. He can nevei: have any true friends, ihAl 
will be often changing them. 

PubsPBRiTY gains friends, ^nd advert ty tries them- 

Nothing more engages the affediojis pf Qisi), than ;i 
handfome addrefs, and graceful converfation. 

Complaisance renders a fu^rior amiable, $n ec^fial 
agreeable, and an inferior accept,able. 

Excess of ceremony fhews want of breeding. That ci- 
vility is beft, which exclude? all fuperfluous formality. 

I]^ GRATITUDE is a Crime fofhameful, that the map was 
never yet founds who wo^ld ^.ckuowlpdge himfelf $uiUy 
©fit. 

TftUTB 
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Chap. III. /SELECT SENTENCES. 5 

TnuTH i$ I^rn witk us $ and we muft do violence to 
nsLtme, to ihake off our veracity. 
^ ThKeb (Cannot be a greater treachery, thair firil to raife 
a C(Afidehc«i and then deceive it. 

Bt others faults, wife men corred their own. 

No man hath a thorough tafte of profperity, to whom 
adVeHtty never happened. 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourfclves that we 
kaVe them. 

It U as great a point of wifiiom to hide ignorance, as to 
difcover knowledge. 

FiTcA QlK>a that courie of life which is the moll excel- 
lent; and hahit will render it the moH delightAil. 

CHAP. III. 

CUSTOM is the plague of wife men, and the idol of 
fools. 

As to be p«rfe&ly jnft, is an attribute of the divine na- 
ture; to be fe to the ntmoftof our abilities, is the glory 
ofaian. 

No man was ever caft down with the injuries of fortune^ 
rnnlefs he had before fuffered himfelf to be deceived by her 
fiivonrs. 

Anger may glanee into the breaft of a wife mah, but 
fefts only in the bofom of fools 4 

None more impatiently fulFer injuries, than thofe that 
tremoftiorwafd in doing them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; 
but inrpafling it over, he is fuperior. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A Moas glorious vidory cannot be gained over another 
C 3 man. 
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man, than this, that when the injury began on his partj 
the kindnefs ihould begin o^ ours. 

Th£ prodigal robs his heir, the mifer roii himfelf. 

We (hould take a prndent care for the future, but fo as 
to enjoy the prefent* It is no part of wifdom to be xnifer- 
able to-day, becaufewe may happen to be fo to-niorrow. 

To mourn without meafure is folly j pot to mourn at all, > 
inieniiSillty. 

Some would be thought to do great things, who are but 
tools and inflrumeDts ; like the f66l who fancied he played 
upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 

Thouc H a man may become learned by another's leai:n«. 
ing ; he never can be wife but by his own wifdom. 

He who wants good fenfe, is unhappy in having learn « 
ing, for he has thereby more ways of expofog himfelf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occailoa to bluih at his 
9wn ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may en^cel us itt 
many. 

^o objed is more pleafing to the eye, than the iight of ^ 
man whom you have obliged ; nor any mnfic fo agreeably 
to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you for his bene^ 

fe£ior, 

Th E coin that is moil current among mankind is flattery ; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we ar^ 
not, we may be inftru6ied what we ought to be. 

The chara^er of the perfon who commends you, is to b^ 
^onfidered, before you fet a value on his efleem. The wife 
man applauds him whom he thinks moil virtuet^s, the reft 
cf the world hun ^ho is moft wealthy. 

The temperate man's pleafures are durable, b^caufe 
they are regular ; and all )iis life is calm and ferene, be- 
caufe it is innocent. 

A GOOl 
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A GOOD man will love himfelf too well to lofe^ and his 
neighboar too well to win^ ad eflate by gaming. The love 
•f gaming will corrupt the beft principles in the world. 

CHAP. IV. 

A N angry man who fupprefles hi^ paifions, thinks worfe 
^^^ than he fpeaks ; and an angry man that will chide^ 
i^eaks worfe than he thinks. 

A GOOD word is an eafy obligation ; but not to fpeak ill 
tequires only our filence^ which cods us nothing. 

It Is to affedation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. . Nature in her whole drama never drew fuch a 
part ; fhe has fometimes made a fooU but a coxcomb is al- 
ways of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds to be taken with every 
appearance> and dazzled with tyery thing th^t ifparkles; 
but great minds have but little admiration, becaufe few 
things appear new to them. . 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn ; they 
ihoot up, iEindraife their heads high, while they are empty; 
hut when full, and fwelled with grain^ they begin to flag 
and droop. 

He that is truly polite, knows, how to contradid with 
refped, and to pleafe without adulation ; and is equally 
remote from an infipid complaifance, and a low familiarity. 

The failings of good men are commonly more publiihed 
in the world than their good deeds ; and one fault of a de- 
ferving man, fliall meet with more reproaches, than all his 
virtues, praife : fuch is the force of ill-will, and ill-nature. 

It h harder to avoid cenfure, than to gain applaufe ; for 

|)iis may be done by one great or wife adion in an age ; but 

<? 4 %Q 
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to efcape dtnfarc, a mm mn& pafs his whole life wfthout 
Aying or doing od€ ill or fboliih thing* 

Wii^N Daiiutt offettd Alexander tea thottfand talcntt tQ 
d^tvide Aiia equally with him, he anfwerc^dy the earth cannot 
bear two fans, norAfia. two kings. Parmenio, a friend o^ 
Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius had made« 
&d, were I Alexander iNvtfiild ^acCept thf m^ So wf^ld'f, 
rej>K^ Alexander, were I Farmenio. 

Nobility is to be confide^ed only a| a4 Imiginary'diA 
findlion, nnlcfs accompanied with the pnifliee of thole ge« 
nerous virtues by which it ought to be obtained. Titlcf 
of hotibuf conferred upon fuch as have 110 pcrfonal mcfitt 
are at beft but the royal ftamp fet upon bafe metal. 

Tr6tt6H an honourable title may be conveyed to poftC'^ 
rity, yet the ennobling qualities which are the ibul of great** 
iisfs, are a fbrt of incommunicable perfeftions,, and caiinot 
]»e transferred. If a man could beqiieafh his virtues by 
will, and fettle Ms fenfe and learning upon his hei^, ae 
certainly as he can his lands, a noble defcent would thcti 
indeed be a very valuable privilege. 

TauTR isralways confiilent withitfelf> and needs nothing 
tp help it put. It is always near at hand, and fits upbn ou^ 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware : whe)reas.« 
lie is.troublefbme, and i^ts a mah's invention upon the rack | 
and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

The pleaiuris which affeds the human mind with the mof( 
lively and tranfporting touches, is the fenfe that we adt in 
the eye of infinite wifdom, po^er, and goodnefj)> that wil) 
crown our virtuous eodeavours here with a happinefs here« 
after, large as our deiires, and lading as our immortal fouls | 
without this the higheft ftate of life is iniipidi and with it 
the loweft is a paradife. 

CHAP, 
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C H A P. V. 

TT O N O U R A B L E age b not that which Handeth in 
4^ length of tii&e> nor that is meafiired by namber of 
years ; bat wifdom is the grey hair unto man, and an*' 
fpotted life is old age. 

WicicsDNE8s» condemned by her own witnefs, is verf 
l;^noroi]s» and being preiTed with confcience, always fore- 
eaUeth evil things : for fear is nothing elfe^ but a betraying 
jpf the fuccours which reafon offereth. 

A WISE man will fear in every thing. He diat contemn-^ 
fttb iinall things, fliall fall by little ^nd little* 

A miCH man beginning to &11 is held up of his friends^ 
)>ut a poor man being down is thrufl away by his friends; 
when a rich man is fallen he hath many helpers ; he fpeak- 
eth things not to be fpoken^ and yet men juftify him : th^ 
poor man ilipt and they rebulced him ; he fpoke wifely, and 
could have no place. When a rich man ipeaketh, e\ery 
man holdeth his tongue^ and look, what he faith they extol 
it to the clouds ; bat if a poor man fpeak, they fay, what 
fellow is this ? 

Many have fallen by the edge of the fword, but not Ca 
many as have fallen by the toogne. Well is he that is de- 
fended from it, and hath not paiTed through the venom 
thereof; who hatli not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 
bound in-her bonds } for the yoke thereof ii^ a yoke of 
iron, apd the bands thereof are bands of brafs ) the death 
thereof is an evil death. 

Mt fon, blemiih not thy good deeds, neither ufe uncom* 
fortabk words, when thou giveft any thing. Shall not the 
dew alTuage the heat ? fo is a word better than a gift. Lo> 

H 
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is not a word better than a ^ift ? but both are with a gra-^ 
cioas man. 

Blamb not, before l^ou hail examined the trnth ; un- 
derhand hr^, and then rebuke. 

If thoc wouldeft get a friend, prove him fitfty and be not 
, hatty to credit htm ; for feme men are friends for their own 
ecca£oas, and will not abide in the day of thy trouble* 

FoKSAKE not an old friend, for the new is not compara- 
ble to him : a new friend is as new wine } when it is old, 
thou fhalt drink it with pleafure. 

A f RiENo cannot be known in profperity ; and an ene- 
my cannot be hidden in adverfity. 

Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done it ; 
and if he have, that he do it no more. Admonilh thy friend; 
k may be he hath not faid it, or if he have, that he fpeak 
it not again. Admonilh a friend ; for many times it is a 
llander; and believe not every tale. There is one that 
fiippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart ; and svho is 
he that hath not offended with his tongue f 

Whoso difcovereth fecrets lofeth his credit, and iha^ 
never find a friend to his mind. 

HoNOVR thy father.with thy whole heart, and forget not 
Ac forrows of thy mother : how carift thou rccomperife them 
the things they have done for thee ? 

1'herb is nothing fo much worth as a mind well in*- 
ftiufted. 

The lips of talkers will be telling fuch things as pertain 
Bot onto them ; but the words of fuch as have underftand- 
ing are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is in their 
mouth, but the tongue of the wife is in their heart. 

To labour, and to be content with that a man hath, is a 
fveet life. • 

Be 
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9b in peace with m^y ; nevertheleiij^ l)(ave but one 
^unfellor of a thoufand. 

Bb not confident in a plain'way. 

^ET reafon go before every enteipme, and coanfel be« 
fiire eyery adion. 

CHAP. VL 

rr^ H E latter part of a wife man's life is taken op in en* 
' -^ ring the follies^ prejadices^ and falfe opinions he had 
contraded in the former. 

Cbrsvrb is the t^ a man pays to the public for being 
cniinent. 

Vbrt ftw men, properly ipeaking^ live at prcfent, but 
are providing to live another time. 

Pabtt is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few;' 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine feofe, 
^s like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor. 

Superstition is the fpleen of the foal. 

He* who tells a lye is net feniible how great a tafk he 
jondertakes; for he muft be fbrced to invent twenty more 
to maintain that one. 

Some people will never learn any thing, for this reafbo, 
becaufe they uiideriland evtry thing too foon. 

Thbrb is nothing wanting to make all rational anddif- 
Interefted people in the world of one religion, but that they 
j^ouid talk together every day. 

Men are grateful, in the fame degree Uiat they are re- 
^ntful. 

Young men are fubtle arguers ; the cloak of honour 
covers all their faults, as that of paffion^ all their folUee. 

(ECONOMX 
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(Eebitoiir i» no difgnt^i it is better living on it little, 
than out-living a great deal. 

NixT to the fatisfa^lidn I receive in the pr6rpertfy otsn 
teaeft ««»» t afti bed pUnkA with th« ooafttfioh of i f fitfed* 

What is often termed ihynefs, is nothnlg mOre thftn re»* 
lined fenfe, and an indifference to common obferyations. 

The higher charaSer aperfon fuppOrts, the more he 
ihould regard his minuteft adions. 
. EyERT perfon infenfibly fixes upon ibme degree of re- 
finement in his difcourfe, fome iieafure of thought which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wife to fix this pretty 
liigh, although it occafidnS one to talk the lefs. 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philofophy, is to (pend fo much ia armoar« 
that one has nothing left to defend. 

DsF£aENG£ often fhrinks and withers as much upon ^e 
approach of intimacy, as tho fenfitive plant- does upon tho 
touch of one's finger. 

Men are ibmetimes accufed of pride, merely b^caufe 
their accufers would be proud themfelves if they were in 
their places. 

PEOPLE frequently nfe this exprefiion, I am inclined t« 
think fo and fo, not confidering that they are tl^en fpeaking 
the moil literal of all truths. 

Modesty makes large amends for the piuo it gives the 
perfon s who labour under it, by the prejudice it affords 
every worthy perfon in their favour. 

The difference there is betwixt honour and honefty feemft 
to be chiefly in the motive. The honeft man 4oes that 
from duty, which the man of honour does for the fake of 
charader. 

A LIAR 
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A tv AR Ugbi with m^iQg falAood appear Ulcf (;r^]if 
and ends with making tro(|| it&}f app^^ UJ(9 &Uli904« 

VifiTP* (b^«W be coi|fidfr«4 ai a part of t^ 5 «fiA we 
ftould as mufi^ KvqS^i 4^C9itj or finijEl^r nuiafiiiigs ia iif^o^^fS^ ' 
as we would puns^ bad langaag^^ pr £|Ue gianwv^ 

CHAP. VII. 

Tr\ E F E R E N C E is the moft complicate, the moil »- 
-f^ dir^d^ and the {npfl elegant of all cpn^pliinsQts, 

Hb that lies in bed all a fammer's morning, lofes th(Q 
chief pleaf^re of the day : he that gives vp his yoath ^ 
indolence^ undergoes a lofs of the (ame kind* 

Shining char^^^r^ are pot always the moil a^r^^le 
ones. The mild r444^nce of an eiperfildA U by np mcaoa 
lefs pleafing than the glare pf the riiby. 

To be at onp? 4 rake, and to glpry ia *c tharaftcf* dif^ 
covers at the U^e time a bad diffpfit^n^ and a h^d taile* 

How is it ppflibl^ to ex^ed tha^ mankind wi)l t^k^ ai^ 
TJcei when they will mot £0 much ^ tak« warning f 

Altuovqh men are accufed for not knowing their owa 
weaknefs, yet perhaps as few lei^oV their own ftrength* It 
i$ in men as in foils, where fometime? th^re.is a vein of 
gold which the author knows not of. 

J^m^ fenfe and i^^^altcd fenfe are not half (b taluable as 
(^ommon fenfe* There are forty men of wit for one man oC 
ienfe ; and he that will ^arry nothing about him but gpld^ 
will be every day at a lofs for want of ready change. 

Learning i$ like mercury, one of the moil pgwerfal and 
excellent things in the world in ikiUvil hands ; in unikilfuJir 
moft mifchievo^s• 

A MAN ihpuld nev^r be aihamed to own he has been in 

the 
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Hht wrong ; which is bat faying, in other wordsi that h^ 
is wifer to day than he waa yefterday. 

Whbrever I find a great deal of gratitude in a pooif 
span, I take it for granted there would be as much genera-^ 
£ty if he were a rich man. 

Flowers of rhetoric in iermoirs or ferious diicourfes^ 
are like the blue and red flowers in corn> pleafing to thofe 
who come only for amuiement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap the profit. 

If often happens that thofe are the beft people, whofe 
charaflers have been moll injured by flanderers : as we 
idually find that t<rbe th€ fweetefl fruity which the bird! 
have been pecking at. 

The eye of the critic is often like amicrofcope, madefb 
tery fine and iiice, that it difcovers the atoms, grains, and 
minuteil articles, without ever comprehending the whole^ 
comparing the parts, or feeing all at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the fame kind as that 
which they (hew for a foot*ball : whenever it is contefted 
for, every one is ready to venture their lives and limbs in 
th^ difpute ; but when that is once at an end, it is no mor« 
thought on, but deeps in oblivion, buried in rubbifli, which . 
no one thinks it worth his pains to rake into, much lefs to 
remove. 

Honour is but a fidlitious kind of honefiy ; a mean, but a 
ikecefiary fubilitute for it, in focieties who have Qone : it is a 
fort of paper-credit, with which men are obliged to trade, who 
are deficient in the fterling cafh of true morality and religion . 
Persons of great delicacy fhonld know the certainty of 
the following truth : there are abundance of cafes which 
occafion fufpenfe, in which whatever they determine they 
will repent of the determination ; and this through a pro- 

penfity 
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peniity of humaii nature to hncy Jtappinefs in tkofe fclieaifli 
which it does not purfue. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can boaft orer 
modern ones, feems owing to fimplicity. Every noble truth 
and fentiment was exprefled by the former in a natural man- 
ner, io word and phrafe iimple, perfpicuous^ and incapable 
of improvement, l^hat then remained for later writers* 
but afedation> witticifm> and conceit? 

CHAP. VIII. 

TT T H AT a piece of work is man t how noble in rea- 
V V fon ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving 
how exprefs and admirable ! in a^on how like an angel ! 
in apprehenfion how like a God ! 

If to do, were as eafy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages princes* 
palaces. He is a good divine who follows his own inftru£li- 
•ns : I can eafier teach twenty what were good to b^ done, 
than to be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in brafs ; their virtues w& write 
in water. 

: The web of ourlife is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whip- 
fed them not ; and our crimes would deipair, if they wore 
not cheriihed by our virtues. 

The fenfe of death is mod in apprdienfion ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon. 

In 
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l» corporal foficrance fUh 4 pswg 4i grfiif» 
As when a giant dies. 

How far the little candle throws his beaois I 
So fhines a good deed in a naugbtjr world* 



•^LovE all, truft a few. 



So wrong to none : be able for thine enem^ 
Rather in power than in ufe : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for £Icnce« 
But never taikM for fpeech. 

The cload-capt towers, the gorgeons palaces^ 
The foleiQil temples, the |^reai globe itfelf» 
Yea, all which it inherits, fhall diifolve ; 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a viiio^. 
Leave not a wreck behind ! .we are fach UnS 
As dreams are made on, and ouriitfle life 
Is rounded with |i fleep* 

Our indifcredon fbmetimes (enres us well. 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that fliould teadi Qt^ 
There's a divinity that ibapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Th e Poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Dodi glance Creni heaven to earth, from eaftJi to hmnroii | 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things onknown, the Poet's pen 
Turns them to &ape> and gives to air/ notlMng^ 
A local habitation and a name* 

Heaven doth v\ritb os, at we vht torekes do* 

5 Not 
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Not light them for themfelves : for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of ns, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely tonch'd^ 

But to fine ifiTues : nor nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence^ 

But, like a thrifty goddefs, ihe determines 

Herfelf the glory of a creditor. 

Both thanks and ufe. 

What fh-onger breaft-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel juft : 
And he but naked (tho* locked up in fteel) 
Whofe confcience with injuftice is corrupted. 

•CHAP. IX. 

/^ H, world, thy flippery turns ! Friends now faft (woni| 

^^ Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife 

Are ilill together ; who twine (as 'twere) im love 

Infeparable ; ihall within this hour. 

On a difienfion of a doit> break out 

To bitterell enmity. So felleft foes, 

Wkofe paifions and whofe plots have broke their fleep^ 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends^ 

And interjoin their ifiiies. 



So it falls out| 



That what we have we prize not to the worth. 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and Joft, 
Why then we wreak the value ; then we find 

© OX,: 
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The virtue tliat poffeiEon Wdiil'd not ihewa* 
Whilft it was ours, 

/ , . 

i' Co w A R D s die many tiiwea before tfieir Jeathr ^ 
The valiant never taftc of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 
It feems to me moft (Irange that men* fhould* fear; 
Seeing that deaths a necefTary end^ 
Will come> when it will come. 

There is fome ibul of goodnefs in things evil» 
Would men obfervingly diftit it avkt. 
For our bad neighbour fnakes tts early fiirrers : 
Which is both healthful, and good huibandry ; 
Befides, they are our out'ward cohfciences. 
And preachers to us all ; admoni(hing» 
That wc fliould drefs us fairly fof our end, 

O MOMENTARY gracc of moAat men. 
Which we moi-c hunt for than thr grace otOo^l 
Who builds his hope in th' iair bfmin's fair fodfc^ 
Lives like a drunken failor on a mail. 
Ready with every nod to tumble dov^n 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 



-Wttdlhallgoabotjt 



To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the (lamp of merit ? Let none prefsme* 
To wear an undeferved dignity. 
O that eftatcs,: degi-ces; ind offices. 
Were not derived corruptly, that dear' honour 
^Wcve purchafed by the merit of the wearer ! 
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Ilo^ maay theii IhoUld cover that flahd base ! 

How many be commanded^ that command I « 

Oti> who can hold a fire in his hand^ 
Sy thinking on the frofty Caucafus ? 
Or cloy the huttgry edge of appfetite^ 
By bare imagination of a feaft ? 
Or wallow naked in December filo^. 
By thinking on fantaflic fummer's heat } 
Oh, no ! the apprehenfion of the good^ 
Gives but the greater filing io the wdrfe t 
Pell forlx)w'i5 tooth doth neVer rankle mol^e^ 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not thfc fore* 

mm > ■ >Tis flandei^; 
Whofe edge is fharper than thfe fword t whofe tongue 
Outvenoms all th^ worms of Nile 5 whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting wiQd8> and doth belie 
All comers of the world* Kings> qaeens> and ilates^ 
Maids, matrons, nay the fecrets of the grave^ 
This viperous ilander enters* 

There is a tide in the aiFairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
emitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ihallows, and in miferies* 

To-MORROWi and» to-morrow, and to-inorro\y> 
Creeps in this petty fpace from day to day. 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time. 
And all our y^fterdays have lighted foola 

D z Th| 
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The way to dufky death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking fhadow, a poor player^ 
That flruts and frets his hour upon the flage» 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 



BOOK 
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NARRATIVE PIECES. 

C H A p. I. 

Thi DERVISE. 

ADERVISE, travelling thro* Tartary, being arrived 
•^ -^ at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by 
miflake^ as thinking it to be a public inn or caravaniar/* 
Having looked about him for fome time> he entered into a 
long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and fpread his 
carpet^ in order to repofe himfelf upon it after the manner 
of the eaftern nations. He had not been long in this pos- 
ture, before he was discovered by fome of the guards, who 
aiked him what was his bufinefs in that place ? The Derviie 
told them he intended tq take up his night's lodging in that 
caravanfary. The guards let him know,, in a very angry 
'manner, that the houfe he was in was not a caravanfary, 
but the king's palace. It happened that the king himfelf 
paiTed through the gallery during this debate, and fmiling 
at the miftake of the Dervife, aflced him how he could pof* 
iibly be fo dull as not to diilinguifh a palace from a caravan* 
bry ? Sir, fays the Dervife, giv« me leave to aik your ma* 
D 3 jelly 
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jcfty a queftionor two. Who were the perfons that lodged 
in this houfe when it was firil built? The king replied. 
His anceftors. And who, fays the Denrife, was the IslQl 
perfon that lodged here ? The king replied. His father. 
And who is it, fays the Dervife, that lodges here at prefent ? 
The king told him. That it was he hirofelf. And who, 
feys the Dervife, will be here after you ? The king an- 
fwered. The young prince his fon. * Ah, Sir, feid the 

♦ Dervife, a houfe that changes its inhabitants fo often, arid 

* receives fuch a perpetual focceffion ofguells, is not a pa- 
^ lacej, but a caravaniaryr' 

SpEQTATOIt. 

C H A P. «• 
TURKISH TALE, 

WB are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpe* 
tual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, ha4 
filled his dominions with ruin and defolation, and half un- 
peopled the Perfian Empire. The vifier to this great Sultan 
(whether an humorift or an enthufiafl, we are not informed) 
pretended to have learned of a certain Dervife to underftand 
the language of birds, fo that there was not a bird that couI4 
open his mouth, but the viiier knew whaf it wa? he faid^ 
As he was one evening with the emperor, in their return from 
hunting, they faw a couple of owls ^pon a tree that grew 
near ai^ old wall out of a heap of rubbiih, I would fain 
)cnow, fays the fultan, what thofe two owls are faying to 
one another ; liilen to their difcourfe and give me an account 
of it. The vifier approached the tree, pretendlag to be 
very attentive to the two owls. Upon his return to the SaU 
fan^ Sir, fa^s he^ I have heard part of theijr ^nverfatioiij 
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but dare not tell you what it is. The Saltan would not be 
fadsiied with fuch an anfwer, but forced him to repeat woixi 
for word every thing the pwls had faid. You muft know then, 
faid tl^e Vifier, that one of thefe owls has a fon, and the 
other a daughter, between whom they are now upon a treaty^ 
of n^arxiage. The father of the fon faid to the father of the 
daughter, in my hearing, brother, I confent to this marriage, 
^oyided you will fettle upon your daughter fifty ruin'd vil- 
lages for her portion. To which the father of the daughter 
rjeplied, inftead of fifty I will give her £ve hundred, if yoa 
jleafe. God grant a ionglife to Sultan Mahmoud; whilH 
^e reign? over us, we fhall never want ruined villages. 

The ftory fays, the Sultan was fo touched with the fable^ 
that he rebuilt the towns and villages which had been de- 
ilroyed, and from that time fprward confulted the good of 
l^s people, 

Spectatoe* 

CHAP. IIL 

AVARICE AND LUXURY. 

T^HERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in t 

-*- perpetual war againll each other : the name of the fir^ 

fvas Luxury, and of the fecond Avarice. The aim of each 

of them was no lefs than univerfal monarchy over the hearts 

of mankind. Luxury had many generals under him, who 

did him great fervice, as Pleafure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fafhi- 

«n. Avarice was likewife very ftrong in his officers, being 

faithfully ferved by Hunger, Indufh-y, Care, and Watchful- 

nefs : he had likewife a privy-counfellor who was always at 

' bis elbow, and wtiiipering fomething or other in his ear : the 

name of this privy-counfellor was Poverty. As ^varice con- 

D 4 daac4 
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dueled himfelf by the counfels of Poverty, his antagonift was 

entirely guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, who was 

his lirft counfellor and minifter of ftate, that concerted all his 

]neafures for him, and never departed oat of his fight. While 

thefc two great rivals were thus contending for empire, their 

conquers were very various. Luxury got pofleflion of one 

heart, and Avarice of another. The fkther of a family would 

often range himfelf under the banners of Avarice, and the fon 

under thofe of Luxury. The Wife and Huiband wo uld often 

declare themfelveson the two diiFerent parties; nay, the fame 

perfon would very often fide with oneln his youth, and revolt 

to the other in his old age. Indeed the wife men of the world 

ftood neuter; but alas, their numbers were not confider- 

able. At length when thefe two potentates had wearied them* 

felves with waging war upon one another', they agreed upon 

an interview, at which neither of their counfellorswere to be 

prefent. It is faid that Luxury began the parley, and after 

having reprefen ted the endlefsftateof warin which they were 

engaged, told his enemy, with a franknefs of heart which 

is natural to him, that he believed they two fhould be very 

good friends, were it not for the inftigations of Poverty, that 

pernicious counfellor, who made an ill ufe of his ear, and 

£]led him with groundlefs apprehenfions and prejudices* 

To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the firft 

jninifler of his antagonifl) to be a much more deflra£live 

counfellor than Poverty,for that he was perpetually fuggefting 

pleafures, baniihing all the neceflary cautions againtt want^ 

and confequently undermining thofe principles on which the 

government of Avarice was founded. At laft, in order to an 

accommodation, they agreed upon this preliminary, that 

each of them fhould immediately difmifs his privy-counfeU 

lor. When things were thos far adjufied towards a peace. 
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all oth^r diiFerences were foon accommodated^ infomuch that 
for the future they refolved to liv^ as good friends and con-* 
federates, and to (hare between them whatever conquelts 
were made on either fide. For this reafon we now find Lux- 
ury and Avarice taking poiTeifion of the fame heart, and di- 
viding tht fame perfbn between them. To which I (hall only 
add, that fince the difcarding of the counfeliors abover 
mentioned. Avarice fupplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, 
as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 

SPECTATOa* 

CHAP. IV. 
PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

THE R E were two families which from the beginning 
of the world were as oppofite to each other as light and 
darknefs. The one of them lived in heaven, and the other 
in hell. The youngeft defcendant of the firft family was 
Pleafure, who was the daughter of Happinefs, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the ofi^spring of the Gods. Thefe, 
as I faid before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngeft of the oppofite family was Pain, who was the foil 
of Mifery, who was the child of Vice, who was the off- 
ipring of the Furies. The habitation of this race of beings 
was in hell. 

The middle ftation pf nature between thefe two oppofite 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures of 
a middle kind, neither fo virtuous as the one, nor fo vicious 
as the other, but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
thefe two oppofite families. Jupiter confidering that diis 
fpecies commonly called man, was too virtuous to be mifera« 
Uc^ ajid too vicious to be happy j that he might make a dif- 

tinAioA 
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tindtion hetwecn the good and the badj ordered the two 
](oungeil of the above-mentioned families, Pleafure wiio wa^ 
the daughter of Happincfs, and fain who was the fon of 
Mifery> to meet one another npon this part of nature which 
lay in the half way between thetn, having promised to fet- 
tle it upon them both, provided they could agree upon the 
div\fion of it, fo as to (hare mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain, were no (boner met in their new ha- 
bitation, but they immediately agreed upon this pointy that 
Pleafure fhould take poiTeifion of the virtuous, and Pain of 
the vicious part of that fpecies which was given up to them. 
Bat opon examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged^ they found each of them had a. right to 
lim ; for that, contrary to what they had feen in their old 
places of refidence, there was no perfon fo vicious who ha4 
mot fome good in him, nor any perfon fo virtuous who had 
not in him feme evil. The truth of it is, they genewlly 
found upon fearch, that in the moft vicious man Pleafure 
might lay claim to an hundredth part ; and that in the moft 
virtuous man. Pain might come in for at leaft twp-thirds. 
Tine they faw would occaiion endlefs difputes between them^ 
viilefs they could come to fome accommodation. To this 
end there was a marriage propofed between them, and at 
length concluded : by this means it is that we find Pleafur^ 
and Pain are fuch conflant yoke-fellows, and that they ei- 
ther make their vifits together, or are never far afunder. 
If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by Plea- 
fore ; and if Pleafure enters, yon may be fure Pain is not 
jar off. , 

But notwithftanding-this marriage w^s very convenient 
Ibr the two parties, it did not.feem to anfwqr the intentiofi 
jftf Jupiter in {ending them among mankind. To remedy 

therefort 
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tberefore this inconvenience^ it was ftipulated between them 
by article, and confirmed by the confent of each family, 
that notwithftanding they here poffeffed the fpecies indif^ 
fcrcntly ; npon the death of every iingle perfon, if he was 
found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he ihoal4 
be difpatched into the infernal regions by a paflport from 
Pain, there to dwell with Mifery, Vice, and the Paries, 
Or on the contrary, if he iiad in him a certain proportion 
of good, he fhould be difpatched into heaven by a paflport 
from Pleafure, there to dwell with Happinefs, Virtue, and 
the Gods, 

SpfiCTATOE^ 

C H A P, V, 
L A B O XJ R, 

LA B O U R, the offspring of Want, and the pother of 
' Health and Contentment, lived with her two daogh* 
tcrs in a little cottage, by the fide of a hill, at a great dift. 
tancc from town.' They were totally iinacquainted with the 
great, and kept no better company than the neighbouring 
villagers ; but having a defire of feeing the world, th^ 
forfook their companions and habitation, and determined to 
travel. Labour went foberly along the road with Healtk 
en the right hand, who by the fprightlinefs of her convciw 
&tion, and fongs of cheerfulnefs and joy, foftened the toils 
' of the way ; while Contentment went fmiling on the left, 
fnpporting the fteps of her mother, and by her perpeHial 
good-humour increafing the idvacity of her fifter. 

In this manner they travelled over fore& and through 
lowns and villages, till at laft they arrived at the capital ef 
llekio^doim At their entrance into the^at city, the Mo- 

ther 
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ther conjured her daughters never to lofe fight of her; for 
it was the will of Jupiter, fhe faid, that their reparation, 
ihould be attended with the utt6r ruin of all three. But 
Health was of too gay a difpofition to regard the counfels 
of Labour : fhe fuffered herfelf to be debauched by Intem- 
perance, and at laft died in child-birth of Difeafe. Content- 
ment, m the abfence of her fifler, gave herfelf up to the en- 
ticements of Sloth^ and was never heard of after : while 
Labour^ who could have no enjoyment without her daugh- 
ters, went evtry where in fearch of them, till fhe wa« at laft 
fcizcd by Laffitudc in her way, and died in mifery. 

World. 

CHAP. VI. 

The OLD MAN and his ASS. 

^ A N old man and a little boy were driving an afs to the 
-^^ next market to fell. What a fool is this fellow (fays 
a man upon the road) to be trudging it on foot with his fbn^ 
that his afs may go light ! The 9ld man, hearing this, fet 
his boy upon the afs, and went whiffling by the fide of him. 
Why, firrah ! (cries a fecond man to the boy) is it fit for 
you to be riding, while your poor old father is walking on 
foot i The father, upon this rtbuke, took down his bpy 
from the afs, and mounted himfelf. Do you fee (fays a third) 
bow the lazy old knave rides along upon his bead, while his 
poor little boy is almofl crippled with walking ? The old 
man no fooner heard this, than he took up his fon behind 
him. Pray, honefl friend (fays a fourth) is that afs your 
•wn? Yes, fays the man. One would not have thought 
fo, replied the other, by your loading him fo unmercifully. 
You and your fon are better able to carry the poor beaft than 

to 
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he you. Any thing to pleafe, fays the owner j and alight- 
ing with his fon, they tied the legs of the afs together, and 
by the help of a pole endeavoured to carry him upon their 
ihoulders over the bridge that led to the town. This was 
fo entertaining a fight, that the people ran in crowds to 
laugh at it ; till the afs, conceiving a diflike to the over- 
complaifance of his mafter, burft afundfer the cords that tied 
him, flipt from the pole, and tumbled into the river. The 
poor old man made the bed of his way home, aihamed and 
vexed, that by endeavouring to pleafe every body, he had 
pleafed no body, and loll his afs into the bargain. 

W0RLi»« 

CHAP. VII. 
HERCULES's CHOICE. 

WHEN Hercules was in that part of his youth, ia 
which it was natural for him to confider what 
conrfe of life he ought to purfne, he one day retired into 
a defert, where the filence and folitude of the place very 
much favoured his meditations. Ashe was mufing on his 
prefent condition, and very much perplexed in himfelf on 
the ftate of life he fhould chufe, he faw two women of a 
larger ftature than ordinary approaching towards him. One 
of them had a very noble air, and graceful deportment ^ 
her beauty was natural and eafy, her perfon clean and un» 
ipotted^ her eyes caft towards the ground with an agree- 
able referve, her motion and behaviour full of modefty^ and 
her raiment as white as fnow. The other had a great deal 
of health and floridnefs in her countenance, which (he had 
helped with an artificial white and red ; and endeavoured 
to appear more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a 

mixture 
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nixtnreof affe^ationin all her geftutes* She had awonder« 
fiil-coikiidence and afluratlce in her looks^ and all the variety 
of colours in her^rcfs, that fhe thought were the moft pro* 
per tafliew her complexion to advantage* She caft her eye* 
apon herielf^ then turned them on thofe that were prefent^ 
to fee how they liked her» and often looked on the figure ' 
ihe made in her own (hadow. Upon her nearer approach 
to Hercnles, flie ftepped before the other lady, who came 
ibrward with a regular compofed carriage^ and running up 
to him, actfofted him after the following manner : 

Mrdear-Hercules^ fays (ht, I find yoa are v^ry much 
<Kvided in your own thoughts upon the way of life that you 
oaght to chufe : be my friend, and follow me ; 1 will lead 
von into the pofieffipn of pleafure, and out of the reach of 
pain> and vemove you from all the noife and difquietude of 
jbufinefs. The ^airs of either war or peace fhall have no 
power todiftarb you. Your whole employment (hall be 
to make your life eafy> and to entertain, every ienfe with its 
proper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of rofes, 
clouds of perfumes, concerts of mufic, crowds of beauties^ 
are all in readinefs to receive you. Come along with me 
into this region of delights, this world of pleafure^ and bid 
farewel forever to care, to pain, to bufinefs. 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manper> de« 

"^red to know her name ; to which ihe anfwered, my friend S| 

and thofe who are well acquainted with me, call me Hap« 

pinefs ; but my enemies, and thofe who would injure my re« 

putation, have given me the name of Pleafure* 

By this time the other lady was come up, who addrefled 
lerfelf to the young hero in a very different manner. 

He a c V L E s, fays ihe, I offer my felf to you becaufe I kno\v 

you are defcended from the Gods^ and give proofs jofdiat 

S deiccftt 
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^delcint hy your love to virtue, and application to theftiidi^ 
ipMper fbr your age. This makes me hope you will gain 
^ 'both for yourfelf and me an immortal reputation. But, be- 
fore I invite you into my fociety and friendfliip, I will be 
'^en and fincere with you, and muH lay down this as anef- 
'^tabliflied tr^th, that there is nothing truly valuablew^ich can 
•be pufditaied without pains and labour. The Gods haveftt, 
'a price upon^Very real and noble pleafure. If you would 
gain the fav6ur Of the Deity, you mult be at the pains ^f 
worihipping hiin ; if the friendlhip of good men, you mnftl 
lludy to oblige them ; if you would be honoured by your 
country, you muft take care to ferve it. In ihort, if you 
wooW be eminent in war or peace, you muft become mafter 
of all the qualifications that can make you fo. Thefe ate 
the only terms and conditions upon which I can propoie 
happinefs. The Gbddefs of Pleafure here broke in upon her 
difcourfe : You fee, faid ffie, Hercules,' by her own confe£- 
iion, the way to her pleafurcs is long and difficult, whereas 
thatwhichlpropofeislhortandeafy. Alas! faid the other 
lady, Whofe viftge^ glowed with paffion made up offcom 
and pity, whatkire the pleafures you propofe? To eat be- 
fore you irt^h'ungry. drink before you areathirft,*fleepbc. 
-foi-e y6u are tired; to gratify appetites before they are 
raifed, Md ralfe fuch appetites as nature never planted. 
You ffevefhcArd^he'tfioft deKcious mufic, which is the praife 
«f bne's feif ; ©or facw the moft beautiful objeft, which is tbe 
'Work of one'3 own hands. Your votaries pafs away their 
?yptttkin^adrea'm of tniilaken pleafures, while they am 
^t|idaWiiig;ii|y«aAguifh, tormetot, andreniorfe, for old age, 

afts'^foi'tne, I ^m the friehd of Gods and of good men, aa 
-^igi^fei^le tdmpawtbn to the ^rtizan, and houfliold guardiaa 
* to'the&therjo^familifes^ apatron andproteftorof fcrvants. 
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an afibciate in all true and generous friendihips. The l^an« 
quets of my votaries are never coftly, but always delicious | 
for none eat or drink at them who are not invited by hunger 
and thirft. Their H umbers are founds and their wakings 
cheerful. My yonng men have the pleafure of hearing 
themfelves praifed by thofe who are in years ; and thofe who. 
are in years^ of being honoured by thofe who are young. In 
a word^ my followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved 
by theis acquaintance^ efteemed by their country, and, af- 
ter the clofe of their labours, honoured by poilerity. 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
of thefe two ladies he gave up his heart ; and I believe, 
every one who reads this, will do him the juilice to ap- 
prove his choice. 

Tatlbr» 

CHAP. VIII; 
PITY. 

T N the happy period of the golden age, when all the ce« 
''* leftial inhabitants defcended to the earth, and converfed 
familiarly with mortals, amongft the meft cheriiked of the 
heavenly powers were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, lov* 
and JOY. Wherever they appeared, the flowers iprung up 
beneath their feet, the fun fhone with a brighter radiance, 
and all nature feemed embellifhed by their prefence. They 
were infeparable companions^ and their growing attachment 
was favoured by Jupiter, who had decreed that a lafting 
union ihould be folemnized between them fo foon as they 
^ere arrived at mat»cer years. But in the mean time the 
ions of men deviated from their native innocence ; vice and 
ruin over-ran the earth with giant firides; and Ailrea with 

her 
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her train of celefiial viiitants forfook their pollated abodes. 
Love alone remained^ having been ftolen away by Hope, 
who was his nurfe, and conveyed by her to the forefts of 
Arcadia, where /he was brought up among the ihepherds. 
Bat Jupiter ailigned him a different partner, and command- 
ed him toefpoufe SORROW, the daughter of Ate. He com* 
plied with reludtance ; for her features were harfii and dif- 
agreeable, her eyes funk, her forehead contrafted into per- 
petual wrinkles, and her temples were covered with a wreath 
of cyprefs and wormwood. From this union fprung a vir- 
gin, in whom might be traced a ilrong refemblance to both 
her parents ; but the fullen and unamiable features of her 
mother were fo mixed and blend^ with the fweetnefs of 
her father, that her countenance, though mournful, was 
highly pleaiing. The maids and ihepherds of the neighbour- 
ing plains gathered round, and called her PITY. A red- 
breaft was obferved to build in the cabin where fhe was born ; 
and while fhe was yet an infant, a dove purfued by a hawk 
^ew into her bofbm. This nymph had a dejedled appear- 
ance, but fp foft and gentle a mien that fhe was beloved to 
a degree of enthufiafm. Her voice was low and plaintive, 
but inexprefnbly fweet ; and fhe loved to lie for hours to- 
gether oh the banks of fome wild 'and melancholy Hream, 
finging to her lute. She taught men to weep, for fhe took 
a flrange delight in tears ; and often, when the virgins of 
the hamlet were afTembled at their evening fports, fhe 
would ileal in amongf): them, and captivate their hearts by 
her tales full of a charming fadnefs. She wore on her head 
a garland compofed of her father's myrtles, twifted wbk 
her mother's cyprefs. 

On£ d^, as fhe fat mufing by the waters of Helicon, 
her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and cv<^ iince, 

E the . 
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the Mufcs* fpring has retained a ftrong taflc of the infa- 
fion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow the ftcps 
of her mother through the worl J, dropping balm into the. 
wounds fhe made^ and binding up the hearts ihe had brokdia 
She follows with her hair loofe, her bofom bare, and throb- 
bing, her garments torn by the briers, and her feet bleed- 
ing with the roughnefs of the path. The nymph is mor- 
tal, for her mother is fo ; and when fhe has fulfilled her 
deftined courfe upon the earth, they fhall both expire toge- 
ther, and LOVE be again united to joy, his immortal and 
lon^ betrothed bride. 

Mrs. BARiAtTLD* 

CHAP. IX. 
The dead ASS. 

AND this, faid he, putting the remains of a cruft into 
^ -^ his wallet— and this fhould have been thy portion* 
faid he, hadH thou been alive to have fhared it with me. I 
thought by the accent, it bad been an apo(bt>phe to hi$ 
child ; but it was to his afs, and to the very afs we had feen 
dead in the road, which had occaiioned La Fleur's miiad- 
venture. The man feemed to lament it moch i and it in- 
ilandy brought into my mind Sancho's lamentation for 
his ; but he did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was fitting upon a ilone bench at the door»' 
;with the afs's pannel and its bridle on one fide, which hci 
took up from time to time — then laid them down — looked 
at them, and ihook his head. He then took his crufl of 
bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it; held it ibme 
time in his hand—- then laid it upon the bit of his ais'a bri* 
8 die 
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die— looked willfully a^the little arrangement he had made 
^^and then gave a figh. 

Thb fimplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur among the reft, whilft the horfes were getting 
ready ; as I continued fitting in thepoft-chdfe, I could fee 
and hear over their heads. 

He faid he had come laft from Spain, where he had beefi 
from the furtheft borders of Franconia ; and had got fo far 
on his return home, when his afs died. Every one feemed 
deHrous to know what buiinefs could have taken fo old 
and poor a man fo far a journey from his own home.. 

It had pleafed heavei^, he faid, to blefs him with three, 
fons, the £neft lads in all Germany ; but having in one 
week loft two of them by the fmall-pox, and the youngeft 
falling ill of the fame diftemper, he^was afraid of being be- 
reft of them all,, and made a vow, if Heaven would not 
take him from him alfo, he would go in gratitude to St. 
lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his ftory, he ftopp'd 
to pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He faid Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that 
he had fet out from his cottage with this poor creature, 
who had been a patient partner of his journey — that it had 
eat the fame bread with him all the way, and was unto him 
as a friend. 

Every body who ftood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern— La Fleur offered him money — ^The mourner faid 
he did not want it — it was not the value of the afs— but 
the lofs of him — The afs, he faid, he was afTured, loved 
him— and upon this told them a long ftory of a mifchance 
upon their palTage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had 
ieparatcd them from each other three days; during which 

E 2 time 
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time the afs had fought him as much as he had fought the 
afs, and that he had neither fcarce eat or drank till they 
met. 

Thou hail onecomfort^ friend, faid I, at lead, in the 
lofs of thy poor beafl ; I am fure thou hail been a merciful ' 
mailer to him— Alas ! faid the mourner, I thought ib^ 
when he was alive — ^but now he is dead I think otherwife-^ 
I fear the weight of myfelf and my affliftions together have 
been too much for him — they have Shortened the poor crea- 
ture's days, and I fear I have them to anfwer for. — Shame 
6n the world ! faid I to myfelf — Did we love each other, as 
this poor foul but lov'd his afs— tVould be fomethin|;.— 

Stehnb* 

CHAP X. 
The sword. 

WHEN ilates and empires have their periods of de- 
clenfion, and feel in their turns what-diilrefs and 
poverty i^ — I ilop not to tell the caufes which gradually^ 
brought the houfe d'E***/* in Britany infto decay. The 
Marquis d'E**** had fought up againfl his condition with 
great iirmnefs ; wiihing' to preferve and ilill ihew to the 
world fome little fragments of what his ancellors had been 
—their indifcretion had put it out of his power. There 
was enough left for the little exigencies of obfcurity— But 
he had two boys who looked up to him for light — he 
thought they deierved it. He had tried his fword — it 
could not open the way— the mounting was too expeniiv^ 
—and iimple oeconomy was not a match for it-— there was 
tio refdurce but conimerce. 
In any other province ia Frauce^ fave Britany^ this was 

frnit** 
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fmitirig the root for ever of the little tree his pride and af- 

fedUon wifhed to fee re-bloflbm — ^^But in Britany, there be- i 

ing a provifion for this, he availed himfelf of it ; and taking 

an occafion when the flates were afTembled at Rennes, the 

Marquis, attended with bis two fons, entered the court ; 

and having pleaded the right of an ancient law of the 

duchy, which, though feldom claimed, he faid, was no lefs 

in force ; he took his fword from his fide — Here—- faid h^ 

—take it ; and be trufty guardians of it, till better times 

put me in condition to reclaim it. 

Thb prefident accepted the Marquis's fword — he ftaid a 
few minutes to fee it depoiited in the archives of his hoofe 
-^and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next 
day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years of 
fuccefsful application to bufinefs, with foihe unlooked for 
bequeft from diflant branches of his houfe — ^returned home 
to reclaim his nobility and to fuppbrt it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any travel^pr, but a fentimental one, that I 
(hould be at Rennes at the very time of this folemn reqoi* 
fition : I call it folemn—- it was fo to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole ifamily ; 
he fupported his lady — his eldeft (on fupported his fifter^ 
and his youngeft was at the other extreme of the'line next 
his mother — he put his handkerchief to his face twice— 

Theie was a dead iilence. When the Marquis had 
approached within fix paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchionefs to his youngeft fon, and advancing three fleps 
before his family— he reclaimed his fword.-^His fword was 
given him, and the moment he got it into his hand he drew 
it alpoft out of the fcabbard— it was the fhining fape of « . 
£ 3 friea4 
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friend he had once given up. He looked attentively a long 
time at it, beginning at the hilt, as if to fee whether it was 
the fame— when obferving a littje ruft which it had contraft- 
ed near the point, he brought it near his eye, and bending 
Jiis head down. over it — I think I faw a tear fall upon the -- 
place : I could not be deceived by what followed. 

«* I SHALL find, faid he, fome other way to get it oiF." 

When the Marquis had faid this, he returned his fword 

into its fcabbard^made a bow to the guardian of it— and^ 

.with his wife aiid daughter and his two fons following him^ 

walked out. 

O HOW I envied him his feelings ! ^ 

Stehne, 

CHAP. XI, 

M A R I A. 

FIRST PART, 

— .T^ HEY were the fweeteft notes I ever heard ; and I 
*A inflantly let down the forcTglafs to hear them more 
diftin£tly——'Tis Maria ; faid the poftiUion, obferving I 
was liileningo— Poor. Maria, continued he, (leaning his 
body on one fide to let me fee her, for he was in a line be- 
%wetn us) is fitting upon a bank playing her veipers upon 
]^r pipe, with her little goat belide hey. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look 
jb perfe£lly in tune to a feeling heart, thatlinftantly made 
a vow, I would give him a four and twenty fous piece^ 
when I got to Moulincs-^^^— 

, • Aj4D who is poor Maria ? faid I, 

The love and pity of all the villages around us ; faid the 
poilillion—— it is buj three years. ago, that the fun did not 

fliinQ 
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Ihine upon fo fair, fo quick-witted, and amiable a maid ; 
and better fate di(i Maria deferve, than to have her banns 
forbid, by the intrigues of the curate of the parifh who 
publilhcd them 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a ihart 
paufe, put the pipe to her mouth and began the air again-— 
they were the fame notes ;-^yet were ten times fweeter : It 
is the evening fervice to the Virgin, faid the young man- 
but who has taught her to play it — or how ihe came by her 
pipe, no one knows ; we think that Heaven has affifted her 
in both ; for ever iince ihe has been unfettled in her mind» 
it feems her only confolation — Ihe has never once had the 
pipe out of her hand, but plays that fervice upon it almoft 
night and day. 

The pofUIlion delivered this with fo muth difcrction and 
natural eloquence, that I could not help decyphering A>me- 
.thing in his face above his condition, and fhould have fifted 
out his hiilory, had not poor Maria taken fuch full ^oCCqC' 
fion of me. 

We had got iip^yihis time almoft to the bank where 
• Maria was fitting : fhe was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair, all but two tr^ifes, drawn up in a iilk net, with a 
few olive leaves twifted a little fantaflically on one fide— 
fhe was beautiful ; and if ever \ felt the full force of a^ 
honeft heart-ache, it was the moment I faw her— n 

God help her ! poor damfel ! above a hujidred mafles^ 
faid the poftillion, have been faid in the feveral parifh 
churches and convents around for her, but without ef- 
fect ; we have ftill hopes, as fhe is fenfible for fhort inter- 
vals, that the Virgin at lafl will reftore her to herfelf ; but 
her parents, who know her beft, are hopelefs upon that 
fcore, and think her fenfes are loll for ever. 

£4 At 
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As the poflillion fpoke this, Maria made a cadence fo 
xnelancholy, fo tender and querulous, that I fprung out of 
the chaife to help ^er, and found myfelf iittiag betwixt her 
and her goat before I relapfed from my enthuiiafm. 

Maria looked wiflfully for fome time at me, and then 
at her goat — and then at me— and then at her goat again> 

and fo on alternately 

—Well, Maria, faid I foftly — ^What refemblancc do 
you find ? 

I DO entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
from the humbleft convidiion of what a bead man is,— that 
I aiked the queflion ; and that I would not have let fallen 
an unfeafonable pleafantry in the venerable prefence of Mi- 
fery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais fcattered. 
Adieu, Maria i«-adieu, poor haplefs damfel !-— fome 
time, but not now, I may hear thy forrows from thy own 
lips— but I was deceived : for that moment fhe took her 
pipe, and told me fuch a tale of wo with it, that I rofe up^ 
and with broken and irregular fleps walked foftly to my 
chaife. 

.SECOND PART. 

*T X THEN we had got within half a league of Moulinesj 
^ ^ at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, 
I difcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar— fhe wai 
fitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on 
one fide within her hand— a fmall brook run at the foot of 
the tree. 

I BADE the poftillion go on with the chaife to MoulioM 
—and La Fleur to beipeak my fupper— ^nd that I would 
walk after him. 

SaiB 
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She was drelTed in white, and much as my friend defcribed 
her, except that her hair hung loofe, which before was twifted 
within a (ilk net. She had^ fuperadded likewife to her 
jacket, a pale green riband which fell acrofs her fhoulder ^ 
to the waifl ; at the end of which hung her pipe. Her goat 
had been as faithlefs as ber lover ; and fhe had got a little 
dog in lieu of hini> which fhe had kept tied by a firing to 
her girdle ; as I looked at her dog, fhe drew him towards 
her with the firing—** Thou fhalt not leave me, Sylvio/* 
faid fhe. I looked in Maria's eyes, and faw fhe was think* 
ing more of her father than of her lover or her little goat ; 
for as fhe uttered them, the tears trickleti down her cheeks. 
I SAT down clofe by her; and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief. I then fleeped it 
in my own — and then in her's — and then in mine-^and then 
I wiped her's again — and as I did it, I felt fuch andefcriba- 
ble emotions within me, as I am fure could not be accounted 
for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I AM pofitive I have a foul ; nor can all the books with 
which materialids have peflered the world ever convince 
me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herfelf, I afked her if 
fhe remembered a pale thin perfon of a man who had fat 
down betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? She 
faid, fhe was unfettled much at that time, but remembered 
it upon twa accounts— -that ill as fhe Was, fhe faw the perfon 
pitied her ; and next, that her goat had ftolen his handker- 
chief, and fhe ha4 beat him for the theft — fhe had wafhed 
St, fhe faid, in the brook, and kept it ever fince in her pocket, 
to reftore it to him in cafe fhe fhould ever fee him again, 
. which, fhe added, he had half promifed her. As fhe told 
tne this, (he took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let 

me 
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xne fee it: Ihe had folded it up neatly in a cofrple of vine 
leaves^ tied round with a tendril— on opening it, I faw aa 
S marked in one of the corners. 

She had fince that, Ihe told me, llrayed as far as Rome, 
and walked round St. Peter's once — and returned back — that 
ihe found her way alone acrofs the Apennines — had travel- 
led over all Lombardy without money — and through the 
fiinty roads of Savoy without ihoes : how ihe had borne it, 
and how fhe had got fupported, ihe could not tell — ^but God 
tempers the wind, faid Maria, to the ihorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, faid I ; and wail thott 
in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee 
Co it and ihelter thee ; thou ihouldil eat of my own bread, 
and drink of ray dwn cup — I would be kind to thy Sylvio— 
in all thy weakneiTes and wanderings I would feek after thee, 
and bring thee back — ^when the fun went down I would 
fay my prayers, and when I had done, thou ihouldil play 
thy evening fong upon thy pipe ; nor would the incenfe of 
iny facriiice be worfe accepted, for entering heaven along 
with that of a broken heart. ' 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Maria 
cbferving, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was ileep- 
cd too much already to be of uie, would needs go waih it 
in the flream. — And where will you dry it, Maria? faid I— 
I will dry it in my bofom, faid ihe— *it will do me good. 

And is your heart ilill fo warm, Maria ? faid I. 

I TOUCHED upon the ilring on which Jiung all her for- 
l-ows-r-ihe looked with willful diibrder for fome time in my 
face ; and then, without faying any thing, took her pipe, 
and played her fervice to the Virgin— The ilring I had 
touched ceafed to vibrate — ^in a moment or two Maria re- 
turaed to herfel^let her pipe fall — and rofe up. 

An» 
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And where arc you going, Maria ? faid I.— She f^id., tm 
Moalines. — Let us go, faid I^ together.— -Mafia put her 
arm within mine, and lengthening the firing, to let the dog 
follow— -in that order we entered Moulines. 

Though I hate falutations and greetings in .the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I flopped t9 
take my laft look and laft farewel of Maria. 

Mali A, though not tall, was neverthelefs'of the firft 
Older of fine forms— ^—afilidion had touched her looks 
with fomething that was fcarce earthly — fiill ihe was femi- 
nine ;— and fo much was there about her of all that the 
heart wifhes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could the 
traces be ever worn out of her brain, and thofc of Eliza's 
out of mine, fhe ihould not only eat of my bread and drink 
of my own cup, but Maria fhould lie in my bofom, aoii 
be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor lucklefs maiden !— -imbibe the oil and wine 
which the companion of a firanger, as he journieth on his 
way, now pours into thy wounds— the Being who has twice 
bruifed thee can only bind them up for ever. 

Stsritb* 

.C H A P. XII. 

The CAMELION. 

/^FT it has been my lot to mark 
^^ A proud, conceited, talking (park. 
With eyes, that hardly ferv'd at moft 
To guard their mafier 'gainfi a pofi: : 
Yet round the world the blade has bei|i 
To fee whatever could be fccn. 

Reluming 
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Returning from his finilh'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The traveird fool your mouth will flop ; 
•* Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
'"' I've feen — and fure I ought to know"— 
So begs you'd pay a due fubmiffion, 
And acquiefce in his decifion. 

Two travellers of fuch a caft. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paft. 
And on their way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Difcours'd awhile 'mongft other matter. 
Of the Camelion's form and nature. 
** A ftranger animal, cries one, 
•' Sure never liv'd beneath the fun : 
** A lizard's body lean and long^ 
•' A fifh's head, a ferpent's tongue, 
*' Its tooth with triple claw Idisjoin'd ; 
** And what a length of tail behind ! 
^' How flow its pace ! and then its hue— 
•* Who ever faw fo fine a blue ?" 

*' Hold there, the other quick replies^ 
** *Ti8 green— I faw it with thefc eyes, 
•' As late with open mouth it lay, 
•* And warm'd it in the funny ray ; 
«' Strctch'd at its cafe the bead I view'd, 
•• And faw it eat the air for food.'* 

" IVe feen it. Sir, as well as you, 
*' And inuil again affirm it blue ; 
•• At Icifure I the beaft furvey'd 
*< Extended in the cooling fhade." 

« »Tis 
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*» *TU green, 'tis green. Sir, I aflure ye— 
** Green ! cries the other in a fury— 
«• Why, Sir— d'ye think I've loft my eyes V* 

" 'Twere no great lofs, the friend replies. 
«* For if they always ferve you thus, 
" You'll find 'em but of little' ufe," 

So high at laft the conteft rofe. 
From words they almoft Came to blows : 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To Him the queftion they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'cm, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

*• Sirs, cries the umpire, ceafe your pother—* 
«« Thecreature's neither one nor t'other. 
*' I caught the animal laft night, 
*• And view'4 it o'er by candle>light : 
*• I mark'd it well— 'twas black as jc|— 
** You ftare— but Sirs, I've got it yet, 
** And can produce it." — *' Pray, Sir, do: 
" I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
*• And I'll be fworn that when you've ftcn 
•* The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 

** Well then, at once to eafe the doubt, 
^' Replies the man, I'll turn him out : 
«* And when before your eyes I've fet him, 
f If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 

He faid ; then full before their fight 
Produc'd the beaft, and lo !— 'twas white. 
Both ftar'd, the man look'd wond'rous wife— • 
f^ My children," the Camelion cries, 
(Then firft the creature found a tongue) 
V You all are right, and all arc wr«ng : 

*' When 
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»* When next you talk of what you view, 
*' Think others fee, as well as you t 
** Nor wonder, if you find that none 
** Prefers your eye-fight to his own/* 

Merricic. 
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The YOtfTH and the PHILOSOPHER.. 

A GRECIAN Youth, of talents rare* 
^^ WJiom Plato's philofophic care 
Had form'd for Virtue*s nobler view. 
By precepts and example too. 
Would often boaft his matchlefs (kill. 
To curb the fteed, and guide the wheel. 
And as he pafs'd the gazing throng. 
With graceful eafe, and fmack'd the thong> 
The idiot wonder they exprefs'd 
Was praife and tranfport to his breaft. 

At length quite vain, he needs would ihew 
His mader what his art could do ; 
And bade his flaves the chariot lead 
' To Acadcmus* facred ihade. 
The trembling grove confefs'd its fright. 
The wood-nymphs ftarted at the fight j ' 

The Mnfes drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmoU fhades retire. 

Howe'er, the youth with forward air. 
Bows to the fage, and mounts the car ; 
The laih refounds, the courfers fpring« 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 

And 
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And gath'ring crowds with eager eyes. 
And fhouts, purfue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the gaol return'd. 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain. 
The felf-fame track he marks again, 
Purfues with care the nice deiign. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement ieiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded fages hail'd the boy. 
And all, but Plato, gaz'd with joy. 
For he, deep- judging fage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, flufh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 
Alas ! unhappy youth, he cry'd, 
Exped no praife from me, (and iigh'd) 
With indignation I furvey 
Such ikill and judgment throwA away* 
The time profufely fquander'd there. 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care,' 
If well employed, at lefs expence. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, fenfe. 
And raised thee from a coachman's fate> 
To govern men and guide the fiate* 

WuirzHMABs 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Sir BALAAM. 

TX7HERE London's column, pointing at the lki«» 

^ y Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies j 
There dwelt a Citizen of fober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Keligious, pun^ual, frugal, and fo forth ; 
His word would pafs for more than he was worth. 
One folid di(h his week-day meal aHbrds, 
An added pudding folemniz'd the Lord's : 
Conflant at Church, and 'Change ; his gains were fure, 
vHis givings rare, favc; farthings to the poor. 

The Devil was piqu'd fuch faintfhip to behold. 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan nOw is wifer than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rous'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds fwe(rp 
The furge, and plunge his Father in the deep ; 
Then full again ft his Corniih lands they roar^ 
And two rich (hip wrecks blefs the lucky ihore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
** Live like yourfelf," was foon my Lady's word ; 
And }o ! two puddings fmoak'd upon the board. 

AAeep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honeft faAor ftole a Gem away : 
He pledg'd it to the knight ; the knight had wir> 
$0 kept the Di'mond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some fcruple rofe, but thus he eas'd his thought, 
*« I'll wow g^ve fix-pence where I gave a groat ; 

♦•Whtr« 
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** Where once I went to church, Pll now go twice— 
«* And am fo clear too of all other vice." 

The Tempter faw his time ; the work he plyM ; 
Stocks and Subfcriptions pour on ^w^xy fide, 
*Till all the Daemon makes his full defcent 
In one abundant fhow'r of Cent, per Cent. 
Sinks deep within him, and pofTefs the wholes 
Then dubs Diredlor, and fecures his foiil. 
Behold Sir Balaam now a man of fpirit, 
Afcribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he call'd a Bleffing, now was Wit> 
And God's good Providence^ a lucky Hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 
His Compting-houfe employed the Sunday morn i 
Seldom at Church ('twas fuch a bufy life) 
But duly fent his family and wife. 
There (fo the Devil ordain'd) one Chriftihas-tidc 
My good old Lady catch'd a cold and dy'd. 
A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight, 

He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite : 

Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleafe the Fair) 

The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air : 
In Britain's Senate he a feat obtains^ 

And one more Penfioner St. Stephen gains; 

My Lady falls t6 play ; fo bad her chance. 

He mud repair it; takes a bribe from France; 

The Houfe impeach him ; Coningfby harangues ; 

The Court forfake him^ and Sir Balaam hangs. 

Wife> fon, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own. 

His wealth, yet dear^, forfeit to the Crown : 

The Devil and the King divide the prize. 

And fad Sir Balaam cuxfes God and dies. 

Pope. 
F CHAP. 
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C H A P. XV. 

EDWIN AMD EMMA. 

IT A R in the windings of a vale, 
-*" Faft by a iheltering wood^ 
The fafe retreat of health and peace, 
A humble cottage ftood. 

There beauteous Emma flouriih'd fair 

Beneath a mother's .eye, 
Whofe only wifli on earth was now 

To fee her bleft, and die. 

The fofteft blufli that nature fpreads. 

Gave colour to her cheek ; ' 
Such orient colour fmiles thro' heav'n 

When May's fwect mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones fcorn 

This charmer of the plains ; 
That fun which bids their diamond blaze. 

To deck our lily deigns. 

Long had fhe fir'd «ach youth with love. 

Each maiden with defpair ; 
And tho' by all a wonder own'd. 

Yet knew not iflie was fair. 

'Till Edwin camey the pride of fwains, 

A foul that knew ho art. 
And from whofe eyes fere'n^ly mild. 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual 
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A mutaal flame was quickly caaght> 

Was quickly too reveaPd ; 
Nor neither bofoxn lodg'd a wi(h 

Which virtue keeps, conceal'd. 

What happy hours of heart-felt blifs 

Did love on both beftow I 
But blifs too mighty long to laft. 

Where fortune proves a foe. / 

His fifter, who like envy form'd, ^ 

Like her in mifchief joy'd. 
To wbrk them harm, with wicked Ikill 

Each darker art employM. 

The father too, a fordid man. 

Who love*nor pity knew. 
Was all unfeeling as the rock 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he feen their mutual Hame, 

And feen it long unmovM ; 
Then with a father's frown at laft. 

He fternly difapprov'd. 

In Edwin's gentle heart a war 

Of diiFering paffions flrove ; 
His heart, which durft not difobey. 

Yet could not ceafe to love. 

Deny'd her fight, he oft behind 
The fpreading hawthorn crept, 

F 2 To 
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To faatch a glance, to mark the fpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 

Oft too in Stanemore's wintry waftc. 

Beneath the moonlight fhade. 
In fighs to pour his foften'd fouU 

The midnight mourner ilray'd. 

His cheeks, where love with beauty glow'd^ 

A deadly pale o'ercaft ; 
So fades the freih rofe in its prime> 

Before the northern blaft. 

The parents now, with late remorfe. 

Hung o'er his dying bed. 
And weary'd Heav'n with fruitlefs pray*r&. 

And fruitlefs (brrows flied. 

'Tis paft, he cry'd, but if your fouls 

Sweet mercy yet can move. 
Let thefe dim eyes once more behold 

What they muft ever love. 

She cdme ; his cold hand fofcly touch'd^ 

And bathM with many a tear; 
Firft falling o'er the primrofe pale 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh \ his fitter's jealous care, 

(A cruel fifter fhe !) 
Forbad what Emma came to fay> 

My Edwin, five for me. 

Now 
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Now homeward as ihe hopelefs went. 

The church-yard path along. 
The blaft blew cold, the dark owl fcream'd 

Her lover's fun'ral fong. 

Amid the falling gloom of night. 

Her ftartling fanCy found 
In ey*ry bn.ih, his hovering fhade. 

His groan in evtry found. 

Alone, appalPd, thus had fhe pafs'd 

The vifionary vaje. 
When lo ! the death-bell fmote her ear. 

Sad founding in the gale; 

Juft then fhe reach'd, with trembling fteps. 

Her aged mother's door ! 
He's gone, ihe cried, and I muft fee 

That angel face no more ! 

I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high againil my fide : 
Prom her white arm down funk her head. 

She ihiver'd, iigh'd, and died. 

Mallet. 

CHAP XVI. 
CELADON AND AMELIA.' 

*nn I S liftening fear, and dumb amazement all : 

-*- When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouth^ eruptive thro' the cloud ; 

F 3 And 
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And following flower, in explofion vaft. 
The Thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firll, heard folcmn o'er the verge of heaven. 
The tcmpeft growls ; but as it nearer corner. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flaih a larger curve, and more 
The noife aftounds : till over head a iheet 
Of livid flame difclofes wide ; then fhuts. 
And opens wider ; (huts and opens ilill 
Expanfive, ivrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loci fen 'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crufli'd horrible, convulfing heaven and earth. 

Guilt hears appall'd, with deeply troul^led thought : 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Defcends the fated flafh. ' Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchlefs pair; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace ; 
The fame, diflinguifh'd by the fex alone : 
Her's the mild luftre of the blooming morn^ 
And his the radiance of the rifen day. 

They lov'd : but fuch their guilelefs paffion was. 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth.- 
'Twas friend fhip heightened by the mutual wilh, 
Th' enchanting hope, and fympathetic glow. 
Beamed from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer felf ; 
Supremely happy in th' awakcn'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the fliades. 
Still in harmonious intercourfe they liv'd 

TIic 
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The rural day, and talk'd the flowing hoar. 
Or figh'd^ and look'd unutterable things. 

So pafs'd their life, a clear united ftream. 
By care unruffled : till, in evil hour. 
The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes flray'd. 
While, with each other bleil, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 
Heavy with inftant fate her bofom heav'd 
Unwonted fighs ; and ftealing oft a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her difordered ch^k. 
In vain afTuring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, reprefs'd her fear; it grew and fhook 
Her frame near diflblution. He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal conflid, and as angels look 
On dying faints, his eyes compaffion fhed. 
With love illumined high. " Fear not," he faid, 
** Sweet innocence ! thou ftranger to o^Tence^ 
" And inward ftorm ! He, who yon ikies involves 
** In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
** With kind regard. O'er thee the fecret fhaft 
** That waftes at midnight, or th* undreaded hour 
" Of noon, flies harmlefs ; and that very voice, 
" Which thunders terror thro' the guilty heart, 
** With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thine. 
" 'Tis fafety to be near thee fure, and thus 
" To clafp perfection I" From his void embrace, 
(Myfterious Heaven !) that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken'd corfe, was ftruck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he ilood, 
Pierc'd by feverjC amazement, hating life, . 

F 4 Speech. 
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Speechlefs, and fix'd in all the death of wo ! 
So, faint refemblance ! on the marble tomb. 
The well- diffem bled mourner Hooping ftands. 
For ever filent, and for ever fad. 

Thomson. 

CHAP. xvir. 
JUNIO AND THEANA. 

C O O N as young reafon dawn'd in Junio*s brcaft. 
His father fent him from thefe genial ifles. 

To where old Thames with confcious pride furvcys 

Green Eton, foft abode of every Mufe. 

Each claffic beauty he foon made his own ; 

And foon fam'd Ifis faw him woo the Nine, 

On her infpiring banks. Love tun'd his fong ; 

For fair Theana was his only theme, 
. Acallo*s daughter, whom in early youth. 
He oft diftinguifh'd ; and for whom he oft 
Had climb'd the bending cocoa's airy height^ 
To rob it of its nedar ; which the maid. 
When he prefented, more ne6lareous decm'd. 
The fweeteft fappadillas oft he brought ; 
From him more fweet ripe fappadillas ieem'd. 
Nor had long abfence yet efFac'd her form ; 
Her charms ftill triumph'd o'er Britannia's fair. 
One morn he met her in Sheen's royal walks j 
Nor knew, till then, fweet Sheen contain'd his all. 
His tafte mature approv'd his infant choice. 
In colour, form, expreflion, and in grace. 
She (honfi all-perfeft ; while each pleafing art. 
And each foft virtue that the fex adorns, 

Adorn'i 
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Adorn'd the woman. My imperfeft flrain 
Can ill defcribe the tranfports Junio felt 
At this difcoVery : he declar'd his love ; 
She own'd his merit, nor refas'd his hand. 

And (hall not Hymen light his brighteft torch » 
For this delighted pair? Ah, Junio knew. 
His fife detefled his The ana's houfe !— 
Thus duty, reverence, gratitude, confpir'd 
To check their happy union. He refolv'd 
(And many a figh that refolution cod) 
To pafs the time, till death his fire removM, 
In vifiting old Europe's lettered climes : 
While ihe (and miny a tear that parting drew) 
Embark'd, reludant, for her native ifle. 

The* learned, curious, and tho' nobly bent 
With each rare talent to adorn his mind. 
His native land to ierve ; no joys he founds 
Yet fprightly Paul ; yet Belgium, Saturn's reign ; 
Yet Greece, of old the feat of every Mufe, 
Of freedom, courage ; yet Aufonia's clime. 
His fteps explor'd ; where painting, mufic's fb^ns ; 
Where arts, where laws, (philofophy's bcft child) 
With rival beauties his attention claimed. 
To his juft-judging, his inftrufled eye. 
The all-perfedt Medicean Venus feem'd 
A perfedl femblance of his Indian fair : 
But when fhe fpoke of love, her voice furpafs'd 
The harmonious warblings of Italian fong. 

Twice one long year elaps'd, when letters came. 
Which briefly told him of his father's death. 
^jHiSed, filial, yet to Heaven refign*d. 

Soon 
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Soon he reach'd Albion, and as ibon embark'd. 
Eager to.clafp the objed of his Jove. 

Blow, profperous breezes ; fwiftly fail, thou Po : 
Swift faird the Po, and happy breezes blew. 

In Bifcay's ftormy feas an armed (hip. 
Of force fuperior, from loud Charente's wave 
Clapt them on board. The frighted flying crew 
Their colours ftrike ; when dauntlefs Junio fir'd 
With noble indignation, kill'd the chief. 
Who on the bloody deck dealt flaughter round. 
The Gauls retreat ; the Britons loud huzza ; 
And touch'd with (hame, with emulation ftung. 
So plied their cannon, plied their miflilc fires. 
That foon in air the haplefs Thunderer blew. 

Blow, profperous breezes ; fwiftly fail, thou Po : . 
May no more dangerous lights retard thy way ! 

Soon Porto Santo's rocky heights they 'fpy. 
Like clouds dim rifing in the diflant fky. 
Glad Eur us whillles, laugh the iportivc crew; 
Each fail is fet to catch the favouring gale> 
While on the yard-arm the harpooner fits. 
Striken the boneta, or the ihark infnares : . 
The little nautilus, with pprple pride 
Expands his fails, and dances o'er the waves : 
Small winjged fifhes on the fhrouds alight ; 
And beauteous dolphins gently play'4 around. 

Tho' fafter than the Tropic-bird they flew. 
Oft J unio csied. Ah 1 when fliall we fee land ? 
Soon land they made : and now in thought he claip'd 
His Indian bride, and deem'd his toils o'erpaid. 

She, no lefs anxious, every evening walk'd 

On 
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On the cool margin of the purple main* 
Intent her Juhio's veffel to defcry. 

One eve (faint calms for many 9 day had ragM) 
The winged Daemons of the tcmpefl rofe -^ 
Thunder, and rain, and lightning's awful power* 
She fled : could innocence, could beauty claim 
Exemption from the grave ; the ethereal bolt* 
That ftretch*d her fpeechlefs* o'er her lovely head 
Had innocently roU'd. 

Mean while, impatient Junio leap'd afhore, 
Regardlefs of the Daemons of the florm. 
Ah* youth ! what woes* too great for man to bear* 
Are ready to burft on thee ? Urge not fo 
Thy flying courier. Soon Theana's porch 
Received him ; at his flght* the antient Haves 
Aflrighted fliriek* and to the chamber point :-— 
Confounded* yet unknowing what they meant. 
He entered hafty— — 

Ah ! what a flght for one who ]ov'd fo well ! 
All pale and cold* in every feature deaths 
Theana lay ; and yet a glimpfe of joy 
Play'd on her face* while with &int faaltering voice^ 
She thus addrefs'd the youth* whom yet flie knew : 

" Welcome* my Junio, to thy native fliore ! 
" Thy fight repays this fummons of my fate: 
" Live* and live happy ; fometimes think of m^: 
" By night* by day* you ftill engag'd my care; 
" And next to God, you now my thoughts employ ; 
** Accept of this— —My little all I give ; 
" Would it were larger"— r— Nature could no more j 
She look'd* embraced him* with a groan expir'd. 

But fay* what ftrains, what language can exprefs 

The 
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The thoufand pangs, which tore the lover's bread ? 
Upon her breathlefs corfe himfelf he threw. 
And to her clay-cold lips, with trembling haftc. 
Ten thoufand kifles gave. He drove to (peak ; 
Nor words he found : he clafpt her in his arms ; 
He iigh'd, he fwoon'd, look'd up, and died away. 

One grave contains this haplefs, faithful pair ; 
And ftill the Cane-ifles tell th^ir matchlefs love ! 

Graingiil* 

CHAP. XVIII. 

DOUGLAS TO Lord RANDOLPH. 

Ti T y name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 

-^'^-*^ My father feeds his flock ; a frugal fwain, 

Whofe condant cares were to increafe his ilore. 

And keep his only fon, myfelf at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I loilg'd 

To follow to the £eld fome warlike lord ; 

And Heaven foon granted what my iire denied. 

This moon which rofe laft night, round as my fhield^ 

Had not yet lill'd her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of £erce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rulh'd like a torrent down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The fliepherds fled 

For fafety, and for fuccour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took, then hailed jto my friends : 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chofeo men, 

I met advancing. The purfuit I led. 

Till we overtook the fpoil-encumber'd foe. 

We 
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We fought and conquer'd. Ere a fword was drawQ» 
An arrow from my bow had picrc'd their chief. 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I difdain'd 
The fliepherd's flothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had fummon'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron fide, 
I left my father's ho.ufe, and took with me 
A chofen fervant to condu£l my fleps :— 
Yon trembling coward who forfook his mailer. 
Journeying with this intent, I pafs'd tliefe towers. 
And, Heaven^dire^ted, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my hamble name. 

HOMB. 

CHAP. XIX. 

O T H E L L O's APOLOGY. 

Ti ^ O S T potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 

^^-^ My very noble and approved good matters ; 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 

It is moft true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in ipeech. 

And little blefs'd with the fet phrafe of peace ; 

For fince thefe arms of mine had feven years pith. 

Till now fome nine moons waHed, they have ns'd 

Their dearefl adion in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I fpeak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ; 

And therefore little ihall I grace my caufe. 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Yet, by your patience. 



IwiH 
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I will a round ttnvarniih'd tale deliver^ 

Of my whole coBrfe of love ; what drngs^ what chanRs, 

What conjiiratioii, and what mighty magic, 

(For fuch proceeding I am charged withal) 

I won his daughter with. ■■ 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me ; 
Still queftion'd me the ftory of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, lieges^ fortunes. 
That I have pail. 

I ran it through, ev'n from my boyifii days. 
To th* very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I fpoke of moil difaftroas chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and £eld : 
Of hair-breadth 'fcapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the infolent foe. 
And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And with it all my travel's hiHory : 
Wherein of*antres vaft, and deferts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whofe heads touch heaven. 
It was my hent to (peak.—- All thefe to hear 
Would Defdemona ferioufly incline. 
But ftill the houfe-afairs would draw her hence. 
Which ever as (he could with hafte difpatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my difcourfe : which I obferving. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good me^ns 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels ihe had fomething heard. 
But not diftindtively. I did confent. 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did fpeak of fome diflfefsful firoke 

1 That 
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That my youth fulFcr'd. My ftory being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs. 

She fwore, in faith, 'twas flrange, 'twas palling ftrange ; 

*Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful 

She wilh'd Ihe had not heard it ^yet flie wilh'd 

That Hcav'n had made her fuch a man : — fhe thank'd me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I fliould but teach him how to tell my flory. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I fpake ; 

She iov'd me for the dangers I had paft; 

And I lov'd her, that (he did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. 

, Shakespear 
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CHAP I. 
On modesty. 

T K N O W no two words that have been more abufed by 
-■^ the diiFerent and wrong interpretations which are put 
upon them, than thefe two, Modefty and Affurance. To 
fay, fuch a one is a modeft man, fometimes indeed pafles 
for a good charader ; but at preient is very often ufed to 
fignify a fheepifh awkward fellow, who has neither good 
breeding, politenefs, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, A man of affurance, though at firft only de- 
noted a perfon of a free and open carriage, is now very ufu- 
ally applied to a profligate wretch, who can break through 
all the rules of decency and morality without a blufh. 

I SHALL endeavour therefore in this «ffay to reftore thefe 
words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of Modefty 
from being confounded with that of Sheepifhnefs, and tc^ 
hinder Impudence from pafling for Afluraace. 

It 
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If I WIS pat to define Modefiy, I would call it. The ie« 
fleftion of an ingenuoa< mind, either when a man has com« 
mitted an aAion for which he cenfores himfelf, or £uiciei 
that he is expofed to the cenfore of others. 

For this reafon a man truljr modeft is as much fo when 
be it alone as in company, and as fabjea to a blaihin his 
dofet, as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I DO not remember to have met with any inftance of mo« 
defty with which I am fo well pleafed, as that celebrated 
one of the young Prince, whofe father, being a tributary 
king to the Romans, had feveral complaints laid againft him 
before the fenate, as a tyrant and oppreflbr of his fnbje^. 
The Prince went to Rome to defend his father, but coming 
into the fenate, and hearing a multitude of crimes proved 
upon him, was fo oppreficd when it came to his turn ta 
Ipeak, that he was unable to utter a word. The &>ry tells 
tts, that the fathers were more moved at this inftance of 
ttodefty and ingenuity, than they could have been by the 
noft pathetic oration ; and, in fhort, pardoned the goilty 
Cither for this early pronrife of virtue itf the fon. 

I T AKB AfiTurance to be. The faculty of pofleffing a man's 
lelf, or of faying and doing indifferent ^ings without any 
nneafinels or emotion in the mind. That which generally 
gives amanaflttrance,i8 amoderate knowledge of theworld, 
but aboye all, a mind fixed and determined in itfelf to do 
nothing agsunfl: the rules of honour and decency. An open 
and afiured behaviour is the natural confequence of fuch a 
fefoludon. A man thus armed, if his words or anions are 
at any time mifinterpreted, retires within himfelf, and from 
a confcioufnefs of his own integrity, afiumes force enough 
to deipiie the little cenfnres of ignorance 6r malice. 

6 EvERtr 



EvK^lr onei.ottgJidC: to.cheii(h;>8hd;encDiifa2^ift^]ii6ifi^f 
the modeftyTand afiuranoe. I have htm t&c&tioned. . :<. : ..;^ 
■ AiftLAN'.:withonta(rirrance:ia'*iiaUei:tD he madi^.-uiij^afy l^jfc 
the folly or ill- nature: of eveqr.oae lie coavilrfW'witb,: ..AL" 
man withQU<riiiode% is Ipfbto all fenfeof iioiHuir a&<ilvkt:ces»^ 
^lirh more than probable^ that thePxiffice abo^c^mcniiQitni 
ed poiTeffisd hQthrthefe^uaUfi6ati6»s.aii5a.Y!er>r8im]|jiAt:;4eA3 
gtte. c'-Widiaftt affjiranoe hcttwould jievcsr fca^^ uft^eritj^pii 
to^peak before the moft augufta€ei&bly;io thfi wovU'lrfimhef: 
eat modefly bewouBihave pleaded: ihescauf^ be h»i t^k^fh 
upon hiiii> though it had' appeared ever forifea»4*to«fe - : < 
From what has been faid^ itiiplaift, diatinodefly'iaiHlf 
scffaranceare both.amiabie> and may very welk flUi^.t in^tf 
fame peribiu. When they arexthir^ mixed tmdbhmdeidrfogQrl 
dier; they compofe what we endcavoiw to ezsprcb^hcn 5W 
&y amodefl affaranee; by which weiiitderftand-jhe(i«ft . 
mean-between ba(hfulnei& and^mpudence* * :i- :i,i: ^^^ 
- Ifhall oottciade.with obfervlag, ,that as iJie d&n^i^3lR^ 
may bedbbthmodeft andairared>.fiiit is alfe p^ilblej^r^ 
fame perfon to be both imptid^t and ha&Cul; :: - :" •: dzsX 
' W£ have fre^ent inHances'.of ihi^rodd Jcilld^.oC jnH^tf re 
in people of depl^ved minds and mean ^ di^^ti^n^ ^i^Q 
tho«igh they are not able to fillet 2t man'4 ^yeSi^ 91 p|QR0.^$^ \ 
a ientence withoat confufionv can ^voluaUrxl]^. e^j^^it^il^ 
greateft villainies, or mo^ indecent anions, -. '^ro'lr. *z'4 
: Such a person feems to have^jnade a.refob2tjo&4tado^ 
even in fpite of himfdf, andinde^ance-qf alL^thoffi^j^e^^ 
and reii:raints his temper and ^mplexiou^^ tp.]^^e^^ 
iahis-w.ay. ' .w ■ -'.: '..'.'::-- ?-'.:";:rn'>rr.h vac Jc 

, Upon the whole, iy^^^^f^^y^^o^^ift^i^o^^ 
maxim,, Jhat the praaice-ofsvixtuf^^t^ojc^fjg^^gij^ 
.Jt^od 10 give a man a becoming afTurance in his words and, 

anions. 
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adicM^s. Guilf: . always feeks to ihelter, itfelfin one of the 
extremes^ and is fometimes attended with both. 

.....\-. ' /.'. Spectator* 

" . C 'hap. IT; 

:.:. - 0» GHEE RFULN ESI 

I H AVE always preferred Clieerfulnefi to. Mirth. The 
--^ latter I confider as an ad, the former as a habit of the 
,i^ind. Mirth is fhort and traniient, cheerfalnefs £xed and 

permanent. Thofe are often raifed into the greateft traa- 
^orts of mirths who are fubjefl to the ^eateft depreffions 

of melancholy: on the contrary, oheerfqlaefs, though it 

dpes not give the mind fuch an exquiiite gladnefs, prevents 

us from falling into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a 
^a^ pf lightnings that breaks through a gloom of clouds* 

9nd glitters for a moment ;. cheerfulnefs keeps up a kind 

^f day-iight m the mind^ and Ells it with a fteadj and per- 
jpetual ferenity. .. .... 

v^ Mbn of aufiere principles look upon mirdi as top wai|. 
Jpa and diiTolate for a ftate of probation> ahd as £lled wi(h 

avqertain triumph and infolence of heart that is inconfiit- 

Kfi^ with a life which is every, moment obnosious to the 

-greateft dangers. , Writcrs.of this cpmplexion have ob/erv;- 

cl4*. tba^ the /<iqred Per&n, who was the, gteat pattj^rjri pf 

perfeftion, was never feen to laj^h^ 
;>i. jpHEERFUMi^sspfinindisRotUatlfrto anyof thefe-ex- 
1 ceptions.i ^t is of a.ferious andpomppfe;d nature i it does not 
^^i^rpw the mind into a condition improper for. the prefent 
^ftate of humanity,, and is very c^opfpicupus in^tliecharaftera 

Ofthofc who are looked ilpoa as the fi^reateii plulofbphers 
^among the Heathens, as well as among thofe who have been 

G a de&rvedl/ 
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defervedly efteemed as faints and holy men among Charil^ 
tians. 

If we coniider cheerfulnefs in three lights^ with regard to 
ourfelves, to thofe we converfe with, and to the great Au- 
thor of our being, it will not a little recommend itfelf on 
^cach of thefe accounts. The man who is poiTefled of this 
excellent frame of mind, is not only eafy in his thoughts^ 
but a perfeft mafter of all the powers and faculties of his 
foul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment 
tindifturbed : his temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
aftion or in folitude. He comes with a relifh to all thofe 
goods which nature has provided for him, taftes all the 
pleafures of the creation which are poured upon him, and 
does not feel the full weight of thofe accidental evils which 
may befal him. 

If we confider him in relation to the perfons whom he 
converfes with, it naturally produces love and good-will to- 
wards him. A cheerful mind is not onlydifpofed to be af- 
fable and obliging, but raifes the fame good-humour in 
thofe who come within its influence. A man finds himfelf 
pleafed, he does not know why, with the cheerfulnefs of his 
companion : it is like a fudden funfhine that awakens a &- 
.cred delight in the mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out 
into friendihip and benevolence towards the peribn whojlas 
fo kindly an €fft&, upon it. 

When I conflder this cheerful flate of mind in its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a condant habitual 
gradtude to. the Author of nature. An inward cheerfulnefs 
is an implicit praife and thanksgiving to Providence under 
nllitsdifpenfations. It is a kind of acquiefcencc in the iUte 

wherein 
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wherein we are placed^ and a fecret approbation of the Di» 
vine will in his condu^ towards man. 

A MAN, who ufes his beft endeavours to live according to 
the didates of virtue and right reafon, has two perpetual 
fources of cheerfulnefs, in the conHderation of his own na* 
tnre, and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If 
he looks into himfelf, he cannot but rejoice in that exiilence» 
which is fo lately beftowed upon him, and which^ after mil- 
lions of ages, will be ftill new, and ftlU in its beginning* 
How many ielf-congratttlations naturally rife in the mind» 
when it reflet on this its entrance into eternity ; when it 
takes a view of thofe improveable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at its firft fetting out, have made fo conii* 
derable a progrefs, and which will be Hill receiving an in* 
preafe of perfection, and confequently an increafe of happi.> 
aefs i The confcioufnefs of fuch a being fpreads a per- 
petual diffiifion of joy through the foul of a virtuous man^ 
and makes him look upon himfelf ever/ moment as more . 
Jiappy than he knows how to conceive, 

TfiE fecond fource of cheerfulnefs to a good mind, is its 
confideration of that Being on whom we have our depen* 
4ence, and in whom^ though we behold him as yet but in 
the firfl faint difcoveries of his p'erle£Uons, we fee every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable* 
We ftnd ourfelves every where upheld by his goodnefs, anel 
furroonded with an immenfity of love and mercy. In ihort, 
we depend upon a Being, whofe power qualifies him to 
inake us happy by an infinity of means, whofe goodnefs an4 
truth engage him to make thofe happy who defire it of 
liim, and whofe unchangeablenefs will fecure us in this 
Kappinefs to all eternity. ' 

Such coniiderations^ which every one ihould perpetually 
(J 3 cherifh 
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cherifti in his thoughts, will banilh from as>all that fecret 
|ieayinefs of heart which unthinking men are fubje^l tq 
when they lie under no real afflidlion ; all that anguifh whici^ 
we may feel from any evil that adlually oppreffes us ; tq 
which 1 may likewife add thofe little cracklings of mirth 
and folly that are apter to betray virtue than'fuppprt it ; | 
and eftablilh in us fuch an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us pleaiing to ourfelvcs^ to thofe with whom we con- 
verfe^ and to him whom we were made to pleafe. 

SfECTATOK| 

C H A P. III. 
On sincerity. 

«T^ RUTH and fincirity have all the advantages of ap- 
-^ pearance, and many more. If the (hew of any thing 
ibc good for any thing, I am fure the reality is better ; for 
yfhy do.es any man d^iTemble, or fcem to be that which he is 
not, but becauf^ he thinks it good to have tlie qualities he 
pretends to? For tp counterfeit and diflemble, is to put on ' 
the appcaraiice of fome real excellency. Now the beft way 
for a man to feem to be any thing, is really to be what hp 
would feem to be. Befides, it is often as trouble^m^ tp 
fupport the pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and if 
^ man have it not, it is mpft likely he will be difcovered t9 
want it, and then all hi* labour to feem to have it is loft. 
There is fomething unnatural in painting, which a (kilfuj 
^ye will eafily diicern from native beauty and complexion* . 
It is hard to perfonate and aft a part long ; for wher^ 
f ruth, is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavour- 
ing to return, and will betray hcrfelf atone time or other. 

Therefore 
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•fSerefofeirafny man- think it convenient tofeem godd, let 
iim be fo in diced, -and then his goodnefs will appear to«vcry 
dnt^s'fatisfaffen ; for truth is convindng> and carries its 
own light and evidence along witii it, and will not onl/ 
eommend us toeyery man's confcience, but, which is much 
mcnre^ to God, ivho learcheth our hearts. So that upon all 
accounts fincetity is true wifdom. Partidularly as to the 
affairs of this wot Id, integrity hath many' advantages over 
all tlie ^tificial modes of difiimulation artd deceit. It is 
fliacS the plainer and eafier, much the fafer and more fecure 
Way of dedlng' in the world : it hath lefs of trouble and dif- 
iicnlty, of eiitanglenient and perplexity, ofdangil- and ha- 
zard in It : it is the ihorteft and nearefl way to our end, 
ifai-rying us thither in a ftraight line, arid will hold oat and 
laft fongeft. The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
gJ-ow weaker and left effeftual and ferviceable to thofethkt 
pra6tife them ; whereas integrity gains^^ ftrength by ufe> 
ind' the mote and longer any man pra^tifeth it, the greater 
ftrvkeit does him, by cosirming his reputation, and ea? 
emu-aging thofe with whom he hath todo, to repofe the 
^eateft confidence in him> which is an unfpe^ahle lul^ 
vantage in bufinefs and the affairs of life. 

A DISSEMBLER muft alwa/s be. upon his guard, aac]^ 
Watdihimfelf carefully, that he do not contradid his own 
^eten^onfi ; for he a£t& an unnatural part, and therefore 
ibtfS pot a continual force and retrain t upon himfelf. 
Whcreas^'he that afts finccrely hath the eaiicft tafk in the 
wMd^ becatife he follows nature, and fo is put to Ho 
ti^frble and care about his words and a6tions ; he needs not 
%vent any pretences before-^hand, nor make excufes after« 
^ds, for any thing he hath faid or done. • 

G ^ ... Buf 
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BvT infincerity is veiy troublefome to manage ; a hypo- 
crite hath ib many things to attend to, as make his life a 
very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of a 
good memory, left he contradid at one tinfe what he (aid 
at another ; but truth is always confident with itfelf, and 
needs nothing, to help it out ; it is always near at hand* 
and fits upon our lips ; whereas a lie is troublefome, and 
needs a great many more to make it good* 

Add to all this, that fincerity is the moft compendious 
wtidom, and an excellent inftrument for the ipeedy difyztch 
of bufinefs. It creates confidence in thofe we have to deal 
with, iaves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things 
to an iflke in few words. It is like travelling in a plaia 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man fooner to his 
journey's end, than byrways, in which men often lofe them-s 
felves. In a word, whatfoever convenience may be thought 
to be in falfhood and diffimulation, it is foon over ; but the 
inconvenience of it is perpetual, becaufe it brings a maa 
under an everlafting jealoufy and fufpicion, fo that he is 
not believed when he fpeaks truth, nor truiled i^hen per* 
haps he means honeftly. When a man hath once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, nothing wiU then ferve his 
turn, neither truth nor falfhood. 

'Indibd, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and flionld never have occafion to converfe more widi 
mankind, never more need their good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter (as hi as refpefts the 
alFaiirs of this world) if he fpent his repntatbn all at once^ 
aad ventored it at one throw. But if he b^ to continue is 
the world, and would have the advantage of reputadoa 
HfUliheisinit, let bia make nie of truth sad fincerity in 
aU his words aad afiions^ for nothing bat thii will hpld oat 
3 l» 
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tp du; end. All other arts may fail, bat «rath and integiitf 
will carry a man throagh» and be^ him out to the laft. 

TxLX.OTfoir» 

CHAP- ly. 

On HONQUIL. 

T^ y ]^ R Y princijple that is a motive to good a&ions o,aght 
"^'to be encouraged, fince men are of fo' different 9 
make, that the fame principle does not work equally opo^ 
all minds. What fome men are prompted to by conTdenceji 
duty or religion, which are only different names for the 
lame thing, others are prompted to by honour*. 

Thb fenfe of honour is of fo £ne and delicate a nator^ 
diat it is only to be met wijth in minds which are naturalljf 
noble, or in fuch as have been cultivated by great examples^ 
•r a refined education. This effay therefore is chiefly de» 
j^gned for thofe whp by means of any of thefe advanti(ges 
are, or ought to be aAuated by this glorious principle. 

But as^nothing is more pernicious than a principle of 
a£tion, when it is mifunderftood, I ihall coniider honour 
with refpeft to three forts of men. Firfk of all, with re- 
gard to thofe who have a rigHt notion of it. Secondly, with 
regard to thofe who have a miftaken notion of it. And 
thirdly, with regard to thofe who treat it as chimerical, and 
turn it into ridicule. . . 

In the firft place true honour, though it be a different 
principle from religion, is that which produces the fame 
effeds. The lines of a^on, though drawn from different 
parts, terminate in the fame point. Religion embraces virtue, 
as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as it is grace- 
fnl and ornamental to human nature. The religious man 

fears 
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Rsufs^'Xite niarl* of Tionoui* Tcortis to do "an iiraftion. Tl^e 
lattfer~corifid'ers Vice as (omethlrig' that is beneath fnm^ tW 
Dfflif as'fbinething that is oiFcnfive to the Divine Beings 
The one as what is uiibecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den* Thus Senec^ fj^eak^iii tte natural and genuine lan- 
guage of a m^of bonctOr> ii(f}ieiche ^(claresj t)Qit were there 
BO God to. fee or punifti vice, he would not commit itj tg^ 
caufe it'is of fo mean, Yd bafe*, and fd Vilfe a hature. 

^"'T^STHAVL conclude thisTiead witli the dcfcnption of-ho^ 
aonr in the parting of yonng Jbba, • - - - - - 

^IJ(niouf*s a JTacred tie, the law of kings. 
The noble mind's diftin|[uifliing perfe6tion« ' 
"; tThat aids and ftrengthens virtue when it meets her^ 
And imitates her a6Uons where ihe is not, 
It ought not to be ipdrted with,-i— » " 

CatoV 

In the fecond place^ we are to copiider thofe who have 
mlflaken notions of honour. And thefe are fuch as eftablifh 
any thing to themfelves for a point of honour which is con- 
trary either to the laws of God, or of their country ; whg 
think it more honourable to revenge than to forgive an in- 
jury ; who make no fcruple of telling a lie, but would put 
any man to death that accufes ^hem of it ; who are more 
careful to guard their reputation by their courage than by 
tlieir virtue. True fortitude is indeed fo becoming in human 
nature, that he who wants it fcarce deferves the name of a 
jnan ; but we find feveral who Co much abufe this notion, 
that they place the whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal 
courage 5 by which means we have bad many among us who 

have 
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liave called themfelves men of honour, tkat wonH have 
been a difgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who fa- 
crifices any duty of a reafonable creature to a prevailing 
mode or fafiiion, who looks upon any thing as honourable 
that is dilpleafing to his Maker, or deilra£live to focietyi 
who thinks himlelf obliged by this principle to the practice 
of fome virtues and not of others, is by no means to be 
reckoned among true men of honour. 

TiMOGENEs wasalively inilanceofoneaduated byfalft 
honour. Timogeries would fmile at a man's jett who ridi- 
culed his Maker, and at the fame time, run a man through 
the body that fpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes would have 
fcorned to have betrayed a fecret, that was intrufted with 
him, though the fate of his country depended upon the dK^ 
covei^ of it. Timogenes took'^way the life of a young fcK 
low in a du^I, for having fpoke ill of Belinda, a lady whom 
he himfelf had feduced in her youth, and betrayed intp 
want and ignominy. To clo'fe his charafter, Timogenes^ 
after havjog mined fet^r^lT poor tradefmen's.faDiilies who 
ha4 trailed him, fold his eftate to.fatisfy his creditors ;.jxut 
like a man of honour, difpofed of all the money he cou^ 
make of it, in the paying qf his play-debts, or to Ipeak in 
his own language, his debts of honour. 

Iff the^hird place, we are toconfider thofe perfons, who 
treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule, 
M<in who are profefledly of no honour, are pf a more profli- 
eate and abandoned nature tha^ even thofe who are aduated 
by falfe notions of it, as there is more hope of a heretic 
than of an atheift. Thefe fons of infamy confider honor 
with old Syphax, in the play before-mentioned, as a fine 
imaginary notion that leads aftray young unexperienced men^ 
and draws them into real mifchleft, while they are' engaged 
''''■- -' • in 
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fn the purfttits of a ihadow, Thefe are generally perfons 
who, in Shakefpeare's phrafe^ '' are worn and hackneyed in 
the ways of men ;" whofe imaginations are grown callous^ 
and have loft all thpfe delicate fentiments which are natural 
to Blinds that are innocent j^nd undepraved. Such old bat? 
tered mifcreaots ridicule evefy thihg as romantic that comef 
Ip competition with their prefefit intereft, and treat thofe 
perfons as vifionaries, whp dare ft^n^ up in a corrupt age^ 
jbr what has not its immediate reward joined to it. The 
talents, intereft, or experience of fuch meri, make then;^ 
yery often ufeful in all pajtifs, a^dat all dmes. But what- 
ever wealth and dignities they may arrive at^ they ought t^ 
confider, that every one Hancis as a blot in the annals of hi$ 
iconntry* who arrives at the temple ojT honour by any othef 
way than through that of virtn^* 

pVARDIAKt 

C H A P. V. 
Ok G'OOD humour. 

GOOD humour may be defined a habit of being pleaied s 
a conftant and pereQnial foftnefs of manner^ eafineft 
f)f approach, and fnavity of difpofition ; like that which 
every man perceives in him&lf^ when the firfl tranfports of 
new felicity have fnbfided, and his thoughts are only kep^ 
in motion by a flow fucceflion of foft impulfes. Good hM- 
moor is a ftate between gaiety and unconcern ; the ad or 
emanation of a mind at leifure to regard the gratificatioi^ 
of another. 

It is imagined by many» that whenever they a/pire tQ 
pleaie, they are required to be merry, and to ihew the glad? 
aefi of t)ieir ibuk by flights and pieafimtry, and burfts of 

baghter. 
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laogliter. Bot thougk thefe men may be for a time heard 
With applaufe and admiration^ they feldom delight us long. 
We enjoy them a little^ and then retire to eafinefs and good 
hamour^ as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering 
with the fan, bat foon tarns aching away to verdur; and to 
lowers. 

Gaiety is to good hamoar as animal perfumes to yege« 
table fragrance ; the one overpowers weak fpirits, and the 
other recreates and revives them. Gaiety feldom fails to 
give fome pain ; the hearers either fbrain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy aad 
deipair. Good humour boafb no faculties which every 
ene does not believe in his power, and pleafes principally 
by not offending. . 

It is well known, that the moft certain way to'give anjr 
man pleafure, is to perfuade him that you receive pleafare 
from him, to encourage him to freedom and confidence, and 
to avoid any fuch appearance of fuperiority as may overbear 
and deprefs him. We fee many that by this art only, ipiend 
their days in the midft of careffes, invitations, and civilities ; 
and without any extraordinary qualities or attainments, are 
the univerfal favourites of both fexes, and certainly find a 
friend in every place. The darlings of the world will^ ia« 
deed, be generally found Aich as excite neither jealoufy nor 
fear ; and are not confidered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themielves with common 
accompliihments, and endeavour rather to folicit kindneft 
than to raife efteem. Therefore in aflemblies and places of 
refort it feldom fails to happen, that though at the entrance 
of fome particular peribn every face brightens with gladnefs^ 
and every hand is extended in falutation, yet if you purfue 
him beyond the firft exchange of civilities, you will find him 

of 
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of veryfmall importance* and only welcome to the coin.* 
paajr, as one by whom all conceive themfelves admiredj^ a4i.d 
with whom any one 05 at liberty to amufe himfelf when hfi 
canfind.no other auditor or companion; as one witH whom 
all are at*aft. Who will hear a jeft without criticifin, and a 
narrative withott contradi^ion ; who laughs with every wit> 

and. yiejds to -every difputen . •„ -> 

^ There are many whofe vanity always inclines tienL tp 
i^ociate withthofe from whom they have no reafon to feaf 
inortification ; and there are times Jn which the wife and the 
knowing are, willing to receive praife without the labour of 
jdeferving it, in which the moil elevated mindii willing to 
4cfcend, aiv^ the mofi: adive to beat reft* AJl. therefore. ar^ 
at fome hour or another fond of companions, whom they can 
jcatertain upon eafy. terms, and who will relieve them from 
JhHtude> without condemning them ^o vigilance and can* 
iion*. .We are moft inclined to love when we have n6thing 
,10 fcat^ and he that encourages us to pleafe ourfelves,. will 
aiot.be. long, without .preference in bur afFeftion to thpfe 
.whofe learning holds us at the diflance of pupils^ or whofe 
jNJt calls all attention from us^ and leaves us. without im.-^ 
^rtance and without regard* 

,, It U remarked by prince Ifenry> when he fees Falftaff ly- 
ing on the ground, *^ that he could have better (pared a 
better man," He was well acquainted with Uie vices an4 
/ollies of him whom he lamented^ but while his cqnvidlio^ 
compelled him to do juHice tofuperior qualities, his tender- 
V^efsflill broke out at the remembrance of FalftaiF, of the 
.-cbearful companion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had 
pafTed his time in all the luxury of idlenefs> who. had glad- 
dened him with unenvied merriment, and whom he could 
-at pn^e enjoy and defpife. 

^ *. ^ ■ Yov 






JjToiT may. perhaps-* think 4iui ayccuyit^pf tlv^crifh.9;an?g 
dJAinguifhed for their good huipour^ jiot very CQnS^^t^ 
with the pxMks which I have belbawpii »;poix it., J^^p ^°f-^fe 
nothiog can inorp evidently fhew the vaJue^if .thi8j[|niJity^ 
than, that, it reconvniends thofexhp^^ar^deftitutepf^all othtr 
excellencies, and procures regard io the triflings fnejfid(ll^p 
to^th^.wprthlefs, and afFeftion to the dull. » 

Good humoar is indeed generally degraded by the cha- 
rafters in which it i^^undr| foj^beijij^ cepfidered as a cheap 
and vulgar ^ality, we find it often neglefled by thofe that 
having 'exccflenOT?ofMgl!feA^wati^^^^ 
' dpr, perhstpa ^iQia^ine. that^ theyjiave. fon^ r^l^^. to gf ^tifr 
themfelves, at the e^peiice olF others, .^and, are tp denymf 

HQflupUanpe, r^erthan.tQpra6U.fe.ijL^ ifis by'fome u^for- 
-■ * - ^ • •• r.. . , . *. ... t lie Oj n'.»'/\:. C""! {[ioirlw 

tanatCLxniftakfi that^mail all t{^of^.v<h<lJi^x^ PX^l^^^ 
jfte^Qi or loye,„pref8 thc:ir preteijfions, with too. little confi- 
dpration of ottiers. This niiial?;e tay own intefeA as wot 
»»w^ a^4l for^neraLhajppiqef^^^kes ^me^deiiroi^^^^^ 
^fyj fQT-i^ have a frienid, * who beca^fc lie knows ^Tkis* owij 
jWelity: ^nd ufefu In eis,; is; never willmg to jink* iiito Vcom- 
panion. i fcivfe a wife whofc beauiy firft Tubijiediftprani 

whof^ Vfit confirmed her cohquef^ ; but ^ofe beauty now 

'> - -.'■,'". .z\y r. '..f r..'j .n\L^.<i. z f.\ lytSofl . 
ferves no other purpofe than to entitle her to tyranny, and 

whpfewit IS only ^fed to i unify perverfeneis. . . 

Surely nothing can be ;nore ..unreafongble th^n jto lofe 

the. will to pleafe, ^yhen we are ^confcious of the powerj^or 

fhew more crnelty than to chufe any kind of influence h^tprp 

th^t of kindnefs. He that regards /the. welfare (jfoffi^rs, 

^AiQuld xn^kQ his virtue approachabIe,'that it maj be'^ovda 

,and copied^ and he that confiders the wants wliich eve^ 

,man feels, or will feel of ext^m^ affi&nce^ muftj^^^^ Wilh 

^^0 be furroi^nded by thgfe that" love himl .tluhWtli'ofe'tRat 

^..' . ;„.. .'.; ;.;: /:;,.- ..*.i. tf ii'.-vi v.i,: c.ui li.'j:^ iiuii Sfioit 
y^ admire 
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admire his excellencies^ or iblicit his favours ; for adinxnu 
tion ceafes with novelty^ and intereft.gains its end and re- 
.tires. A man whofe great qaalities want the ornament of 
fhperficial attractions^ is like a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only till the treafun ii 
tthaufled. 

Ramblbk* 

C H A P. VI. 

Oh thb knowledge of the WORLtf, 

• 

NOTHING has fo mnch expofed men of learning tm 
contempt andridicule, as their ignorance of things 
which are knowir to all bat themfelres. Thofe who have 
been taugllit to confider the inftitutions of the fchods, at 
living the lafl perfection to human abilities, are furpri&dl 
to fee men wrinkled with fiudy, yet wanting to be inftriidledl 
in the minute circumftances of propriety, or the neceflaiy 
forms of daily tranfaCtion ; and quickly (hake off thdr re» 
▼erence for modes of education, which they find to produce 
no ability above the reft of mankind* 

Books, fays Bacon, can never teach the ufe of booicf. 
The ftudent muft learn by commerce with mankind to te* 
dace his fpeculations to practice, and accommodate hit 
knowledge to the purpof«8 of life. . 

It Js too cpmmon for thofe who have been bred to firho- 
laftic profeffions, and paiTed much of their time in acade* 
mies, where nothing but learning confers honours, todifie- 
gard every other qualification, and to imagine that they ihall 
find mankind ready to pay homage to their knowledge, and 
to crowd about them for inflra£tion. They therefore ftepoot 
firom thw cells into the open world, with all the confidence 
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of authority and dignity of importance ; they look round 
about them at once with ignorance and fcorn on a race of 
beings to whom they are equally unknown and equally 
contemptible, but whofe manners they muft imitate, and 
•with whofe opinions they mufl comply, if they defire to 
pafs their time happily among them. 

To leflen that difdain with which ifcholars are inclined to 
look on the common buiinefs of the world, and the unwil- 
lingnefs with which they condefcend to learn what is not to 
be found in any fyflem of philofophy, it may be neceflary 
to confider, that though admiration is excited by abflrufe 
refearches and remote difcoveries, yet pleafure is notgiven^ 
nor affedion conciliated, but by fofcer accompliihments, and 
qualities more eafily communicable to thofe about us. He 
that can only converfe upon queftions, about which only a 
fmall part of mankind has knowledge fufficient to make thetn 
Curious, mull lofe his days in unfocial filence, and .live in 
the crowd of life without a companion. He that can only 
be ufeful in great occaiions, may die without exerting his 
abilities, and ftand a helplefs fpei^ator of a thoufand vexa- 
tions which fret away happinefs, and which nothing is re- 
quired to remove but a little dexterity of condu6l and rea- 
dinefs of expedients. . ' 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to fet 
him above the want of hourly afliftance, or to extinguifh the 
defire of fond endearments, and tender omcioufnefs ; and 
therefore, no one ihould think it unneceffary to learn thofe 
arts by which friendfhip may be gained. Kindnefs is pre- 
ferved by a conftant reciprocation of benefits or inter- 
change of pleafures ; but fuch benefits only can be beftowed, 
as others are capable of receiving, and fuch pleafures only 
Imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

H By 
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By this defcent from the pinnacles of art no honour will 
be loft ; for the condeicenfions^of learning are always over- 
paid by gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little 
things^ appears, to ufe the fimile of Longinus, like the fun 
in his evening declination ; he remits his fplendor but retains 
his magnitude ; and pleafes more though he dazzles lefs. 

Rambleiu 

CHAP. VII. 

On the ADVANTAG?S op uniting GENTLEr 
NESS OF MANNERS with FIRMNESS of MIND. 

*r T Mentioned to you, fome time ago, a fentencc, which I 
ir-^ would moft carneftly wiih you always to retain in your 
. thoughts^ and obferve in your condu6l; it is/ua<viter in 
pndot fortiter in re. I 4o not know any one rule fo unex-- 
Ccptionably ufeful and neceflary in every part of life. 
Thb fua'siitir in moda alone would degenerate and fink 
- into a mean, timjid pomplaifance, and paflivenefs, if notfup- 
ported and dignified by ihe/oriiter in re ; which would alfb 
rnn in tofimpetuofity and brutality, if not tempered and Soft- 
ened by the fuamter in modo : however, they are feldom 
' united; The warm choleric man, with ftrong animal fpi- 
. rits, defpifes ihe/uaviter in modp^ and thinks to carry all. 
before him by thc/orfiter in re. He may poflibly, by great 
accident, now and then fucceed, .when he has only weak 
and timid people t;o deal with; but his general fate will be, 
to (hock, oiFend> be hated, and fail. On the other hand, 
the cunning crafty m^n thinks to gain all his ends by the 
fuaviier in modo only : he becomes all things to all men $ 
he feems to have no opinion of his own, and fervilely adopts 
A^ prefent opinion of the prefentperibn \ he infin»ates him^ 

fcif 
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felf only into the cfte^m of fpols, but is foon detcftcd, and 
. fiirely defpifed by every body elfe. The wife man- (who 
differs as mach from the cunning, ais from the choleric man) 
alone joins the /uaviter in modo with lYvefvrtiter in re. 

If you are in authority, ai^d have a right to command, 
your commands delivered y«/i«i;//^r in modo will be willingly, 
cheerfully, and confe^uently well obeyed ; whereas if givca 
erAy /ortiter^ that is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus 
fays, be interpreted than executed. For my own part, if I 
badp my footman bring me a glafs of wine, in a rough in- 
fuLting mapner, I Ihould expedl, that in obeying me, he 
would contrive to ipill fome of it upon me; and I am fure 
I fhould deferve it. A cool Heady refolution (hould ihow« 
that wher^ you have a right to command, you will be obey- 
ed ; but, at the fame time, a gentlenefs in the manner of 
enforcing that obedience, fhould make it a cheerful one, and 
foften, as much as poiUble, the mortifying con fcioufnefs. of 
inferiority. If you are to afk a favour, or even to folicit 
. your due, you muH do it /ua*viter in modo, or you will give 
thofe, who have a mind to refufe you either, a pretence to 
do it, by relenting the manner ; but, on the other hand, 
you muf( by a ileady perfeverance and decent tenacioufnefs, 
fhow the /ortiter in re. In fhort, this precept is the only 
way I know in the world, of being loved without being de- 
fpifed, and feared without b<ing hated. It conftitutes the 
. dignity of character, which every wife man muft endeavour 
to eflablifh. 

If therefore you. find that you have a haHinefs in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indifcrectfallies, 
or rough exprefiions, to either your fuperiorci, your equals, 
or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and 
call the /uavitir in modo to your a£iitance : at the £rit im« 

Ha pulfe 
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pulfe of pafCon be filent, till you can be foft. Labotir even 
to get the command of your countenance fo well, that thbfe 
emotions may not be read in it : a moil unfpeakable advan- 
tage in bufinefs ! On the other hand, let no complaifance, 
nogentlenefs of temper, no weakdefire of pleafingon your 
part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other peo- 
ple's, make you recede one jot from any point that reafon 
and prudence have bid you purfue ; but return to the charge, 
perfift, perfevere, and you will find moft things attainable 
that are poffible. A yielding, timid meeknefs is always a* 
bufed and infulted by the unjuft and the unfeeling; but 
meeknefs, when fuftained by lYit fortiter in re, is always re« 
ipeded, commonly fuccefsful. In your friendfhips and 
connexions, as well as in your enmities, this rule is- parti- 
cularly ufeful; let your firmnefs and vigour, preferve*and 
invite attachments to you ; but, at the fame time, let your 
manner hinder the enemies of your friends and dependents 
from becoming your's : let your enemies be difarmed by the 
gentlenefs of your manner, but let them feel at the fame, 
time, the fteadinefs of your juft refentment; for there 
is a great difference between bearing malice, which is al- 
ways ungenerous, and a refolute felf-defence, which is aU 
ways prudent and juflifiable, 

I CONCLUDE with this obfervation. That gentlenefs of 
^ manners, with firmnefs of mifad, is a ihort, but full defcrip- ' 
tion of human perfeftion, on this fide of religious and me- 
ral duties. 

Lord Chesterfield, 
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CHAP VIII. 
On GOOD SENSE. 

TXTEREIto explain what I undcrftand by good fcnfc, 
^ ^ I Ihould call it right reafon ; but right reafon that 
arifes not from formal and logical dedudlionsj but from a 
fort of intuitive faculty in the foul, which diflinguifhes by 
immediate perception : a kind of innate fagacity, that in 
nany of its properties feems very much to refemble inftinfl. 
It would be improper, therefore, to fay, that Sir Ifaac New- 
ton ihewed his good fenfe, by thofe amazing difcoveries 
wi^ich he made in natural philofophy : the operations of this 
gift of heaven are rather inftantaneons, than the fefuU of 
any tedious procefs^ Like Diomed, after Minerva had en* 
doed him with the power of difcerning gods from mortals^ . 
the man of good ienfe difcovers at once the truth of thofe 
objeAs he is moft concerned to diftinguiih ; and conduct 
kimfelf with fuitable caution and fecurity. 

It is for this reafon, poflibly, that this quality of the 
Qiindisnotfo often found united with learning as one could 
wifh : for good fenfe being accuftomed to receive her difco* 
veries without labour or fludy, fhe cannot foeaiily wait for 
thofe truths, which bein? placed at a diftance, and lying 
^ncealed under numberlefs covers, require much pains 
and application to unfold. 

But though good fenfe is not in the number, nor always^ 
it muft be owned, in the company of the Sciences ; yet is it 
(as the mofl fenfible of poets has juflly obferved) 

fairly worth the feven. 
Iledlitude of underftanding is indeed the mofl ufeful, as well 
fi9 the moil noble of human endowments, as it is the ibve- 
P 3 reign 
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reign guide and director in twtry branch of civil and focia^ 
intercourfe. 

Upon whatever occafion this enfighteningfacnlty is exert- 
ed, it is always fure to aft with diftinguifhed eminence ; but 
its chief and peculiar province feems to lie in the commerce 
of the world. Accordingly we may obferve, that thofe wh©, 
have converfed more with men than with books ; whofe wii^ 
dbm is derived rather from experience than contemplation ; 
generally pofTefs this happy talent with fuperior perfeftio^. 
For good fenfe, though it cannot be acqufred, may be im- 
proved ; and the world, I believe, will evef be found to 
afford the moft kindly foil for its cultivation, 

Mblmoth: 

CHAP. IX. 
On S T U D y. 

Q T U D I E S ferve for delight, for ornament, and for abi- 
^ lity. The chief ufe for delight is in privatencfs and 
retiring ; for ornament, is in difcourfe ; and for ability, is 
in the judgment and difpoiition of buiinefs. For expert men' 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one by one 5 
but the general cbunfels, and the plots^ and marfhalling 0/ 
affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. To fpend 
too much time in fludies is iloth ; to ufe them too much for 
ornament is affectation ; to make judgment wholly by their, 
rules is the humour of a fcholar. They perfedl nature, and 
are perfeded by experience; for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by duty, and ftudiei 
themfelves do give forth diredlionstoo much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemi^ 
iludies. fimple men admire them, and wife men ufe thieln \ 

i9l 
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for they teach not their own ixfc, but that is a wifdom with 
oat them, and above them^ won by obfervation. Read not 
to contradict and confute, nor to believe and'tak&for'granl- 
ed, nor to iind talk and difcourfe, but to weigh and cohfi- 
der. Some books are to be tafted, others to be fwaflowed, 
and fome few to be chewed and digefted ; that is^ fbme 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read bat 
not curioufly ; and fome few to' be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Some books alfb may be read by 
deputy, and extrafls made of them by others ; but that 
ihould be only in the lefs important arguments, and the 
meaner fort of books ; elfe diftilled books are like common 
diftilled waters, flaihy things. Reading maketh a full 
man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an exad man. * 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a 
jreat memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a pre- 
fent wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning to feem to know that he doth not. 

Bacok« 

C H A P., X, 

Ow SATIRICAL WIT. 

r— TP RUST me, this unwary pleafantry of thine will 
'*' fooner or l/iter bring thee into fcrapes and diffi- 
culties, which no after wit can extricate thee out of. In thefe 
fallies, too ofc I fee, it happens, that the perfon laughed 
at, coniiders himfelf in the light of a perfon injured, with 
all the rights of fuch a Situation belonging to him ; and 
when thou viewefthimin that lighttoo, and reckoneft upon 
his friends, his family, his kindred and aillies, and muflereft 
Vf with ^hem the ms^y recruits which will lift under him 
il ^ from 
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from* a fcnfe of common danger ^ 'tis no extravagant arith- 
metic to fay, that for every ten jokes, thou haft got an hun- 
dred enemies ; and, till- thou hail gone on, and raifed a 
fwarm of wafps about thine ears^^ and art half ftung to 
death by them, thpu wilt never be convinced it is fo. 

I CANNOT fufpeft it in the man whoni I efteem, that 
there is the leaft fpur from fpleen or malevolence of intent 
in thefe fallies. I believe and know them to be truly ho- 
neft and fportive ; but coniider, that fools cannot diftin- 
guiih this, and that knaves will not ; and thou knoweft hot 
what it is, either to provoke the one, or to make merry 
with the other : whenever they afTociate for mutual de- 
fence, depend upon it they will carry on the war in fuch a^ 
manner againft thee, my dear friend, as to make thee 
heartily iick of it, and of thy life too. ^ 

. Revenge from ibme baneful corner fhall level a talt of 
difhonour at thee, which no innocence of heart or integrity 
of condu6l fhall fet right. The fortunes of thy houfe fhati 
totter — thy character, which led the waiy to them, fhall 
bleed on every fide of it — thy faith queftioned — thy works 
belied — thy wit forgotten — thy learning trampled on. To 
wind up the laftfceneof thy tragedy, Cruelty and Cow- 
ardice, twin ruffians, hired and fet on by Malice in the 
dark, fhall ftrike together at all thy infirmities and mif- 
takes : the befl of us, my friend, lie open there, and trufl 
me— when to gratify a private appetitfe, it is once refblved 
upon, that an innocent and an helplefs creature fhall be fa- 
cnficed, it is an eafy matter to pick up fticks enough from 
any thicket where it has flrayed, to make a fire to offer it 
uf with. 

Sterne, 

CHAP, 
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c H A P. xr. 

HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS 
TO THB PLAYERS* 

SPEAK the fpcech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to yo«^ 
trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as manf 
of our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had fpoke 
my lines. And do not faw the air too much with your 
hand thus; but ufe all gently; for in the very torrent^ 
tempeft, and, as I may fay, whirlwind of your pillion, yon 
muft acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
fmoothnefs. Oh ! it offends me to the foul, to hear a ro« 
bufteous periwig-pated fellow tear a pafiion to tatters, to 
v^y rags, to fplit the ears of the groundlings ; who (for the 
moil part) are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb 
. ihews and noife : I could have fuch a fellow whipp'd for 
o'erdoing termagant ; it out-herods Herod. Pray you^ 
avoid it. 

Be not tootaihe neither ; but let your own difcretion be 
your tutor. Suit the adion to the word, the word to the 
action, with this f|>ecial obfervance, that you o'erflep not 
the modefty of nature : for any thing fo overdone is from 
the purpofe of playing ; whofe end, both at the firft and 
now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to na- 
ture ; to fkew virtue her own feature, (com her own image^ 
and the very ?ge and body of the time, his form and preiTure. 
Now, this overdone, or come tardy of, though it make the 
nnikilful laue^h, cannot but make the judicious grieve : the 
cenfure of oi^e of which muft in your allowance o'erweigh a. 
whole theatre of others. Oli ! there be players that 1 have 
ieen play, ^hd heard others praife, and that highly (not to 

fpeak 
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ipeakit profanely) that, neither having the accent of Chri£' 
tian, nor the gait of Qhrifli^, Pagan^ nor man, have fb 
Srutted and bellowed, that I have thought fome of nature's 
journeymen had mad&men, and not made them well ; they 
imitated humanity fo abominably. 

A IV D let thoTe that play your c)owns, fpeak no more th^n 
is hi down for them : for there be 6f them that will them* 
Helves laugh> to fet o(l fome quantity of barren fpedators to 
laugh too ; though, in the mean time, fome necefTary quef. 
tiott of the play be then to be confidered :-^that's villainous ; 
a^d ibews 4 viqA pitiful ambition in the fool that ufes it. 

CHAP, XII, 
Thb present condition of MAN vindicated, 

TT E AV 'N from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 

J- -*' All but the page prefcrib'd, their prefent ftate: 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know« 

Or who could fuffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip «id play ? 

Pleased to the laft, he crops the flowVy food, 

Aad licks the hand juA rais'd to ihed his bloody 

Oik blindnefs to the future ! kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n i 

Who fees with equal eye, as Goj of all^ 

A hero periih, or a fparrow fall. 

Atoms or fyilems into ruin hurPd, 

And now a bubble burd, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions foar; 
^ait the great teaclier Death ; and Gpd adore. 

I What 
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"What future blir3> he gives not thee to know* 
^at gives that Hope to be thy bleffing nown 
Hope fprings eternal in the human breaft ; 
Man never Is, but always To be Weft: 
The foul, uneafy and confin'd from hon^, 
|lefts and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whofe untntor'd mind ' 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind | 
His foul proud Science never taught to flray 
Far as the folar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet fimple Nature to his hope has given^ 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav*n ; 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac'd^ 
Some happier iiland in the watery wafte. 
Where (laves once more their native land behol^t 
Ko fiends torment, no Cl^riilians thirft for gold* 
To Be, contents his natural defire. 
He aiks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's ftrci 
But thinks, admitted to that equal iky» 
His faithful dog fhall bear him company. 

Go, wifer thou I and in thy fcale of fea(e» . , 

Weigh thy Opinion againft Providence ; 
Call imperfe^ion what thou fancieft fuch» 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much ; 
Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or guft» 
Yet cry, if Man*s anhappy, God's unjuft; 
If man alone ingrofs not heav'n's high care^ 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
$natch from his hand the balance and the rod^ 
Re-judge his juftice, be the God of God, 
in Pride, in reasoning Puide, our error lies ; 
All quit their fohere, and raih into the ikiei. 
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Pride ftill is aiming at the bleft abodes^ 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods* 

Afpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 

Afpiring to' be Angels, Men reb^l : 

And who bat wiflkes to invert the laws 

Of Oedbr, fins againU th' Eternal Caaie» 

Fori. 



CHAP. XIII* 
Ok the order op NATURE. 

O EE, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
^ All matter quick, and burfting into birth* v 
Abore, how high, progreffive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vaft chain of Being ! whi^h from God began. 
Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man; 
Beaft, bird, fi(h, infedl, what no eye can iee. 
No glafs can reach ; from Infinite to thee. 
From thee to Nothing.—On fuperior pow*r» 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours : 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one ftep broken, the great fcale's dellroyed i 
From Nature's chain whatever link you (Irike, 
Tenth or ten thoufandth, breaks the chain alike* 

And, if each fyftem in gradation roll 
Alike efTential to th' amazing Whole, 
The leail confufion but in one, not all 
That fyflem only, but the whole muft fall* 
Let Earth, iinbalanc'd from her orbit fiy. 
Planets and Suns run lawlefs thro' tl^e iky ; 

4 U% 
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Let ruling Angels from their fphere« be hiid'd. 
Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world 5 
Heavens whole fo4indations to their centre ood. 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread Order break-— for whom? for thee f 
Vile worm !— Oh Madnefs ! Pride 1 Impiety I 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dull to tread. 
Or handy to toil> afpir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or car repin'd 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling Mind? 
J aft as abfardfor any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Juil as abfurd, to mourn the tafks or pains. 
The great dire£Ung Mind of All ordains* 

All are but parts of one ftupendous whole, 
Whofe body Nature is, and God the foul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the fame. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame. 
Warms in the fun, refrelhes in the breeze. 
Glows in the ftars, and blofToms in the trees. 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unfpent ; 
Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfedl, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfeA, in vile Man that mourns. 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no fmall ; 
He fills, he bounds, conned, and equals alK 

Ceafe then; nor Order Imperfe£tion name : 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame. 
Kno\y thy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Qf blindnefs, weaknds, Heav'n beftows on thee. 

m ^ Submit. 
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Submit.-^Tn this, or any other (phere^ 

Secure to be as bleft as thou canft bear: 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing Pow'r, 

Or ill the natal, oii the mof tal hour. 

AH Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Dire^ion, which thou canfl not fee; 

All Difcord, Harmony not underftood ; 

All partial Evil, untverfal Good : 

And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafbn'$ fpite. 

One truth isdear,>WHAT£V£a is, is right. 

Bori» 



CHAP. XIV. 
Thb origin of superstition and TYRANNV. 

TXT HO. firft taught fouls cnilav'd, and realms undone, 

^ ^ Th* enormous faith of mahy made for one ; 
That proud exception to all Nature^s laws, 
T' invert th« world, and counter«work its Caufe ? 
Force. firfl made Conqueft, and that conquefl. Law; 
•Till Superftition taught the tyrant awe. 
Then (har'd the Tyranny, tben lent it aid» 
And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Sabje6b made : 
She 'midft the light'ning's blaze,; and thunder's found. 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd th«-grottnd. 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray. 
To Pow'r unfeen, and mightier, far than they : 
She, from the rending earth and burning ikies. 
Saw Gods defcend, and liends infernal rife : 
Here^fix'd the dreadful^ there the^ bleft abodes ; 
Fear made >bei( Deyils, and weak Hbpe ,her jQods ; 

Goda 
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Gods partial, changefal, paftionate^ uhjuft, 
Whofc attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luik ; 
Snch as the fouls of cowards might conceive^ 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe* 
Zeal then, not charity, became the gnide ; 
And hell was built on fpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then facred feem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 
Then firft the Flamen tailed living food ;' 
Next his grim idol fmear'd with human blood ; 
With Heav'ns own thunders ihook the world below# 
And play'd the God an engine on his^foe. 

So drives Self-love, thro* Juft and thro* anjuft^ 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luft : 

The fame Self-love, in all, become^ the ca\i(e 

Of what retrains him. Government and Laws. 

For, what one likes if others like as well. 

What ferves one will, when many wills rebel f 

How fhall he keep, what, fleeping or awake, 

A weaker may furprife^ a ftronger take i 

His fafety muft his liberty reflrain : 

All join to guard what each deiires to gain. 

Forc'd into virtue thus by Self-defence, 

Ev*n kings learn'djullice and benevolence: 

Self-love fojpfook the path it firft purfu'd. 

And found the private in the public good« 

'Twas then, the ftudious head or generous mind. 

Follower of God, or friend of human»kind. 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to rellore 

The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before ; 

Re-lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
' If not God's image, yet his ihadow drew : 

^ Taught 
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' Taught Pow'r^s doe ufe to People and to Kings, 
Taught nor to flack, nor ftrain its tender firings. 
The lefs, or greater, fet Co juftly true. 
That touching one muft ftrike the other too ; 
*Till jarring int'refts, of themfelves create 
Th* according mufic of a wcll-mlx'd State. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that fprings 
Trom Order, Union, full Confent of things : 
Where fmall and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To ferve, yot fuiFer, ftrengthen, not invade ; 
Morq powerful each as needful to the reft. 
And, in proportion as it bleffes, bleft ; 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beaft, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 

For Forms of Government let fools conteft; 
Whate'er is beft adminifter'd is beft : 
For Modes of Faith let gracelefs zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whofe life is in the right ; 
In Faith and Hope the world will difagrce. 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity : 
All muft be falfe that thwart this One great End ; 
And all of God, that blefs Mankind or mend. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, fupported lives ; 
The ftrength he gains is from th' embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the Planets run. 
Yet make at once their circle round the Sun ; 
So two confiftent motions aft the Soul ; 
And one regards Itfelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame. 
And bade S^lf-love and Social be the fame. ' 

Poi»E. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. XV. 
On happiness. 

/^H HAPPfNESs ! our being's end and aim ! 

^^ Good^ Pleafurc, Eafe, Content I whate'er thy name : 

That fomething ftill which prompts th' eternal figh, 

For which "we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feen double, by the fool, and wife. 

Plant of celeftial feed ! if dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign 'ft to grow f 

Fair op'ning to fome Court's propitious fhine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the Earning mine ? 

Twin'dwith the wreaths Parnaffian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvefts of the field ? 

Where grows ?*-where grows it not ? H vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil: 

Fix'd to no fpot is Happinefs finccre, 

*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free. 

And fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

Afkof the LearnM the way ? The Learn'd arc blind j 
This bids to ferve, and that to^ftiun mankind : 
Some place the blifs in adlion, fome in eafe, 
Thofe call it Pleafure, and Contentment thefe ; 
Some funk to beafts, find pleafure end in pain ; 
Some fwell'd to Gods, confefs ev'n Virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extrenje they fall, 
'To truft in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that Happinefs is Happinefs ? 

m I Take 
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Take Nature's "path, and mad Opinions leave; 
-AH dates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell f 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleafe^ 
Equal is Common Senfe, and Common Eafe* 

Remember, Man, '* the Univerfal Caufe 
«* A6ls not by partial, but by gen'ral laws |** 
And makes what Happinefs we juflly call, 
SubfiH not in the good of one, but all, 
There*s not a blefling Individuals find. 
But fome way leans and hearkens to the kind : 
No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavern'd Hermit, refts felf-fatisfy*d : 
Who mod to (hun or hate Mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 
Abilrad what others feel, what others think. 
All pleafures ficken, and all glories fink : 
Each has his fhare ; and who would more obtain, 
Shdl find, the pleafure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heav'ns fird law; and this confeft. 
Some are, and muft be, greater than the reft. 
More rich, more wife^ but who infers from hence 
That fttch are happier, fhocks all common fenfe. 
Heav'n to mankind impartial we confeffi. 
If all are equal in their Happinefs ; 
But mutual wants this Happinefs increafe ; 
All Nature's difference keeps all Nature's peace* 
Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 
Blifs is the fame in fubje^t or in king ; 
In who obtain defence, or who defend,, 
ki him who is, or him wlio finds a friend ; 

5 ^ Heav^ir 
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Heav'n breathes thro' every member of the whole 
One common bleffing, as one common foul. 
. But Fortune's gifts if each alike po0eft. 
And each were equals mitft not all contefl? 
If then to all men Happinefs was meant, 
God in Externals could not place Content. 

Fortune her gifts mxy varioufly difpofe^ 
And thefe be happy call'd, unhappy thofe ; 
But Heav'n's juft balance equal will appear. 
While thofe are plac'd in Hope, and thefe in Fear: 
Not prefent good or ill, the joy or curfe» 
But future views of better, or of worfe. 
Oh fons of earth ! attempt ye ftill to rife. 
By monntains pil'd on mountains, to the ikies? 
Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil farveys^ 
And baries madmen in the heaps they raife. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys ef Senfe^ 
Lie in three words^ Healthy Peace> and Competence. 

Popi. 

CHAP. XVI. 
O M VIRTUE. 

KNOW thou this truth (enough for man to know) 
" Virtue alone is Happinefs below." 
The only point where human blifs ihtnds ftill. 
And talles the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only Merit conilant pay receives. 
Is bleft in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

^ Iz ^The 
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The joy uoequall'd, if its end it gaift. 
And if it lofe, attended with no pain : 
Without fatiety, tho' e*er fo blefs'd. 
And but more relifh'd as the more diflrefs*d : 
The broadeft mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Lefs pleafmg far than Virtue's very tears : 
Good^ from each object, from each place acquir'd« 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's opprefs'd ; 
Never dejedled, while another's blefs'd; 
And where no wants, no wifhes can remain^ 
Since but to wifti more Virtue, is to gain. 

See the fole blifs Heav'n could on all beftow ! 
Which who Lut feels can tafte, but thinks can knpw : 
Vet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad muft mifs ; the good, untaught, will find ; 
Slave to no fe6l, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro' Nature, up to Nature's^ God ; 
Purfues that Chain vvhich links th' immenfe de{igB> 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine;- 
Sees, that no Being any blifs can know. 
But touches feme above, and fome below; 
Learns, from this union of the rifing Whole, 
The firft, laft purpofe of the human foul ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began. 
All end, in Love of God, and Lovk of Man. 

For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal. 
And opens ftil!, and opens on his foul ; 
'Till lengthin'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd. 
It pours the blifs that iills up all the mind. 
He fees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
Hope of known blifs, and Fajl(h in blifs unknown : 

« . ^ ^Nature^ 
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(Nature; whofe diftates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they feek they find) 
Wife is her prefent ; ihe conned's in this 
His greateft Virtue with his greateft Blifs ; 
^t once his own bright profpe^ to be blefl^ 
And flrongeft motive to afiifl the reft. 

Self-love thus pufli'd to focial, to divine. 
Gives thee to make thy ncighbour*s bleffing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundlefs heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part : 
Grafp the whole worlds of Reafon, Life, and Senfe^ 
In one clofe fyftem of Benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree. 
And height of Blifs but height of Charity. 

God loves from Whole to Parts : But human foul 
Muft rife from Individual to the Whole. 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moy'd* a circle ftrait fuccceds. 
Another ftill, and ftill another fpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in of ev'ry kind ; 
Earth fmiles around, with boundlefs bounty bleft. 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his b re ail. 

Popi. 
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6 H A P. XVII. 
On versification/ 

Ti iT A NY by Numbers judg€ a Pectus fong ; 

^^-^ And fmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong ; 

In the bright Mafe tho' thouCand charms confpire^ 

Her voice is all thefe tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt ParnafTus but to pleafe their car. 

Not mend their mxnds ; as Tome to Church repair 

Not for the dodlrine, but the miific there. 

Thefe equal fyllables alone require, 

Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ring round the fame unvary'd chimes. 

With fure returns of ftill ei^o6l:ed rhimes ; 

Where'er you find " the cooling^eftern brceac,'* 

In the next line, it " whifpers thro* the trees :'* 

If cryftal (Ireams *' with pleafing murmurs creep,** 

The reader^ threatened (not in vain) with ** fleep ;'* 

Then, at the lad and only couplet fraught 

With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought^ 

A needleis Alexandrine ends the fong. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length along* 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 

What's roundly fmooth, or languifhingly flow ; 

And praife the eafy vigour of a line. 

Where Denham's ftrength, and Waller's fweetnefs join; 

True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As thofe move eafleil who have learn'd to dance. 

'Til 
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^Tis not enough no harihnefs gives offence^ 

The foand mufi: ieem an echo to the fenle : 

Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, . 

And the fmooth ftreain in Anoother numbers flews ; 

But when loud (urges la(h the founding fhore. 

The hoarfe, rough verCe fhould like the torrent roar: 

When Ajax flrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 

Hear how Timotheus' vary'd lays furprife. 

And bid alternate paflions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the ion of Libyan Jove 

Now bums with glory, and then melts with love ; 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fory glow. 

Now iighs ileal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the World's vidor ilood fubdued by Sound ! 

POFE. 

C 'H A P. XVIII. 
LE-SSONS OF WISDOM. 

TT O W to live happieil ; how avoid the pdns, 
-*- •*• The difappointments, and difgufls of thofe 
Who would in pleafure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Tho' old, he ftill retain'd 
His manly fenfe, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wife he was, but not feverc ; 
He flill remember'd that he once was young ) 
His eafy prefence check'd no decent joy» 

I + . Him 
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Him even the dilTolute admir'd ; for he" 
A graceful loofenefs when he pleas'd pat on. 
And laughing could inftrud^. Much had he read. 
Much more had feen ; h^ ftudied from the life. 
And in th' original peru&'d mankind. . 

Vers'd in the; woes and vanities of life. 
He pitied man : and much he pitipd thofe 
Whom falfeJy-fmiling fate has cuts'd with naeans : 
To diffipate their days in queft of joy. 
Our aim is;Happinefs ; 'tis yqur's, 'tis mine. 
He faid, 'tis thepurfuit of all that live ; '. ... 
Yet few attain it, if -'twas e'er attained. 
But they the wi'deft wander from the. mark, . • :* . 
Who thro' the flow'ry paths of fiunt'ring Joy 
Seek this coy Goddefs ; .that from itage to ftage 
Invites us ftill, but Ihifta as we<purfue. • 

For, not to name the pains that pleafure brings' ' 
To countdrpoifc itfelf, relentlefs Fate 
Forbids that we thro' gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam : And were the Fates more kind. 
Our narrow luxuries would foon be Itdle. 
Were thefe exhauftlefs. Nature would grow lick, ' 
And cloy'd with pleafure, fqueamifhiy complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream. 
Let nature reft ; Be biffy for yourfelf, 
And for your friend ; be bufy even in vain. 
Rather than teize her fated appetites. 
Who never fafts, no banquet e*er enjoys ; 
Who never toils or watches, never fleeps. 
Let nature reft : And when the tafte of joy 
Grows keen, -indulge ; but Ihun fatiety. 
'Tis not for mortals always to be bleft. 



But; 
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Bat him the lead the dull or painful hours 

Of life opprefs, whom fober Senfe condu6ts. 

And Virtue thro' this labyrinth we tread. 

Virtue and Senfe I mean not to disjoin ; 

Virtue and Senfe are one : and truft me, he 

Who has not virtue is not truly wife. 

Virtue (for mere good -nature is a fool) 

/Is fenfe andipirit, with humanity : 

'Tis fometimes angry, and its frown confounds | 

*Tis even vindi^ve, but in vengeance j uf^. 

Knaves fain would laugh at it ; fome great ones dans; 

But at his heart the moft undaunted fon 

Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 

To nobleft ufeS this determines wealth : 

This is the (olid pomp of prosperous days ; 

The peace and ihelter of adverfity. 

And if you pant for glory, bi^ild your fame 

On this foundation, which the fecret ihock 

Defies of Envy and all-fapping Time. 

The gaudy glofs of Fortune only flrikes 

The vulgar eye : The fufFrage of the wife. 

The praife that's worth ambition, is attained 

By fenfe alone, and dignity of mind. 

Virtue, the flrength and beauty of the ibul. 

Is the bed gift of heaven : a happinefs 

That even above the fmiles and frowns of fate 

Exalts great Nature's favourites : a wealth 

That a^'er encumbers, nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 
Man juftly boafls of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs earnM ; 
Or dealt by c^iance^ to fliield a lucky knave, 

p> 
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Or throw a cruel fan-ihiDe on a fool. 

But for one end^ one much-negleded uCc, 

Arc riches worth your care (for Nature's waiit9 

^re few, and without opulence fapplied) ' 

This noble end is, to produce the Soul : 

To ihew the virtues in their fairefl light ; 

To make Humanity the Minifler 

Of bounteous Providence) and teach tkcbreaft 

That generous luxury the Gods enjoy. 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 

Sometimes declaimed. Of Right and Wrong he taught 

Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard ; 

And (flrange to tell !} he pradis'd w&at he preach'd* 

Ak.A1STEOX6< 

CHAP, XIX. 
Against INDOLENCE; 

AN EPISTLE. 

IN frolick's hour, ere ferious thought had birth, 
. There was a time, my dear Corn wall is^ wh/en 
The Mufe would take me on her airy wing 
And waft to views romantic ; there present 
Some motley vifion, fhade and fun : the diff 
O'erhanging, fparkling brooks, and ruins grey : 
Bade me meanders trace, and catch the form 
Of varying clouds^ and rainbows learn to paint. 

Sometimes ambition, brufhing by> would twitcb 
My mantle, and with winning look iublime 
Allure to follow. What tho' fteep the track. 
Her mountain's top would overpay, when climbM^ 
The fcalcr's toil j her temple there was fine. 
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And lovely thence the profpedls. She cou'd tell 
Where laarels grew, whence many a wreath antique i 
But more advis'd to fhun the barren twig, 
(What is immortal vei:dure without fruit ?) 
And woo Tome thriving art : her numerous mines 
Were open to the fearcher' s ikill and pains. 

Caught by th' harangue, heart beat, and flutt'ring pulfc 
Sounded irregular m^ches to be gone— « 
What, paufe a moment when Ambition calls ? 
No, the blood gallops to the diflant goal. 
And throbs to reach it. Let the lame iit dill. 
When Fortune gentle, at the hillV verge extreme^ 
Array 'd in decent garb, but fomewhat thin. 
Smiling approach'd ; and what bccafion, afk'd. 
Of climbing ; She already provident 
Had cater'd well, if flomach cou'd digeft 
Her viands, and a palate not too nice : 
Unfit ihe faid, for perilous attempt; 
That manly limb rcquir'd, and finew tough* 
She took, and laid me in a vale remote. 
Amid the gloomy fcene of fir and yew. 
On poppy beds, where Morpheus ilrew'd the ground ;^ 
Obfcurity her curtain round me drew. 
And Syren Sloth a dull quietus fung. 

Sithence no fairy lights, no quickening ray, 
Ko ftir of pulfe, nor obje£ls to entice 
Abroad the fpirits : but the cloyfter'd heart 
Sits fquat at home, like pagod in a nitch 
Obfcure, or grandees with nod-watching eye. 
And folded arms, in prefence of the throne, 
Turk, or Indoflan.— Cities,' forums, courts 
And prating ianhedrims and drumming warsj^ 

AiFca 
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AfPcfSl no more than ftories told to' bed 

Lethargic, which at intervals the ficfc 

Hears and forgets, and wakes to doze again. 

Inflead of converfe and variety, 

The/ame trite round, the fame ftale filent fcene : 

Siich are thy comforts, blefled Solitude I — 

But Innocence is there, but Peace all kind. 

And firaple quiet ^vith her downy coucft. 

Meads lowing, tnne of birds, and lapfe of flreams^ 

And faunter with a book, and warbling Mufe 

In praife of hawthorns — Life's whole bufiijefs this J 

I* it to baik i' th' fan ? if fb a fnail 

Were happy crawling on a fouthern walL 

Why fits content upon a cottage- fill 
At eventide, and blefleth the coarfe meal 
J» fboty corner ? why fweet flumber wait 
Tb' hard pallet ? not becaufe from haunt remote 
Seqiiefter'd in a, dingle's bufhy lap : 
*T!ls labour makes the peafant's fav'ry fare. 
And works out his repofe : for eafe muft afk 
The l^ave of diligence to be enjoy 'd. 

Oh ? Men not to that enchantre/s Eafe 
With feeming fmile ; her palatable cup 
By (landing grows infipid; and beware 
The bottom, for there's poifbn in the lees. 
What health impair'd, and crowds ina^ive maim'd ! 
What daily martyrs to her fluggifh caufe ! 
X^c^s ftri<^ devoir the Rufs and Perfian claim 
pefpotic ; and as fubjefts long inur'd 
To fervile burthen, grow fupine and tame. 
So fares it with our fov*reign and her train. 

What tho' with lure fallacious fhe pretend 
Prom worldly bondage to fct free, what gain 

- He? 
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Her votaries ? What avails from iron chains 
Exempt, if rofy- fetters bind as f&dtf 

Beftii:, and aiifwer your creation's end.* 
Think we that man with vig'rotts pow'r endow'^ 
And room to ibetch, was deftin'd to fit ftill? 
Sluggards are Nature's rebels, flight her law4^ 
Nor live up to the terms on ^which they hold 
Tiieir vital kafe. Laborious terms. and hard; 
Bat fuch the tenare of our eartliiy (late i 
' Rkhes and fame are Induilry's reward ; 
The nimble ri^nner courfes Fortune down« 
And tfhen he banquets, for ihe feeds the bold. 

Think what you owe your country, what yourielf« 
If fplendor charm not, yet avoid the fcorn 
That treads on lowly Nations. Think of fome 
Arduous booby mounting o'er your head. 
And thence with fancy grandeur looking down :: 
Think of (Refleftion's ilab !) the pitying friend 
With (houlder ihrugg'd and forry. Think that Time 
Has golden minutes, if diicreetly feiz'd : 
And if fome fad example, indplent. 
To warn and fcare be wanting— —think of me. 

CHAP XX. 
ELEGY. TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN 

LEAVING THE UNIVERSITY.. 

X^ *ER yet, ingenuous Youth, thy fteps retire 

-*^ From Cam's fmooth margin, and the peaceful vale. 

Where Science call'd thee to her ftudious quire. 

And met thee mufing in her cloyflers pale ; 
O ! let thy friend (and may he boaft the name) 

Breathe from his artrefs reed one parting lay ! 

Alayr 
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A lay Hke Ais thycarly Virtufcs clakn. 
And this let voluntary Fricndihip pay. 
Yet know, the time arrives, the dangerous time. 
When all thofe Virtues, opening bow fo fair, 
Tranfplanted to the world's tempeftuoua clime, 

Muft learn each Paffion's boifl'rous breath to bear. 
There if Ambition, pcftilcnt and pale. 

Or Luxury (hould taint their vernal glow;' 
If cold Self-interefty with her chilling gale. 

Should blaft th' unfolding bloilbms e'er they hkm ; 
If mimic hues, by Art, or 'Faihion fpread. 

Their genuine, fimple colouring ihottld fupply ; 
O ! with them may thefe laureate honours fade ; 
And with them (if it can) my Friendihip die* 

, And do not blame, if, tho* thyfelf infpire. 

Cautious I ftrike the panegyric firing ; 
The Mufc full oft purfues a meteor fire. 

And vaiiily vent'roiis, foars on waxen wing. 
Too 4iaively awake at Friendftiip's voice. 

The poet's bofom pours the fervent drain, 
'Till fad refleaion blames the hafty choice. 

And oft invokes Oblivion's aid in vaia. ^ 
<Go then, my Friend, nor let thy candid breaft 
Condemn me, if I check the plaufive firing; 
<5o to the wayward world ; compleat the reft; 

Be, what the pureft Mnfe would Wifh to fing, 
^e flill thyfetf ; that open path of Truth, 

Which led thee here, let Manhood firm purfoe ; 
IRctain the fweet fimplicity of Youth, 

And all thy virtue diftates, dare to do* 
Still fcorn, with confcious pride the mafk of Aft ; 
On Vice'i front let fearful Caution lour, 

. Aa4 
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And teach the diffident, difcreeter part 

Of knaves that plot^ and fools that fawn for power* 
So, round thy brow when age's honours fpread. 

When death's cold hand unftruigs thy Mason's lyre. 
When the green turf iies lightly on his head. 

Thy worth ihall ibine fupierior bard infpue^ 
He to the ampleft bounds of Tune's domatn. 

On Rapture's plume fliall give thy Name to fly; 
For trufl, withrev'^nce trufl this Sabian Urain: 

^*. The Mu& forbids the virtoous Man to die.'* 

, Masost. 

CHAP, XXL 
Ov THE MISERIES OP HUMAN LIFB^ 

AH little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleafure* power» and affluence furronnd | 
They, who their thoughtlefs hours in giddy mirths 
And wanton, often cruel, riot wafte; 
Ah little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the fad variety of pain: 
How many fink in the devouring Hood^ 
Or more devouring flame : how many bleed. 
By ihameful variance betwixt Man and Man : 
How many pine in wast, and dungeon glooms i 
Shut from the common air^ and common ufe 
Of their own limbs : how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of mifery : fore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many fiirink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerkfs poverty : how many ihake 

With 
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With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 

Unbounded paffion, madneTs, guilt, remorfe; 

Whence tumbling headlong from the height of life. 

They furnifh matter for the tragic mufe : 

Even in the vale, where wifdom loves to dwell. 

With friendfhip, peace, and contemplation jbiii'd. 

How many rack'd, with honeft paffions, droop 

In deep retir'd diftrefs : how many ftand 

Around the death-bed of their deareft friends - 

And pdint the parting anguifh.-^Thought fotld man ' 

Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills. 

That one inceffant ftruggle render life 

One fcene of toil, of fufFering, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would lla^d appallM, 

And heedlefs rambling Impulfe learn to think; 

The confcious heart of charity would warm. 

And her wide wiih benevolence dilate ; 

The focial tear would rife^ the fecial figh; 

And into clear perfeftidn, gradual blifs, * 

Refining ftill, the focial paflions work. 

Thomson* 

CHAP. XXIi. 
REFLEGTIGNS on a FUTURE STATE. 

»T^ IS done 1 — dread Winter fpxeads his latcft glooms, 

-*• And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year* 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! horror wide extends 
His defolate domain. Behold, fond Man I 
See here thy piAur'd life, pafs fome few years s 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Sammer's ardent jftrength. 

Thy 
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Thy fober Autumn fading into age> 

And pale concluding Winter comes at laft^ 

And fhuts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Thofe dreams of greatnefs? thofe unfolid hopes 

Of happinefs ? thofe longings after fame ? 

Thofe reftlefs cares ? thofe bufy buftling days ? 

Thofe gay-ipent feftive nights ? thofe veering thoughts 

Loft between good and iU, that fhar'd thy life ? 

All now are vaniih'd ! Virtue fole furvives. 

Immortal never-failing friend of Man^ 

His guide to happinefs on high.— -And (ee ! 

*Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond birth 

Of heaven, and earth ! awakening Nature hears 

The new creating word, and ftarts to life. 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal fcheme 

Involving all, and in a perfed whole 

Uniting, as the profpeft wider fpreads. 

To reafbn's eye reiin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wife ! ye blind prefumptuous ! now. 

Confounded in the dufl:, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraign'd : fee now the caufe. 

Why unaffuming worth in fecret liv*d. 

And dy'd, negledlcd : why the good Mati's fhare 

In life was gall and bitterncfs of foul : 

•Why the lone widow, and her orphans pin'd. 

In ftarving folitude ; while luxury. 

In palaces, lay draining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heaven- born truths j 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of fuperftition's fcourge : why licensed pain. 

That cruel fpoiler, that embofom'd foe, x . 

K Imbitter^d 
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Imbitter'd all our blifs. Ye good diftrcft ! 
Te noble few ! who here unbending ftand 
Beneath life's prefTure, yet bear up a while> 
And what your bounded view, which only faw 
A little part, deem'd Evil, is no more. 
The ftorms of Wintry Time will quickly pafi. 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all* 

Thomson* 

CHAP. xxm. 

On PROCRASTINATION. 

T5 E wife to day; *tis madnefs to defer; 
"*^ Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wifdom is puih'd but of life. 
Procrallination is the thief of time ; 
Year aftfir year it ftcals, till all are fled. 
And to the mercies o^ a moment leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene. 

Of mane's miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live," 
For ever 6n the brink of being born. 
All pay themfelves the compliment to think 
They, one day, fliall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reverfion takes up ready praife ; 
At leaft, their own ; their future felves applauds i 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wifdom they coniign ; 
The thing they can't but purpofe, they poftpone. 
*Tis not in Folly, not to fcorn a fool ; 
And fcarce in human Wifdom to do more^ 
- 1 
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All Promife is poor dilatory man. 

And that thro' cv'ry ftagc. When young, indeedj 

tn full content, we ibmetimes nobly reft, 

Un-anxious for ourfelves ; and only wifh. 

As duteous fbns, our fathers were more wife. 

At thirty man fufpeds himfelf a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ^ 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Puflies his prudent purpofe to Refolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought^ 

Kefolves, and re-refolves ; then dies the fame. 

And why? Becaufe he thinks himfelf immortsl* 
All men think all men mortal, but themfelves ; 
Themfelves, when feme alarming ihock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the fuddfen dread | 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air> 
Soon clofe ; where paft the fhaft, no trace is founds 
As from the wing no fear the Iky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel 5 
So dies in human hearts the thought of deatli. - 
£v'n with the tender tear which nature iheds 
O'er thofe we love> we drop it in their grave. 

YovNf • 

CHAP. XXIV. 
The pain arising from VIRTUOUS 

EMOTIONS ATTENDED WITH PLEASURE. 



BEHOLD the ways 
Of Heav'ns eternal deftiny to man. 
For ever juft, benevolent and wife : 
That VxRTUi*« awful fteps, howe'er purfued 

Kz , By 
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By vexing fortune and introfivc Pain, 
Shoulfl never be divided from Jicr chafte^ 

, Her fair attendant, Pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this exigence, that thy foft'ning foul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles ia the bitter tide 
Of paffion fwelling with diilrefs and pain. 
To mitigate the fharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleafure ? Aflc the faithful youth. 
While the cold urn of her whgm long he lov*d 
So oftpn ills his arms ; fo often draws 
His lonely footfleps at the filent hour. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
O I he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Shjould ne'er feduce his bofom to forego 
That /acred hour, when ftealing from the noifc 
Of care and envy, fweet remembrance fooths - 
With virtue's kindeft looks- his aching breaft. 
And turns his tears to rapture.-— Afk the crowd 
Which flies ilnp^tient from the village- walk 
To climb th« neighboring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurPd upon the coaft 
Some haplefs bark ; while facred pity melts 

-The gen'ral eye, ox terror's icy hand 
Smites their diHorred limbs and horrent hair ; 
While every mother clofef to her breaft 
Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam thro' the fliatter'd veffel, ihrieks aloud. 
As one poor wretch that fpreads his piteous arms 
For fiiccour, fwallow.'d by the roaring furge. 
As now another, dafli'd againft the rock, * 

Dropr 
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Drops lifelefs down. O deexneft thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by nature giv'n 
To matual terror and compaflion's tears ? 
No fweetly-melting foftnef^ which attrads. 
O'er all that edge of pain, the fecial pow'rs 
To this their proper adion and their end?— 
Afk, thy own heart ; when at the midnight hour. 
Slow thro' tbat'ftudious gloom thy paufing eye 
Led by the glimm'ring taper moves around 
The facred volumes of the dead> the fong^ 
Of G^ficiin bardsy and records writ by fame 
For Grecian Heroes, where the prefent pow'r ^ 
Of heav*n and earth furveys th' immortal page^ 
E'en as a father ble fling, while he reads 
The praifes of his fon ; if then thy foul. 
Spurning the yoke of thefe inglorious days. 
Mix in their deeds and kindle with their flame : 
Say, when the profped blackens on thy view. 
When rooted from the bafe, heroic ftates 
Mourn in the dull and tremble at the frown 
Of curft ambition ;— ^when the pious band 
Of youths that fought for freedom and their fire^ 
Lie fide by fide in gore 5 — ^when ruffian-pride 
Ufurps the throne of juftice, turns the pomp 
Of public pow'r, the majefty of rule. 
The fword, the laurel, and the purple robe. 
To flavifii empty pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant'; Walk and glitter in the eyes 
Of fuch as bow the knee ;-^when honoured urns 
Of patriots and of chie^fs, the awful hufk 
^nd floried arch, to glut the coward-rag& 
Of regal envy, ftrcw the public way 

-K 3 Winli 
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With hallowed ruins ! — when the mufc's haunt. 

The marble pprch where wifdom wont to talk 

With Socrates or TuUy, hears no more. 

Save the hoarfe jargon of contentious monk$. 

Or female fup^crftition's inidnight pray*r;— 

When ruthlefs rapine froid the hand of time 

Tears the deftroying fey the, with furer blow 

To fweep the works of glory from their baft; 

Till defolation o*er the grafs- grown ftreck 

Expands his raven-wings, and up the wall. 

Where fenates once the pride of monarch's doom*d^ 

HifTes the gliding fnake thro' hoary weeds 

That clafp the mould'ring column ;— thus defac'd^ 

Thus widely mournfol when the profpedl thrills 

Thy beating bofom, when the patriot's tear 

Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arni 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 

"To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow» 

Or dafh Odavius from the trophied car ;-jr? 

Say, does thy fecret foul repine to tade 

The big diilrefs ? Or wouldft thou then exchange 

ThoCe heart- ennobling forrows, for the lot 

Of him who fits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod, 

And bears aloft his gold-inveiled front. 

And fays with in himfelf, '^ I am a king, 

'* And wherefore fhpnld the clam'roas voice o£wof 

*' Intrude upon mine ear ?"— The baleful dregs 

Of thefe late ages, this inglorious draught 

Of fervitude and folly, have not yet, 

Blefl be th' Eternal Ruler of the world ( 

Dcfil'd to fuch a depth of (brdid iham« 

' V** ' " ■ • ^" ' Tb« 
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The native honours of the human foul^ 
, Nor fb effkc'd the imag;e of its fire* 

Akensidi. 

C H A ?. XXV. , 
On T a S T £• 

Q A Y« what is tSL&e, but the internal pow'ra 
^ Aftive, and ftrong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulfe ? a difceming fenfe 
Of decent and fublime, with (juick dif^uft 
From' things deform'd, or difarrang'd, or groft 
In fpecies f This nor gems, nor ftores of gold^ 
Kor purple ftate^ nor culture can beftow ; 
Bat God aloney^when firft his adive hand 
Imprints the facred bias of the f^uh 
He, mighty Parent i wife and juft in all. 
Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven. 
Reveals the charms of nature; A{k the fwaiii 
Who journies homeward from a fummer-day'a 
Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 
And due repofe, he loiters to behold 
The funfhine gleaming as thro' amber clouds. 
O'er all the. wefiern iky $ full foon, I ween. 
His rude expreifion and untutor'd airs. 
Beyond the pow'r of language, will unfold 
The form ofbeautyfiniling at his heart, , 
How lovely ! how commanding S But tho' Heav'4 
In tvcry breafi hath ibwn thefe early feeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain. 
Without fair culture's kind parental aid. 
Without enlivening funs, and genial ihowV^i 

1^4 Aa4 
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And fhelter from the blaft, in vain we hope 
The tender plant fhould rear its blooming head^ 
Or yield the harveft promis'd in its fpring. 
Nor yet will every foil with equal ftores 
Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 
His will, obfcquious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel : different minds 
Incline to difPreot objedls: one purfues 
The vail alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another iighs for harmony, and grace. 
And gentleft beauty. Hence when lightning fires 
The arch of heav'n, and thunders rock the ground ; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air. 
And ocean, groaning from his loweft bed. 
Heaves- his tempeftuous billows to the fky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakefpear looks abroad 
From fome high cliff, fuperior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs, 
, All on the margin of fome flow'ry ftream. 
To fpread his carelefs limbs amid the cool 
Of plantane fhades, and to the lift'ning deer. 
The tale of flighted vows and love's difdain 
Refounds foft-warbling all the live-lpng day ; 
Confenting Zephyr fighs ; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves | 
And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn. 
Such and fo various are the taftes of men. 

Ak^nside* 
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CHAP. XXVL 

The pleasures arising from 4 
CULTIVATED IMAGINATION. 

/^ BLEST of heav'n, wbom not the languid foiigs 

^^ Of luxury, the Siren ! not the bribes 

Of fordid wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoils / 

Of pageant honour, can feduce to leave 

Thofe ever-blooming fweets, which from the ftore 

Of nature, fair imagination culls 

To charm th' enliven'd foul I What tho* not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envied life ; iho' only few poifef^ 

Patrician treafures or imperial date ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her children juft," 

With /icher treafures and an ampler date 

Indows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to ufe them. His the. city's poinp» 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch. 

The breathing marbles and the fculptur'd gold^i 

Beyond the proud pofTefTor's narrow claim. 

His tuneful breaft enjoys. For him the fpring 

piilils her deWs, and from the filken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blufhes lik% the morn. 

Each pafiing hour fhed^ tribute from her wings ; 

And ilill new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibed 

The 
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The fetdng fan's eFulgence^ not a flrain 

From all the tenants of the warbling ihade 

Afcendsj but whence his bofom can partake 

Frefh pleafure, unreprov'cL Nor then partakes 

Frelh pleafure only : for th' attentive mind 

By this harmonious afiion on her pow'rs» 

Becomes herfelf harmonious : wont fo oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of facred order, foon ihe feeks at hom^ 

To £nd a kindred order^ to exert 

Within herfelf this elegance of love. 

This fair-infpir'd delight ; her tempered powVs ~ 

^Re£ne at length, and every paffion wears 

A chaffer, milder, more attradllve mien. 

But if to ampler profpe&» if to gaa^e 
' On nature's foriji, where negligent, of ajil 

Thefe leiTer graces, ihe aflumes the port 

Of that eternal Majefiy that weigh'd 

The world's foundations ; if to thele the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier &r 
' Will be the change, and nobler* Would the fonpt 

Of fervile cuAom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would fordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of Ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame purfuits, to indolence and fear ? 

hoi {tie appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied CQtti:rc« 

The elements and feafons ; all declare 

For what th' eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourfelvef 

His energy divines he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made as to behold apd Uivc 

What 
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What he beholds and loyes, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like him^ 

Beneficent and adliye. Thus the men 

)yhom nature's worlds c^ charnii with Goo hipUelf 

^old ccnyerfe : grow familiar, day by day^ 

With his conceptions^ a£t upon his plan ; 

4ad form to his, the tplifh pf theif foubf 
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BOOK IV, 
ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES, 

CHAP, I. 
On 4 N G E R, 

QUESTION. T/TT'HETHER Anger ought to he /uppreffid 
entirely, or only to be confined within the 
bounds of moderation f 

THOSE who maintain that rcfentment is 
blamcable only in the exccfs, fupport their 
opinion with fuch arguments as thefe. 

Since Anger is nataral and ufefal toman, entirely toba* 
niih it from our breaft, would be an equally fooliih and vain 
attempt : for as it is difficult, a;»d next to impoffible, to op* 
pofe^nature with fnccefs ; {o it were imprudent, if we had 
it in our power, to call away the weapons with which fhe 
has furniihed us for our defence. The beft armour agalnft 
injuftice is a proper degree of fpirit, to repel the wrongs 
. that are done, or designed againil us : but if we diveft our- 
felves of all refentment^ we fhall perhaps prove too irrefolute 

an(l 
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and languid^ both in reMing the attacks of injaiUce> and 
inflidling puniihment upon thofe, who have committed it. 
We ihali therefore fink into con temp t> and by the tamenefa 
of oar fpirit, fhall invite the malicious to abufe and affront 
us. Nor will others fail to deny us the xegard which is due 
from them^ if once they think us incapable of refentment. 
To remain unmoved at grofs injuries^ has the appearance 
of ftupidity^ and will make us defpicable and mean, in the 
eyes of many who are not to be influenced by any thing 
but their fears. 

And as a moderate (hare of refentment is ufeful in its 
eifeds, fo it is innocent in itfelf, nay often commendable. 
The virtue of mildnefs is no lefs remote fropi infenfibility, 
on the one hand> than from fury on the other. It implies^ 
that we are angxy only upon proper occafions, and in a due 
degree ; that we are never tranfported beyond the bounds of 
decency, or indulge a deep and lafling refentment ; that we 
do not follow, but lead our padlon, governing it as our fer* 
vant, not fubmitting onrfelyes to it as our maHer. . Under 
thefe regulations it is certainly excufable, when moved only 
by private wrongs : and being excited by the injuries whicb 
others fuffer, it befpeaks a generous mind, and deferves 
commendation. Shall a good man feel no indignatioa 
againll: injoflice and barb^ity ? not even when' he is wit« 
ne{s to Shocking inflaftces of them ? when he fees a friend 
bafely and cruelly treated ; when he obferves, 

Th' oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 

The infolence of office, and the ipurns 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes ; 

fliall he flill enjoy himfelf in perfed tranquility ? Will 

it be a crime, if he conceives the leaft refentment? Will it 

not rather be fomewhat criminal, if he is deftitute of it ? In 

fttdi 
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fttch cafes i^ are commonly fo far from being alhamed of 
(Our ahg^r, as of fomething mean, that we are proud of it, 
and confefs it openly, as what we count laudable and me- 
ritorious. V 

The truth is, there feems to be fomething manly, znA 
we are bold to fay, fomething virtuous, in a jtrft and well- 
conduced refentment. In tlie mean time, let us not be fuf- 
peded of endeavouring to vindicate rage, and peevi(hnefs, 
"and implacable refentment. 'No ; fuch is their deformity, 
{o horrid and fo manifeft are the evils they produce, that 
they do not admit of any defence or j unification. We con- 
'demn, we deteil them, as unnatural, brutifh, unmanly and 
'mohfb'ous. All we contend for, is, that it is better to be 
tnoderate in our refentment, than to fupprefs it altogether. 
Let us' therefore keep it under a ftrift difcipline, and care- 
fully retrain it within the bounds which reafon pi^fcribesj 
with regard to the occafion, degree and continuance of it. 
But' let us notprefume to extirpate any of thofe afTedtions, 
which the wifdom of God has implanted in us, which are 
fo tiicely balanced, and fo well adj ufted to each other, that 
by deftroying one of them, we may perhaps diforder and 
blemifh the whole frame of our nature. 

TO thefe arguments, thofe who adopt the opi- 
tkion thatangerfhouldbeentif ely&ppreiTed^reply : 

You tell us, anger is natural to man ; but nothing is more 
natural to man, than reafon, mildnefs and benevolence. . 
Now with what propriety can we call that natural to any 
creature, which impairs and oppofes the moft e£ential and 
diftinguifhing parts of its conflitution ? Sometimes indeed 
-we may call that natural to a fpecies, which being found in 
^mott of them, is not produced by art or cuftom* Tf^at anger 

is 
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is in this fenfe natural, we readily grant ; but deny that we 
therefore cannot, or may not lawfully extinguifh it. Nature 
, has committed to our management the faculties of the mind, 
as well as the members of the body : and, as when any of 
the latter become pernicious to the )vhole, we cut them qW 
and caft them away ; in like manner, when any of bur af« 
fedions are become hurtful and ufelefsin our frame, by cut* 
ting them off, we do not in the leaft counterad the intention 
bf nature. Now fuch is anger to a wife man. Ta fools and 
Cowards it is a neceflary evil ; but to a perfon of moderate 
fenfe and virtue, it is an evil, which has no advantage at* 
kiiAdingit« The harm it in dft do him is very apparent. Itmuft 
ruffle his temper, make him lefs agreeable to his friend s» dif- 
turb his reafon, and unfit him for difcharging the duties of 
Kfe in a becoming manner. By only diminifldng his paffion^ 
lie Ida/ lefTen, but cannot remove the evil ; for the only way 
to ^et clear of the one, is by entirely difmifling the othen 

How then will anger be fo ufeful to him, as to make it 

-^orth his while to retain it in any degree ? He may defend 

'his own rights ; affift an injured friend ; profecute and puhiih 

'a villain ; 1 fay his prudence and friendfhip, his public fpirit 

and calm refoiution will enable him to do all this, and to do 

it in a much more fafe, proper, and efledual manner, with* 

cut the afliftance of anger, than with it. He will be defpifed 

'and neglefted, you fay, if he appears to have no refent- 

mtnu You fhould rather fay, if he appears to have no fedate 

wifdom and courage ; for thefe qualities will be fufHcient of 

themfelves to fecurchim from contempt, and maintain him 

in the poifeffion of his juft authority. Nor does any thing 

commonly leflen us more in the eyes of others, than our 

own paflion. It often expofeth us to the contempt and de* 

^ti&on of thofe, who are not in our power; and if it taakeg 
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us feared, it alfo makes as proportion ably hated, by oar 
inferiors and dependants*. Let the influence it gives os be 
ever' fo great, that man mitft pay very dear for his power, 
'who procures it at the expence of his own tranquillity and 
peace. 

Besides, the imitation of anger, which is eaiily formed, 
will produce the fame e£Fe£l upon others, as if the paffibn 
was real. If therefore to quicken the How, to rouie the in- 
attentive, and refbain the iierce, it is fometimes expedient 
that they believe you' are moved, you may put on the out- 
ward appearance of refentment. Thus you may obtain the 
end of anger, without the danger and vexation that attends 
it ; and may preferve your authority, without forfeiting the 
peace of your mind. 

HowBVEK. manly and vigorous anger may be thought, it 
is in tad, but a weak principle, compared with the fedate 
reiblution of a wife and virtuous man. The one is uni- 
form and permanent like the flrength-of a perfon in perfeft 
health ; the other, like a force which proceedeth from a fe- 
ver, is violent for a time, but it foon leaves the mind more 
feeble than before. To him therefore who is armed with a 
proper firmnefs of foul, no degree of paffion can be ufeful in 
any refpe£t. And to fay it can ever be laudable and virta- 
ous, is indeed a fufficiently bold aflertion. Forthemoft part 
we blame it in others, and though we are apt to be indulgent 
enough to our own faults, we are often afhamed of it in our- 
felves. Hence it is common to hear men excufing them- 
fclves, and ferioufly declaring, they were not angry, when 
they have given unqueftionable proofs to the contrary. But 
do we n,ot commend him, who refents the inj uries done to a 
friend or innocent perfon ? Yes, we commend him ; yet 
not for his paflion, but for that generofity and friendfhip 

of 
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t}f which it is the evidence. For let any one impartially con- 
iider, which of thefe characters he efteems the better • his, 
whointereils himfeif in the injuries of his friend^ and zea- 
louily defends him with perfeft calmnefs and ferenity of 
temper ; or his, who purfues the fame conduft under the 
influence of refentment. 

•If anger then is neither ufeful nor commendable, it is 
certainly the part of wifdom to fupprefs it entirely. We 
ihould rather confine it, you tell us, within certain bounds. 
But how fhall we afcertain the limits, to which it may, and 
.beyond which it ought not to pafs ? When we receive a, 
manifeft injury, it feems we may refent it, provided we do it 
with moderation. When we fiiffer a worfe abufe, our anger, 
. I fuppofe, may rife feme what higher. Now as the degrees 
. of injuftice are infinite, if our anger muft always be propor- 
tioned to the occafion, it may polfibly proceed to the utmoft 
- extravagance. Shall we fet bounds to our refentment while 
we are yet calm ? »how can we be afTured, that being once 
let loofe, it will not carry us beyond them ? or ftiall we give 
,pailion the reins, imagining we can refume them at pleafure, 
. or trufting it will tire or flop itfelf, as foon as it has run to 
its proper length ? As well might we think of giving laws 
to a tempefl ; as well might we endeavour to run mad by 
rule and method. 

In reality, it is much eafier to keep ourfelves void of re- 
fentment, than to reftrain it from excefs, when it has gained 
admilfion ; for if reafon, while her ftrength is yet entire, 
is not able to preferve her dominion, what can Ihe do whea 
her enemy has in part prevailed and weakened her force ? 
To ufe the illuftration of an excellent author, we can prevent 
the beginnings of fome things, whofe progrefs afterwards we 
cannot hinder. We can forbear to call ourfelves down from 

L' a^re- 
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a pfecipicc, but if once We have taken th* fatal leap, we 
mad deffcend, whether we will or no. Thus tlie mind, 5f 
dttly cautious, may fland firm upon the rock of tranquillity ; 
l)ut if fhe rafhly forfdkes the fummit, ihe can fcarce recover 
herfelf, bulls hurried away downwards by her oWn paffibn^ 
with increafing violence. 

Do not fay that we exhort you to attempt that whldi is 
impoflible. Nature has put it in our power to refift the mo- 
tions of aiiger. We only plead inability, wlTen we want an 
cxcufe for our own negligence. Was a paffionate man to 
forfeit a hundred pounds, as often as he was angry, or was 
he fure he muft die the next moment after the firft fally of 
his paffion, we (hould find, he had a great command of his 
temper, whenever he could prevail upon himfelf to'exercife 
a proper attention about it. And (hall we not efteem it wor- 
thy of equal attention, worthy of our utmoft care and pains, 
to obtain that immoveable tranquillity of mind, without 
which we cannot relifh either life itfelf , or any of its enjoy- 
ments ?— Upon the whole then, we both may andoaght, 
ftot merely to retrain, but extirpate anger. It is impatient 
of rule ; in proportion as it prevails, it will difquiet orir 
minds; it has nothing commendable in itfelf, nor wilt it 
anfwer any valuable poiTpofe in life. 

Holland* 

C H A P. 11. 
VIRTUE OUR HIGHJiST INTEREST. 

T FIND myfelf exifting upon a little fpot;, furrounded 
-*• everyway by an immenfe unknown expaniion.— Where 
am T ? What fort of place do I inhabit f Is it exadly ac- 
commodated, in every inftance, to my convenience ? Is 

there 
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tliere no excefs of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I 
never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind, or a dif- 
ferent ? Is every thing fubfcrvient to me, as though I had 
<»der*d all myfelf?— No— nothing like it — the fartheft 

from it poffible; The world appears not then originally 

made for the private convenience of me alone ? — It does 
not.— But is it not poffible fo to accommodate it, by my 

own particular induftry? If to accommodate man and 

beaft, heaven and earth ; if this be beyond me, 'tis not 
poffible — What confequence then follows ? Or can there be 
any other than this — ^Iflfeekan in tare ft of my own, de- 
tached from that of others ; I feek an intereil which is chi- 
merical, and can never have exiftence. 

How then mull I determine ? Have I no intereft at all f 
-—If I have not, I am a fool for flaying here. 'Tis a 
fmoaky houfe, and the fooner out of it the better. — But 
why «o intereil ? — Can I be contented with none, but one 
feparate and detached ? — Is a focial intereil joined with 
others fach an abfurdity, as not fo be admitted? The bee, 
the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are enough 
to convince me, that the thing is, fomewhere at leafl, poffi- 
ble. How then am I afTured, that 'tis not equally true of 

man! Admit it; and what follows? — If fo, then 

Honour and Juftice are my intereft — then the whole train 
of Moral Virtues are my intereil ; without fome portion of 
which, not even thieves can maintain fociety. 

But farther llill — I Hop not here — I purfue this -focial 
intereil, as far as I can trace my fever al relations. I pafs 
from my own flock, my own neighbourhood, my own nati- 
on, to the whole race of mankind, as difp^rfed throughout 
the earth. — Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
aids of commerce ; by the general intercourfe of arts and 
L 2 letters ; 
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letters ; by that common nature^ of which we all partici- 
pate ? — i— Again — I muft have food and clothing-^ With- 
out a proper genikl warmth, I inftantly peri (h— Am I not 
related, in this view, to the very earth itfelf? To the dif- 
tant fun, from whofe beams I derive vigour? To that ftu- 
pendoui courfe and order of the infinite hofl of heaven, by 
which the times and feafons ever Uniformly pafs on ?— - 
Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
furvive a moment ; fo abfolutely do I depend on this com- 
inon general welfare. 

WHAt then have I to do, but to enlarge Virtue into 
Piety ? Not only honour and juftice, and what I owe to 
man, is my intereft; but gratitude alfo, acquiefcence, re- 
lignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, and 
its greater Governor, our common Parent. 

But if all thefe moral and diVinfc habits be my intereft, I 
heed not furely feek fbr a better. I have an intereft com- 
patible with the fpot on which I live — I have an intereft 
which may exift, without altering the plan of Providence ; 
without mending or marring the general order of events.-: — 
I can bear whatever happens with manlike magnanimity ; 
can be contented, and fully happy in the good which I 
poflefs ; and can pafs through this turbid, this fickle, fleet- 
ing period, without bewailings, oi* envyingSi or murmur- 
, ings, or complaints. 

Harris. 

C H A P.' III. 

The samb subject. 

ALL men purfue Good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how.; not happy for minutes, and miferable for 

hours J 
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hours; but happy, ifpoffible, through every part of their 
exigence. Either therefore there is a good of this Heady 
durable kind, or there is none. If none, then all good muH 
be traniient and uncertain ; and if fo, an objedl of loweft 
value, which can little deferve either our attention or in- 
quiry. But if there be a better good, fuch'a good as we are 
feeking; like every other ;hing, it muft be derived from 
fonie caufe; and that caufe muft be either external, inter- 
nal, or mixed, in as much as except thefe three, there is no 
other poffible. Now a fteady, durable good, cannot be de- 
rived from an external caufe, by reafon all derived from ex- 
ternals muft fluduate, as they fluduate. By the fame rule, 
not from a mixture of the two ; becaufe the part which is 
external will proportionally deftroy its elTence. What then 
reipains but the caufe internal ; the very caufe which we 
have fuppofed, when we place the Sovereign Good in Mind 
— *ia Reditude of Condud ? 

Harris* 

CHAP. IV 
On the IMMORTALITY of the SOUL. 

A MONG other excellent arguments for the immortality 
-*• ^ of the Soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progrefs of the foul to its perfedlion, without a pofGbility of 
ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have feen opened and improved by others who have writ- 
ten on this fubjedl, though it feems to me to carry a great 
Yveight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the foul, which is capable of fuch immenfe perfedlions^ 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, Ihall fall 
^^yay into nothing almoft as foon as it is created ! Are fuch 
L 3 abilities 
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abilities made for no purpofe ? A brute arrives at a point 
of perfedion that he can never pafs ; in a few years he has 
all the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live 
ten thoufand more, would be the fame thing he is at prefent. 
Were a human foul thus at a ftand in her accomplifhments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away infeniibly, 
and drop at once into a ilate of annihilation. But can we 
believe a thinking being, that'is in a perpetual progrefs of 
improvements, and travelling on from p^rfedllon to perfec- 
tion, after having jufl looked abroad into the works of its 
Creator, and made a few difcoveries of his infinite gobdnefs, 
wifdom and power, muft perifti at her firfc fetting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, confidered in his prefent flate, feems only fent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides himfelf 
with a fucce^or, and immediately quits his poU to make 
room for him. 

He does not feem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not furpriiing to confider, in ani- 
mals, which are formed for our ufe, and can finifh their bu- 
linefs in a fhort life. The filk-worm, after having fpun her 
taik, lays her eggs and dies. But in this life man can nevejr 
take in his full meafure of knowledge ; nor has' he time to 
fubdue his paffions, eftablifh his foul in virtue, and come up 
to the perfcftion of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
flage. Would an infinitely wife Being make fuch glorious 
creatures for fo mean a purpofe ? Can he delight in the prp- 
du£tion of fuch abortive intelligences, fuchfhort-lived rea- 
sonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to 
be exerted ? Capacities that are never to be gratified ? How 
can we find that wifdom which Ihines through all his works, 
z in 
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in the formation of man, without looking on this world a$ 
only a nurfery for the next, and believing that thq feveral 
generations of rational creatures, which rife up and disap- 
pear in fuch quick fucceflxons, are only to receive their firft 
rudiments of exigence here, and afterwards to be tranf- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
ipiiead and fiourifh to all eternity. 

Thbre is not, in my opinion^ a more pleaftng ^nd tri* 
umphant coniideration in religion, than thisof theperpetual 
progrefs which the foul makes towards the perfection of it« 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
ttpon the foul as going on from ftrength to flrength, to con- 
fider that ihe is to ihine for eyer with new aqceffions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that fhe will be ftiU adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
fomething wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muil be a profpe^ 
pleafing to God himfelf, to fee his creation for ever beauti- 
fying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to hiiP> by greater 
degrees of refemblance. 

Me thinks this fingle coniideration » of the progrefs of a 
finite fpirit to perfe&ipn, will be fufficient to extingifiih all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in.fup^rior. That 
cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human foul, 
knows very well that the peripd will come about in eternity, 
when tl^e human foul ihall be as perfect as he himfelf now . 
is : nay, when ihe ihall look dpwn upon that degree of per- 
fection, as much as ihe now falls ihort of it. It is true, the 
higher nature ftill advances, and by that means preferves hi« 
diftance ^nd fuperiority in the fcale of being ; but he knows 
that, how high foever the itation is of which he Hands poi*- 
L 4 feOed 
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fefTed at prefent^ the inferior nature will at length mount 
up to it, and fhine forth in the fame degree of glory. 

With what aftonifliment and veneration may we look 
into our fouls, where there are fuch hidden Hores of virtue 
and knowledge, fuch inexhaufled fources of perfedion !. 
We know not yet what we (hall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that will be zU 
ways in referve for him. The foul, confidered in relation 
to its Creator, is like one of thofe mathematical lines that 
may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without a pof- 
Ability of touching it : and can there be a thought fo tranA 
porting, as to confider ourfelves in thefe perpetual ap-i 
proaches to Him, who is not only the ilandard of perfe^ion^ 
t)ut of happinefs! 

Spectator* 

CHAP. V, 
On the being of a G Q D. 

RETIRE ; The world fhut out ; Thy thought* 
call home ; — 
Imagination's airy wing reprefs ; — 
Lock up thy fenfes ; — Let no pailion flir ;-.- 
Wake all to Reafon ; — Let hef reign alone ;— 
Then, in thy Soul's deep filence, and the depth 
Of Nature's filence, midnight, thus inquire : 

What am I ? and from whence ? — I nothing know. 
But that I am ; and, fince I am, conclude 
Something eternal : had there e'er been nought, ' 
Nought ftill had been : Eternal there mull be.— 
But what eternal ? — Why not human race ? 
And Adam's anceftors without an end ? — 
That's hard to be conceiv'd ; fince ev'ry link 

OS 
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Of that long-chain'd fucceflion is fo frail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rife ; 

I^m ftill quit^ out at fea ; nor fe^ the ihore. 

Whence earth, and thefe bright orbs ? — Eternal too :— 

Grant matter was eternal : llill thefe orbs 

Would want fome other Father j — Much defiga 

Is- feen in all their motions, all their makes ; 

I).efigQ implies intelligence, and art : 

That can't be from themfelves — or man ; that art 

Man can fcarce comprehend, could man beftow ? 

And nothing greater, yet allow'd, than man.— 

Who, motion, foreign to the fmalleft grain. 

Shot thro' vaft mafles of enormous weight ? 

Who bid brute matter's reftive lump affume 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom, 

Aflerting its indifputable right 

To dance, would form an univerfe of duft: 

Has matter none ? Then whence thefe glorious forms. 

And boundleft flights, from fliapelefs, and repos'd? 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought,. "^ 

Judgment, and genius ? It is deeply learn'd 

In Mathematics ? Has it fram'd fuch laws. 

Which, but to guefs, a Newton made immortal?— < 

If art, to form ;'and counfel, to conduft; 

And that with greater far, than human fkill, 

Refides not in each block ; — a GODHEAD reigns.— 

And, if a GOD there is, that GOD how great ! 

Young. 
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c ii A p. I. 

JUNIUS BRUTUS over the bead »ody of 
LUCRETIA. 

'\7' E S, noble lady, I fwear by this blood, which was once 
-*• . fo pure, and which nothing but royal villainy could 
have polluted, that I will purfue Lucius Tarqiiinius the 
proud, his. wicked wife, and their children, with &te and 
fword : nor will 1 ever fufFer any of that family, or of any 
other whatfoever, to be King in Rome. Ye Gods, I call you 
to wit&efs this my oath 1 — There, Romans, turn your eyes 
tothatfadfpeftacle — the daugjiter of Lucretius, Collatinus's 
wife — fhe died by her own hand. See there a noble lady, 
whom the lull of a Tarquin reduced to the neceiiity of being 
her own executioner, to atteft hi?r innocence. Hofpitably 
entertained by her as a kinfman of her hufband's, Sextus, 
the perfidious gueft, became her brutal ravilher. The chafte, 
the generous Lucretia could not furvive the infult. Glorious 

"^ woman I 
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woman ! But once only treated as a flave, flic thought life 
no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a woman^ difdained a 
life that depended on a tyrant's will ; and fhall we, fliall men, 
with fuch an example before our eyes, and after Bve and 
twenty years of ignominious fervitude, fhall we, through a 
fear ©f dying, defer one fmgle inftant to aflert our liberty ? 
No, Romans, now is the time ; the favourable moment we 
have fo long waited for is come. Tarqiiin is not at Rome. 
The Patricians are at thie head of the enterprize. The city- 
it abundantly provided with men, arms, and all things ne- 
ceiTary. ThcrS is nothing wanting to fecure the fuccefs, if 
our own courage does not fail us. And all thofe warriors, 
who have ever been fo brave when foreign enemies were to be 
fubdued, or when conquefts were to be made to gratify the 
ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only cowards, 
when they are to deliver themfelves from flavery ? Some of 
you are perhaps intimidated by the army which Tarquin 
now commands. The foldiers, you imagine, will take the 
part of their general. Banifli fo groundlefs a fear. The 
love of liberty is natural to all mc;n. Your felIow-citizen« 
in the camp feel the weight of oppreffion with as quick a 
fenfe. as you that are in Rome : they will as eagerly feize 
the occalion of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant there 
may be fome among them, who, through bafenefs of fpirit, 
or a bad education, willbedilpofed to favour the tyrant. The 
number of thefe can be but fmall, and we have means fuffici- 
ent in our hands to reduce them to reafon. They have left 
us hoflages more dear to them than life. Their wives their 
children, their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. 
Courage, Romans, the Gods are for us ; thofe Gods, whofe 
, temples and altars the impious Tarquin has profaned by fa- 
crifices and libations made with polluted hands^ polluted 

with 
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with blood, and with numberlefs un expiated crimes com- 
mitted againft his fubjed. Ye Gods, who protefted our 
forefathers, ye Genii, who watch for the prefervation and 
glory of Rome, do you infpire us with courage and unani- 
mity in this glorious caufe, and we will to our lafl breath 
defend your worlhip from all profanation. 

LivY. 

CHAP. II. 
HANNIBAL to his SOLDIERS. 

T R N O W not, foldiers, whether you or your prifoners 
be encompafTed by fortune with the ilrifter bonds and 
neceflitics. Two Teas enclofe you on the right and left ;— 
not a ihip to flee to for efcaping. Before you is the Po, a 
river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; behind you 
are the Alps, over which, even when your numbers were 
ondiminifhed, you were hardly able to force a paflTagd. 
Here then, foldiers, ypu muft either conquer or die, the 
very firft hour you meet the enemy. But the fame fortune 
which has thus laid you under the neceffity of fighting, 
has fet before your eyes thofe rewards of vi£lory, than 
which no men are ever wont to wifh for greater from the 
immortal Gods. Should we by our valour recover only 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were raviihed from our fathers, 
thofe would be no inconfiderable prizes. Yet what are 
thefe ? The wealth of Rome, whatever riches fhe has heap- 
ed together in the fpoils of nations, all thcfe, with the maf- 
tersof them, will be yours. You have been long enough 
employed in driving the cattle upon the vaft mountains of 
Lufitania and Celtiberia ; you have hitherto met with no 
reward worthy of the labours and dangers you have under- 
gone. 
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gone. ' Th^ time is now come to reap the full recompenfe 
of your toilfome maches over fo many mountains and rivers, 
and through fo many nations, all of them in arms. This is 
the place which fortune has appointed to be the limits of 
your labours; it is here that you will finifh your glorious 
warfare, and receive an ample recompenfe of yourcompleat- 
ed fervice. Fol" I would not have you imagine, that vidlory 
will be as difficult as the name of a Roman war is great and 
founding. It' has often happened that a defpifed enemy has 
given a bloody battle, and the moft renowed kings and na-^ 
tions have by a fmall force been overthrown. , And if you 
but take away the glitter of the Roman name^ what is there, 
wherein- they may ftand in competition with you ? For (to 
fay nothing of your fervice in war for twenty years together 
with fo much valour and fuccefs) from the very pillars of 
Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmoft bounds of the 
earth, through fo many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, 
are you not come hither vidtorious ? And with whom are 
you now to fight ? With raw foldiers, an undifciplined army, 
beaten, vanquilhed, befieged by the Gauls the very laft 
fummer, an army unknown to their leader, and unacquaint- 
ed with him. 

Or '{hall I, who was born I might almoft fay, but cer- 
tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that moft excel- 
lent general, (hall I, tlie conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and 
not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater yet, 
of the Alps themfelyes, fhall I compare myfelf with this 
half-year captain ? A captain before whom fhould one plage 
the two armies without their enfigns, I am perfuaded he 
would not know to which of them he is conful ? I elleem 
it no fmall advantage, foldiers, that there is not one among 
* you, who has not often been an eye-witnefs of my exploits 
H 3 in 
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in war ; not one of whofe valour I my felf have not been a 
fpeftator^ fo as to be able to name the times and places of 
his ifioble atchievsments ; that with foldiers^ whom I have ^ 
a thoufand times praifed and rewarded, aro whofe pupil I 
was^ before I became their general, I ihall march againA 
an army of men, ftrangers to one another. 

On what fide foever I turn my eyes, I behold all full of 
courage and ftrength ; a veteran infantry ; a moft gallant ca- 
valry ; you, my allies, moll faithful and valiant ; you Car- 
thaginians, whom not only your country's caufe, but the 
jufteft anger impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
affailants, is always greater than of thofe who adl upon the 
defenfive. With hoftile banners difplaycd, you are come 
down upon Italy ; you bring the war. Grief, injuries, in- 
dignities fire your minds, and fpur you forward to revenge. 
— Firft they demanded me ; that I, your general fhould be 
delivered up to them ; next, all of you, who had fought at the 
fiege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to death by the 
cxtemefl tortures. Proud and cruel nation ! Every thing 
mud be yours, and at your dipofal ! Ygu are to prefcribe 
to us with whom we Ihall make war, with whom we ihall 
snake peace ! You are to fet us bounds ; to ihut us up with- 
in hills and rivers ; but you — ^you are not to obferve the 
limits which yourfclves have fixed ! Pafs not the Iberus, 
What next? Touch not the Saguntines; Saguntum is upon 
the Iberus, move not a Hep towards that city. Is it a fmall 
matter then, that you have deprived us of our ancient pof- 
fefiions, Sicily and Sardinia ; you would have Spain too ? 
Well, we fhall yield Spain; and then — you will pafs into 
Afrka. Will pafS| did I fay ? — This very year they order- 
ed one of their confuls into Africa, the other ihto Spain. 
No, foldiers, there is nothing left for us but what we can 

vindicate 
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vindicate with mir fwords. Come on then. Be men. Th^ 
Romans may with more fafetjr be cowards ; they have their 
own country behind them, have places of refuge to flee to, 
and are fecure from danger in the roads thther; but for 
you there is no middle fortune between death and Viflory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and once again, t 
fay, you are conquerors* Livy/ 

C H A P. III. 
C. MARIUS TO THE ROMANS, on theih 

HESITATING TO APPOINT HIM GENERAL JN THE 

EXPEDITION AGAINST JUGURTHA,WERELtr j 

ON ACCOUNT OP HIS EXTRACTION. 

T T is but too common, my countrymen, toobferve a ma- 
-■- terial difference between the behavioi^r of thofe, who 
:iland candidates for places of power and truft, before, and 
after their obtaining them. They folicit them in one man- 
ner, and execute them in another. They fet out with a 
great appearance of a£livity, humility, and moderation ; 
and they quickly fall into floth, pride, and avarice. . It is, 
undoubtedly, no eafy matter to difcharge, to the generat 
fatisfaftion, the duty of a fupreme commander in troubk- 
fdme timest I am, I hope, duly fenfible of the importance 
t>f the office I propofe to take upon me, for the fervice of 
my country. To carry on, with effedl, an expenfive war, 
and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige thofe to 
ferve, whom it may be delicate to offend ; to condudt, at 
the fame time, a complicatedvariety of operations ; to con- 
cert meafures at home anfwerable to the ftate of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in fpite of oppofi- 
tion from the envious, the faftious, and the difaffefted ; td 
do all this, my countrymen, is more difficult, than is gene- 
rally 
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rally thought. And, befides the difadvantages, which arc 
common to xne with all others in eminent Nations, my cafe, 
is, in this refped, peculiarly hard ; that, whereas a com- 
mander of Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a negleft, or 
breach of duty, has his great connexions, the antiquity of 
his family, the important fervices of his ancellors, and the 
multitudes he has by power engaged in his intereft, to fcreen 
him from condign punifhment; my whole fafety depends 
upon myfelf ; which renders it the more indifpenfably ne- 
celTary for me to take tare, that my conduft be clear and 
unexceptionable. Befides, I am well aware, my country- 
men, that the eye of the public is upon me ; and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the real adtrantage of the 
commonwealth to all other confi derations, favour my pre- 
teniions, the Patricians want nothing fo much, as anoccafion 
againft me. It is, therefore, my fixed refolution, to ufe my 
befl endeavours, that you be not difappointed in me, and 
that their indirect deligns againft me may be defeated. I have, 
from my youth, been familiar with toils, and with dangers. 
I was faithful to your intereft, my countrymen, when I ferved 
you for no reward, but that of honour. It is not my defign 
to betray you, now that you have conferred upon me a place 
of profit. You have committed to my conduft the war 
againft Jugurtha. The Patricians are oiFended at this. But 
where would be the wifdom of giving fuch a command to one 
of their honourable body, a perfon of illuftrious birth, of an- 
cient family, of innumerable ftatues, but — of no experience ? 
What fervice would his long line of dead anceftors, or his 
multitude of motionlefs ftatues, do his country in the day of 
battle ? What could fuch a general do, but, in his trepi- 
dation and inexperience, have recourfe to fome inferior com- 
mander, for direction in difficulties, to which he was not 

himfelf 
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Jiimfelf equal? Thu^, your Patrician general wonld, ia 
f^&,' have a general over him ; fo that^ the a^ing com- 
mander would ftill be a Plebeian. So true is this, my coun- 
trymen, that I have myfelf known thofe, who have been 
chofen confuls, begin then to read the hiftory of their own 
country, of which till that time they were totally igno- 
rant ; that is, they firft obtained the employment,, and then 
bethought themfelves of the qualifications neceflary for the « 
proper difcharge of it. I fubmit to your judgment, Ro- 
mans, on which fide the advantage lies, when a comparifoa 
is made between Patrician haughtinefs, and Plebeian expe- 
.rience. The very adion which they have only read, I 
have partly fcen, and partly myfelf atchieved. What they 
know by reading, I know by adion. They are pleafed to 
flight my mean birth : I defpife their mean charafters. Want 
of birth and fortune is the objedion agaiuA me: want of 
^perfonal worth againii them. But are not all men of the 
fame fpecies ? What can make a diiFerence between one 
man and- another, but the endowments of the mind? For 
my part, I fhall always look upon the braveft man as the no- 
bleK man. Suppofe it were enquired of the fathers of fuch 
Patricians as Albinusand Beflia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would deiire fons of their charader, or of mine ; 
what would they anfwer ; but that they ihould wiih the wor- 
thieft to be their fons? If the Patricians have reafon to 
defpife me, let them likewife deipife their anccftors, whofe 
nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the ho- 
nours beftowed upon me ? Let them envy likewife my la« 
bours, niy abftinence, and the dangers I have undergone 
• for my country ; by which I have acquired them* But thoie 
? worthlefs men lead fuch a life of inaftivity, as if they defpif- 
ei any honours you can bellow ; whilil they a^ire to ho- 
M HOtfrs^ 
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.Aoui'Sj, as if they had deferved them by thenipft indoftrioirs 
virtue. They arrogate the rewards of adlivity for their hav-^ 
'wg enjoyed the pieafares of luTMiry. Yet none can be more 
lavidi than they are, in praiie of their anceflors. And thejr 
imagine they honour themfelves by celebrating their fore^ 
fathers. Whereas they do the very contrary* For, as much 
as their anceilors were diftinguifhed for their virtues, ip 
much are they difgraced by their vices* The glory of an- 
^eftors cafis a light, indeed, upon their pofterity : but it 
•only ferves to ihew what the defcendants are* It adike ex- 
hibits to public view their degeneracy and tkeir worth. I 
own, I cannot boaft of the4}eed8 of my forefathers i but I hope 
I may anfwer the cavils of the Patricians, by flanding up in 
delence of what I have myfelf done, Qbferve, now> my , 
countrymen, the injulHce of the Patricians* They arroga^ 
to themselves honours on account of the exploits done by 
•their forefathers, whilil they will not allow n^ the due praife 
for performing the very fame fort of aAioits i^ my own pei> 
fon. He has no ftatues, they cry, of his family* He can ' 
trace no venerable line of anceftors. — ^Wiiat then ! Is it 
matter of more pnufe to difgrace one's illu&rious ancefto^s 
'than to become illuftrious by hisown goodbehaiviour f What . 
if I can ihew oo ftatues of my family ? | can ihew th^e ilaofd- 
ards, the armour, and the trappings, which I bave my&lf 
taken from the vanqniihed ; I can ihew the icars of thofe 
wounds, which I have received by facing the enemies of my 
country. Theie are my ftatoes* Thefe are the honours I 
boaft of; not left me by inheritance, as theirs ; but earned 
by toil, by abftinence, by valour, amidft cloqds of duf^, anxi 
feas of blood ; fcenes of action, where thoie, effeminate Pa* 
'tricians, who endeavour^, by indire^ meaiK, to depreciate 
me in your efteem^ have, never dared to ihew their faces* 

Sallvst. 
CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

CALISTHENES's REPROOF of CLEONU 
FLATTERY TO ALEXANDER. 

T F the king were prefent, Cleon, th^re would be no nee* 
"*• of my anfwering to what you have jufl propofed. He 
would hipafelf reprove you for endeavouring tp draw him 
itkio an imitation of foreign abfurdities, and for bringing 
.envy upon him by fuch unmanly flattery. As he is abient, 
I take. upon me to tell you in his name, that no praiieis 
iaftingy but what is rational ; and that you do what yoU can 
to leiTen his g]ory» inAead of adding to it. Heroes have 
aievery among us^ been deified, till after their death. And 
whatever may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part^ 
I wiih'the kiiig may not^ for many years to come, obtain 
that honour. Yoii have mentioned, as precedents of what 
you propofe, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, 
Cleon, that they were deified over a cup of wine ? And are 
^ou and I qualified to make gods? Is the king, our fove*- 
reign, to rieccive his divinity from you and nle, who are his 
fubjedls ? Firft try your power, whether you can make a 
king. It is, furely, eafier to make a king, than a god ? to 
give an earthly dominion," than a throne in heaven. I only 
wifti, that the gods may have heard, without ofience, the 
arrogant propofal you have made, df adding one to their 
cumber ; and that they may ftill be fo propitious to us, as 
to grant the continuance of that fuccefs to our affairs, with 
which they have hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am 
not afhamcd of my country ; nor do I approve of our adopt- 
ing the rites of foreign nations, or learning from them how 
M » W0 
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we ought to reverence our kings. To receive laws, or rules 
of conduct, from tliem> what is it> but to conffsfs ourfelves 
inferior to them ? 

QuiNTVS CVRTIUS. 

CHAP. V. 

The SCYTHIAN AMBASSADORS 
TO ALEXANDER. 

T F youf perfon were as gigantic as your defiref, the world 
-*- would not contain you. Your right hand would touck 
the eaft, and your left the weft, at the fame time. You 
gra(p at more than you are equal to. From Europe you reach 
Afia : from Afi^ yon lay hold on Europe. And if you ihould 
conquer all mankind, you feem difpofed to wagfe wiar with 
woods and fnows, with rivers and wild beafts, and to attempt 
to fubdue nature. But have you confidered the ufual coarfe 
of things? Have you refleded, that great trees are mkny 
years in growing to their height, and are cut down in an 
Jiour. .It is foolifti to think of the fruit only, without con- 
fidering the height you have to climb, to come at it. Take; 
care left, while you drive to reach the top, you fall to the 
ground with the branches you have laid hold on. The 
lion> when deadj is devoured by ravens ; andruftconfumes 
the hardnefs of iron* There is nothing fo ftrong, but it is 
in danger from what is weak. It will, therefore, be your 
wifdom, to take care how you venture beyond your reach. 
Sefide8> what have you to do with the Scythians, or the Scy- 
thians with you ? We have never invaded Macedon : why 
ihould you attack Scythia ? We inhabit vaft deferts, and 
pathlefs woods, where we do not want to hear of the naoie^ 
^ of Alexander. We are not difpofed to fubmit to flavery ; 

and 
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l^jid we have no ambition to tyrannize over any nation. 
That jron may underftand the genius of the Scythians^ we 
ptefent you with a yoke of oxen> an arrow» and a goblet. 
We ttfe thefe refpedively in our commerce with friends, and 
widi foes. We give to our friends the corn, which we raiie 
by the labour of our oxen. With the goblet we join with 
them in pouring drink-offerings to the gods ; and with ar* 
rows we attack our enemies. We have conquered thoie, 
who have attempted to tyrannise over us in our own coan« 
try, and likewife the kings of the Medes and Perfians, when 
theyrmade unjufl war upon us ; and we have opened to our- 
felves a w?iy into Egypt. You pretend to be the punifher of 
robbers ; and are yourfelf the general robber of mankind* 
You have taken Lydia : you have feized Syria : yo^ are ma(^ 
ter of Periia : you have fubdued the Badlfians ; and attacked 
India. All this will not fatisfy yon, unlefs you lay your 
greedy and infatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 
How imprudent is your condtt£i ! You graip at riches, the 
poileffion of which only increafes your avarice. You increafe 
your hunger by what fliould produce fatiety ; fo that the 
more you have, the more you defire. But have you forgot 
how long the conqueft of the Badlrians detained you ? While 
you were fubduing them, the Sogdians revolted. Your vie* 
tories ferve no other purpofe, than to find yoii employment 
by producing new wars. For the buiinefs of every conqueib 
is twofold ; to win, and to preferve. And though you may 
be the greateil of warriors, you muft expedl, that the nations 
you conquer will endeavour to (hake off the yoke as faft as pof* 
fible. For what people chufes to be under foreign dominion ? 
If you will crofs the Tanais, you may travel over Scythia, 
lud obferve how extenfive a territory we inhabit. But to 
conquer va is quite another bufinefs, Yoijir af myls loaded 
U } V«tl| 
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with the cosnWoas fpoils of many nations* Yoa wUi find 
the poverty of the Scythians, at one time^ too nimble for ' 
your purfait ; and at another tiine, when yott think we apd 
fled far enc^ugh from you, you will have as furprize you in 
ypur c^mp. For the Scythians attack with no lefs vigour 
than they fly. Why fhould we put you in mind of the vaft* ^ 
ii^f$ of the country you will have to conquer? TH^ deferts 
of Scythia sH-e commonly talked of in Greece; and all th^ 
world kna\y8i» that our delight is to dwell at large, and not 
in towns^ or plantations. It will therefore be your wifdom 
to keep with ftrid attention, what you have gained. Catch** * 
iDg at more, yoa may lofe what you have. We have t pro* 
verbial fayi^ig iq Scythia, That fortqne has no leet^ and is 
furniflied only with hands, to diftribute her caprieiotts fa* ' 
TovirSj, a9d with fins to elv^de the grafp of thof^p, tp w^iom - 
fht has been bountiful. You give yourfelf out to he a god« 
the fon of Jupiter Hammon. It fuits the ch^ra^ier of a god.^ 
to beftow^favours on mortals.; not to deprive them of what 
they have. But if yoq are no god^ ^efiedl on the precari* 
Ous condition of humanity* You will thus fliew.fRCffe. wif- 
dom, than by dwelling on thofe fubjeds which have pu^ed »p= 
your pride, and made yjou forget yourfelf. Yon fee how 
little yoa are likely to gain fey att;^mp(iB£ thft.^0».^9eft of 
Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if you pleafe, hav^ 
iti» us a valuable- alliance. We command the borders of 
bpth Europe and Afia. There is nothing between us and 
Badria, but the river Tanai^: and our. territory extends 
to Thrace, which, as we have heard, borders on Macedoa,- 
Jf you decliipke attacking us in a hoftile manner, yon may 
Ijave o^r ffiendihipi Natioas, which have never been at war 
are on. an equal footing. But it is in vain, that confidence is 
te|loje4i^ ^ conquered people. There ^ai\ be Ao^cero 
-r.- ' « .friendftiio 
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fiiendfhip between the opprcflbr and the opprefied. Even 
in peace, the latter think thcmfelves entrtlcd to the rights 
of war agamil the former. We will, if you think goodC 
enter into a treaty with you, according to out manner, 
which is, not hy figmng, fealing, and taking the gods td 
witnefs, as is the Grecian cnftom ; bnt by doing adaal fer- 
vices. The Scythians are not iHed to promifc ; btft to per;- 
Ibrm with6nt promifiiltg. And they think an appeal to the 
gods fopferfhious ; for that thofe, who have no regard for the 
efteem-o^nien, will not hefitate to o^n4 the gods, by perjury* 
You may therefore con fider with younfelf, whether you ha4 
better have a people of fuch a character, and fb fituated as 
to hdve it in their power either to ferve yon, or to annc^ 
yoB, accofdiog as yoa treat them ; for allies, 6r for enemies^ 

Qu^NTVS CURTIVSR» 

C H A P. VI. 

,.GALGACUS THE GENERAL of the CALEDONlI 

TO HIS ARMY, TO INCITE THEM TO ACTION 
AGAINST THB ROMANS. 

WH E N I reflea cyii the caufes of the war, abU thie clr- 
cumfiances of our iitaation , I feel a ftrong perfoaiion 
that our united efforts on the prefent day will prove the be- 
ginning of univerfalliberty to Britain. For none of us are 
hitherto debafed by flavery ; and we have no profpeft of a 
fecure retreat behind us, either by land or fea, whililr the 
Roman fleet hovers around. Thus the ufe of arms, whith 
is at all times honourable to the brave, here oiFers the only 
fafety even to cowards. In all the battles which have yet 
been fought with various fuccefs againft the Romans, the 
refources of hope and aid were in our hand$ ; for we, the 
M 4 noblcft 
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noblefi inhabitants of Briuin, and therefore ^tioned in its 
deepeft receiTes, far from the view of fervile ihores^ have 
preferved even our eyes unpolli^ted by the contadi of fab- ^ 

jedion. .We, at the fartheft limits both of land and liberty^ 
}iave been defended to this day by the obfcurity of our iitu* 
ation and of our fame* The extremity of Britain is now' 
difclofed ; and whatever is un)cnown becomes an objeA of 
importance. But there is no nation beyond us ; nothing 
but waves and rocks ; and the Romans are before us. The^ 
arrogance of thefe invaders it will be in vain to encounter 
by obfeqnioufnefs and fubmiffion* Thefe plnnderen of the 
world, after exhauding the land by their deva^ations, are 
rifling the ocean : Simulated by avarice, if their eneipy be 
jrich ; by ambition, if ppor : unfatiated by th^ £ai| aiid b^ 
^he Weft : .the only people who behold wealth and indigence 
with equal avidity. To ravage, to flaughter, to ufurp un- 
der falfe titles, they call empire ; and when they make a 
defert, they call it peace* 

Our children and relations are by the appointment of 
nature rendered the deareil of all things to us, fiktk are 
torn away by levies to foreign fervitude. Our wives and 
£fters, though they ihould efcape the violation of hoftiie 
force, are polluted under the names of friend(hip and hofpita- 
Jity. Qur eftates and poffeffions are confumed in tributes ; 
our grain in cpntribijtions. Even the powers pf our bodies 
are worn down amidft ilrip^s an^ infults in clearing woods 
and draining marfties, Wretches born to flavery are &r^ 
bought, and after>var4s fed by their mailers : Britain con- 
tinually buys, continpually feeds her own fervitude. And 
as among domeflic i}aves every new cpmer ferves for the 
fcorn and deriiion of his fellows ; fo, in this ancient hou/e- t 

hpld of the wofld> we^, as th^ laft and vileA^ are fought i 
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tcut for deflrudtion. For we have neither cultivated lands 
nor mines> nor harbours^ which can induce them topreferve 
l}s for our labours ; and our valour and nnfubmitting fpirit 
will only render us more obnoxious to Our imperious maf* 
ters ; while the very remotenefs andfecrecy of our iituation» 
in proportion as it conduces tofecurityi will tend toinlpire 
fufpicion. Since then all hopes of forgivenefs are vain, 
let thofe at length a^ume courage^ to whom glory^ to whom 
fafety is dear. The Brigantinesi even under a female leader, 
had force enough to burn the enemy's fettlements, to ftorm 
their camps ; and^ if fuccefs had not introduced negligence 
and in^dlivity^ would have been able entirely to throw off* 
the yoke : and fhall not we, untouched^ unfubdued, and 
(Iruggling not for the acquiiition, but the continuance of 
Jibertyj declare at the very firft onfet what kind of mea 
Caledonia has referved for her defence ? 

Can you imagine that the Romans are as brave in war 
as they are infolent in peace ? Acquiring renown from our 
difcords and difTenfions, they convert the errors of their ene« 
mies to the glory pf their own army ; an army compound- 
ed of the moft difierent nations^ which as fuccefs alone has 
kept together^ misfortune will certainly diffipate. Unleis, 
indeed, you can fuppofe that Gauls> and Germans, and (E 
blufli to fay it) even Britons^ lavifhing their blood for a fo- 
reign ftate^ to which they have been longer foes than fub- 
jedls, will be retained by loyalty and aiFedlion! Terror 
and dread alone, weak bonds of attachment, are the ties by 
which they are retrained ; and when thefe are once bro- 
ken, thofe who ceafe to fear will begin to hate. Every in- 
citement to vi£lory is on our fide. The Romans have no 
wives to animate them ; no parents to upbraid their flight, 
^oil of them have either no habitation, or a diHant one. 

Few 
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Few in number^ ignorant of the coantry^ looking around 
in iiknt horror at the woods, feas, and a haven itfelf un-«' 
known to them, they are delivered by the gods, as it were 
imprifoned and bound, into our hands* Be not terrified 
with an idle fhew, and the glitter of filvef and gold, which 
can neither proteA nor wound. In the very ranks of the 
enemy we ihall find our own bands. The Britons will ac- 
knowledge their own caufe. The Gauls will recoiled their 
ibrmer liberty. The Germans will defert them, as the 
XJfipii have lately done. Nor is there any thing formida- 
ble behind them : Ungarrifoned forts ; colonies of inva* 
lids ; municipal towns diflempered and diflradled between 
fjnjuft matters, and ill obeying fubjedls. Here is your ge- 
neral ; here your army. There, tributes, mines, and all 
the train of fervile punifhments ; which whether to bear 
eternally, or inftantly to revenge, this field muft determine. 
March then to battle, and think of your anceftors and yOuy 
poftcrity. 

CHAP. vir. 
The earl of ARUNDEL*s SPEECH, proposino 

AN ACCOMMOBATIOW BBTWB£N HENRY II. ANJ> 

STEPHEN. 

J N the mtdft of a tvtde and open plain, Henry /(fund Stephen 
encamped, and pitched his o^-wn tents ivithin a quarter of a 
miUofhim, preparing for a battle nuith all the eagernefs, that 
the defire of empire and glory could excite^ in a bra<v9 and youth" 
ful heart, elate nxjithfuccefs. Stephen alfo much 'wijhedto bring 
the conteft between them to a Jpeedy decijion : but, tvhile he and 
Eufiace ivereconfulting ivith William oflpYes, in nuhofe affe^ion 
they mof confided, and by whofe private advice they took all their 

meafuret^ 
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nuafures^ thi farl tf Arundeh having affemhkd tki Mnglifik • 
nqhility^ and principal officers ^ /poke to this ejffe^ : 

T T is now above fixteen years, that on a doubtful and dif^ 
-^ puted claim to the crown, the rage of civil war has al- 
mofl continually infeiled this kingdom. During this me- 
lancholy period how much blood has been fhed ! What dc- 
vaftations and mifery have been brought on the people ! The 
laws have loU: their force, the crown its authority : licentiout 
nefs and impunity have ihaken alt the foundations of public 
fecurity. This great and noble nation has been delivered a 
prey to the bafeft of foreigners, the abominable fcum of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Bretagne, robbers rather than foldiers, re- 
firained by no laws, divine or human, tied to no country^ 
fubje£l to no prince, inilrumentsof all tyranny, violence, and 
oppreffion. At the fame time, our cruel neighbours, the' 
Welch and the Scotch, calling rhemfelves allies or auxiliaries 
to the Emprefs, but in reality enemies and deftroyers of Eng- 
land, have broken their bounds, ravaged our borders, and 
taken from us whole provinces, which we never caja.hope to 
recover; while, inilea<^^ofemployingour united force againll* 
themi we continue thus madly, without any care of our 
jpublic fafety or national honour, to turn our fwords againfi 
our own boibms. What benefits have we gained, tocompea- 
fate all thefe loffes, or what do we expedl ? When Matilda 
was miflrofs of the kingdom, though her power was not yet 
c;onfirmed, in what manner did fhe govern ? Did fhe not 
make even thofe of her own fadion and court regret the 
king? Was not her pride mqre intolerable flill than his le- 
vity, her rapine than his profufenefs ? Were any years of his 
reign £0 grievous to the people, fo ofFenfive to the nobles, 
^s the firft days of her's ? When flie was driven out, did Ste- 
phen 
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phen correfl his former bad condudi ? Did he difmifs his 
odious foreign favourite ? Did he difcharge his lawlefs fo- 
reign hirelings, who had been fb long the fcourge and the 
reproach of England ? Haye they not lived ever fince upon 
free quarter, by plundering our houfes and burning our 
cities ? And now to complete our miferies, a new army of 
foreigners, Angevins, Gafcons, Poiftevins, I know not 
who, -are come over with Henry Plantagenet, the fon of 
Matilda : and many more, no doubt will be called to aflif!: 
him, as foon as ever his affairs abroad will permit ; by whofei 
help, if he be vidorious, England muft pay the price of 
their fervices : our lands, our honours muft be the hire of 
thcfe rapacious invaders. But fuppofe we fhould have the 
fortune to conquer for Stephen, what will be the confequence ? 
Will viftory teach him moderation ? Will he learn from fe- 
curity that regard to our liberties, which he could not learti 
from danger ? Alas ! the only fruit of our good fuccefs 
will be this ; the eftates of the earl of Leicefter and others 
cf our countrymen, who have now quitted the party of the 
king, will be forfeited ; and new confifcations will accrue 
to William of Ipres. 

But let us not hope, that, be ourviftory ever fb complete, 
it will give any lading peace to this kingdom. Should 
Henry fall in this battle, there are two other brothers to 
fucceed to his claim, and fupport his fadtion, perhaps with 
lefs merit, but certainly with as much ambitiop as he. What 
ihallvve do then to free ourfelves from all thefe misfortunes? 
— Let us prefer the intereft of our country to that of our par- 
ty, and to all thofe pafHons, which are apt, in civil diifen- 
fions, to inflame zeal into madnefs, and render men the 
blind inllruments of thofe very evils, which they £ght to 
avoid. Let us prevent all the crimes and all the horrors 

that 
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that attend a war of tkis klnd^ in which conqueftitfelf is fall 
of calami ty> and our moft happy vidlories deferve to be ce- 
lebrated only by tears. Nature herfelf is difmayed, and 
ihilnks back from a combat^ where every blow that we fbrike 
may murder a friend, a relation , a parent. Let us hearken 
to her voice which commands us to refrain from that guilt* 
Is there one of us here, who would not think it a happy and 
glorious aA, to fave the life of one of his countrymen ? 
What a felicity then, and what a glory, muft it be to us 
all, if we fave the lives of thoufands of Englifhmen, that 
muft otherwife fall in this battle, and in many other battles^ 
which, hereafter, may be fought on this quarrel ? It is ia 
our power to do fo — It is ii;i our power to end the controver- 
(y, both fafely and honourably ; by an amicable agreement ; 
not by the fword. Stephen may enjoy the royal dignity for 
bis life, and the fuccefiion may be fecurcd to the young duke 
of Normandy with fuch a prefent rank in the ftate, as befitk 
the heir of the crown. Even the bittereft enemies of ttie king 
mull acknowledge, that he is valiant, generous, and good- 
natured ; his warmeD: friends ^cannot deny, that he has a 
great deal of rafhaefs and indifcretion. Both may therefore 
conclude, that he ihould not be deprived of the royal autho* 
rity, but that he ought to be retrained from a further abaCc 
of it ; which can )>e done by no means, fo certain and effec- 
tual, as what I propofe : for thus his power will be temper- 
ed, by the prefence, the counfels, and influence of Prince 
Henry ; who from his own intereflin the weal of the kingdom, 
which he is to inherit, will always have a right to interpofe 
his advice, and even his authority, if it be neceiTary, againft 
any future violation of our liberties; and to procure an ef- 
fectual redrefs of our grievances, Mich we have hitherto 
feught in vain. If all the Englifh in both armies unite, as 

I hope 
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I hope they may> in this plan of pacification^, they wiH 
be able to give the law to the foreigners, and oblige both 
the king and the dake to consent to it. . This will fecure 
the public tranquillity, and leave no lecret ftings of refcnt* 
ment, to rankle in the hearts of a Aiffering party, and pro- 
duce future difturbances. As there will be no triumph^ 
no infolence, no exclufive right to favour, on either fide, 
there, i!:an be no Ihame, no anger, nottncafy dcfice of change. 
It will be the work of the whole nation ; and all niuft wifli 
to fupport what all have cftablilhed. The fons of Stephea 
indeed may endeavour to oppofe it : but their efforts will be 
fruitlefs, and mult end very ibon, either in their fubmiffion, 
or their ruin. Nor have they any reafonable caufe to com- 
plain. Their father himfelf did not come to the crown by 
hereditary right. He was eleded in preference to a woman 
and an infant, who were deemed not to be capable of ruling 
a kingdom. By that eledlion our allegiance is bound to him 
during his life : but neither that bond, nor the reafon for 
-which we chofe him, will hold, as to the choice of a fuccef- 
ibr. Henry Plantagenet is now grown ap to an age ofma- 
turity, and every way qualified to fucceed to the crownv 
He is the grandfon of a king whofe memory is dear to us, 
and the neareft heir male to him in the courfe of defccnt : 
he appears to refemble him in all his good qualities, and to 
be worthy to reign over the Normans and Englifti, whofe 
nobleft blobd, united, enriches his veins. Normandy has al- 
ready fubmittcd to him with pleafure. Why fhould we now 
divide that dutchy from England, when it is fo greatly the 
intercft of our nobility to keep them always conne^ed? If 
We had no other inducement to make us defire a reconcilia- 
tion between him and Stephen, this would be fufiicient. Our 
edates in both countries will by that means befecored, which 

otberwife 
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otherwife we muft forfeit, in the one, or the other, while 
Henry remains poflTe&d of Normandy : and it will ndt be 
an eafy matter to drive them from thence, even though we 
^uld compel him to retire from England. But, by amica- 
bly compounding his quairel with Stephen, we fhall main- 
tain all our interefls, private and public. His greatnefs a- 
broad will iricreafe the power of this kingdom ; it will make 
lis refpe^ble and formidable to France : England will be 
the head of all thoie ample dominions, which extend from 
the Britilh ocean to the Pyrenean monntains. By govern- 
ing, in his youth, fa many different Hates, he will learn to 
govern us, and come te the crown, after the deceafe of king 
Stephen^ accompliihed in all the arts of good policy. Hia 
mother has willingly refigned to him her pretenfions, or 
rather flie acknowledges that his are fnperior : we there^ 
fore can have no^ng to apprehend on that fide. In every 
view, our peace, our fafety, the repofeof our confciences,. 
the qaiet and happinefsof our poilerity will be firmly efta- 
kliihed by the means I propofe. Let Stephen continue to 
-wear the crown that we give him* as long as he lives ; but 
after his 4eath let it defcend to that prince, who alone can 
put an end to our unhappy diviiions. If you approve my 
advice, and will empower me to treat in your names* I wiU 
Ipimediately convey your deiires lo the king and the dnkew 

liORD LyTTBLTON^ 
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CHAP. vin. 
Mr. PULTENEY's Sl^EECH on the motion Foit 

REDUCING f HE ARMY. 

S I R, 

WE have heard a great deal about parliamentary armies, 
and about an army continued from year to year ; I 
liave always been» Sir, and always ihall be againft a iland. 
ing army of any kind : to me it is a terrible thing, whether 
nnder that of parliamfntary or any other designation ; a 
flandbg army is itill a Ending army, whatever name it be 
called by ; they are a body of men diHindl from the body of 
the people ; they are governed by diiFerent laws, and blind 1 

obedience and an entire fubmiflion to (he orders of their 
commanding officer is their only principle. The nationi 
around us. Sir, are already enilaved, and have been en* 
ilaved by thoie. very means ; by means of their landing 
armies they have every one lofl: their liberties ; it is indeed 
impofiible that the liberties of the people can be preferved 
in any country where a numerous landing army is kept up* 
Shall we then take any of our meafures from the examples 
of our neighbours ? No, Sir, on the contrary, from their 
misfortunes we ought to learn to avoid tliofe rocks upon 
which we have fplit* 

It figniiies nothing to tell me, that our army is command- 
cd by (Uch gentlemen as cannot be fuppofed to join in any 
meafures for en/laving their country ; it may be fo ; I hope 
it is fd ; I have a very good opinion of many gentlemen 
now in the army ; I believe they would not join in any fuch 
ineafures $ but their lives are uncertain, nor can we be fure 

how 
'J 
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how long they may be continu,ed in command; they may 
be all difmifled in a moment, and proper tools of power put 
in their room. Befides, Sir^ we know the paffions of men. 
We know how dangerous it is to truft the beft of men with 
too much power. Where was there a braver army than that 
imder JuliUs Caefar?^ Where was there ever an army that 
had ferved their country mote faithfully f That army wa» 
commaftded generally by the beft citizens of Rome, by mea 
of great fortune and figure in their country I yet that army 
caflaved their country. The afFeftions of the foldlers to- 
wards their country, the honour and integrity of the under 
officers, are not to be depended on ; by the military law, 
the adminiftration of juftice is fo quick, and the punifhments 
fo fevere, that neither officer nor foldier dares offer to dif- 
{>ute the orders of his fupreme commander ; he muft not 
confulthisown inclinations: if an officer were commanded 
to pull his own father out of this houie, he muft do it ; he 
dares not difobey ; immediate death would be the fure con- 
ibquence of the leaft grumbling. And if an officer were fcnt 
into the court of requefts, accompanied by a body ofmuf- 
keteers with fcrewed bayonets, and with orders to tell us 
, what we ought to do, and how we were to vote, I know 
what would be the duty of this houfe ; I know it would be 
our duty to order the officer to be taken and hanged up at 
the door of the lobby : but. Sir, I doubt much if fuch a 
fpirit, could be found in the houfe, or in any houfe of Com- 
mons that will ever be in England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what has 
happened to an Englifti houfe of Commons, and from an 
Englifti army ; no :'only from an Englifh army, but an army 
that was raifed by that very houfe of Commons, an army 
that was paid by them» and an army that was commanded 
N by 
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by generals appointed by them. Therefore do not let us 
Tainly imagine, that an army raifed and maintained by an* 
thority of Parliament, will always be fubmiffive to them : 
if an army be fo numerous as to have it in their power to 
ev(T-awe the Parliament, they will be fubmiflive as long as 
the Parliament does nothing to difoblige their favourite ge- 
neral ; but when that tafe happens, I am afraid that in placf 
of the Parliament's difmil&ng the army, the army will dif- 
mifs the Parliament, as they have done heretofore. Nor 
does the legality or illegality of that Parliament, or of that 
trn^y, alter the cafe ; for with refpe£t to that army, and ac- 
cording to their way of thinkings the Parliament difmiifed 
by them was a legal Parliament ; they were an army raifed 
and maintained according to law, and at firfl they were 
raifed, as they imagined, for the prefervation of thofe liber- 
ties which they afcer wards deftroyed* ^ 

It has been urged. Sir, that whoever is for the Proteflant 
fucceiCon muil be for continuing the army : for that! very 
reafon. Sir, I am againft continuing the army. I know 
that neither the Proteilant fucceffion in his MajeHy's.moft 
illuHriotts houfe, nor any fucceffion, can ever be fafe as long 
as there is a landing army in the country. Armies, Sir, 
have no regard to hereditary fncceiiions. The £rll two 
Csefars at Rome did pretty well, and found means to keep 
their armies in tolerable fubjeclion, becanfe the generals and 
officers were all their own creatures. But how did it fare 
with their fucceiTors / Was not everyone of them named by 
the army without any regard to hereditary right, or to any 
right ? A cobler, a gardener, or any man who happened to 
raife himfelf in the army, and could gain their affe^ions, 
was made emperor of the world : was not every fucceeding 
emperor raifed to the thione> or tumbled headlong into the 
I duft^ 
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duft, according to the mere whim or mad frenzy of tke 
ibldiers ? 

We are told this army is defired to be continued but for one 
year longer, or for a limited term of years, liow abfurd is this 
diflindion ? Is there any army in the world continued for any 
tierm of years ? Does the moft abfolute monarch tell hit 
orfny, that he is to continue them for any number of years» 
or any number of months ? How long have we already con- 
tinued our army from year to year? And if it thus conti- 
Skues, wherein will it differ from the flanding armies of thofe 
countries which have already fubmitted their necks to .the 
yoke ? We are now come to the Rubicon ; our army is now 
to be reduced, er it never will ; from his Majefly's own 
mouth we are aflured of a profound tranquillity abroad, we 
know there is one at home ; if this is not a proper time, if 
thefe circumftances do not afford us a fafe opportunity for 
, reducing at leaft a part of our regular forces, we never caa 
exped to fee any rediidion ; and this nation, already over-^ 
burdened ivith debts and taxes, muH be loaded with the heavy 
charge of perpetually fupporting a numerous (landing army ; 
and remain for ever expofed to the danger of having its li- 
berties and privileges trampled upon by any future King or 
Miniftry, who ihall take it in their heads to do fo, and ihall 
take a ^roj^r care to model the army for that purpofe. 

C H A P. IX. 

r 
Sir JOHN St. AUBIN's SPEECH for repealing 

THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 

Mr. Speaker, 

THE fubjea matter of this debate is of fuch importance^ 
that I iMQxiM^ be alhamed to retain to my ekAors^ with- 

N 2 ' out 
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'out endeavouring, in the bcft manner I am able, to declare 
publicly the reafons which induced me to give my moft 
ready aiTent to this quedion. 

^ The people have an unqueilionable right to frequent 
new Parliaments by ancient ufage ; and this ufage has been 
confirmed by feveral laws, which have been progreflively 
made by our anceftors, as often as they found it neceflary 
to infill on this efiTential privilege. 

Parliaments were generally annaal, but never conti- 
nued longer than three years, till the remarkable reign of 
Henry VIII. He, Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, 
and of. an arbitrary will ; he was impatient of every re- 
ftraint ; the laws of God and man fell equally a facrifice, 
as they flood in the way of his avarice, or difappointed his 
fimbition: he therefore introduced long Parliaments, be- 
caufe he very well knew, that they would become the pro- 
per inflruments of both ; and what a flaviih obedience they 
paid to all his meafures is fufiiciently known. 

If we come to the reign of King Charles the Firfl, we 
mull acknowledge him to be a prince of a contrary temper ; 
he had certainly an innate love for religion and vircue. 
But here lay the misfortune— —he was led from his natu- 
ral difpofition by fy cophants and flatterers ; they advifed him 
to negle^ the calling of frequent new parliaments, and there- 
fore by not taking the conflant fenfe of his people in what 
' he did, he was worked up into fo high a notion of preroga^- 
tive, that the Commons (in Order toreftrain it} obtained that 
independent fatal power, which at lail unhappily brought 
him to his mod tragical end, and at the fame time fubyerted 
the whole confUtution. And I hope we ihall learn this lefTon 
from it, never to compliment the crown with any new or 
extravagant powers, nor to deny the people thofe rights, 

whick 
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which by ancient ufage they are entitled to ; bat topreferve 
the juft and equal balance, from which they will both derive 
mutual fecurity, and which, if duly obferved, will render 
our cOnHitution the envy and admiration of all the world. 

Xing Charles the fecond naturally took a furfeit of 
Parliaments in his father's time, and was therefore extremely 
deflrous to lay them aiide. But this was a fcheme impradi^ 
<;able. However, in effcGt, he did fo : for he obtained a 
Parliament, which, by its long duration, like an army of 
veterans, became fo exa^y difciplined to his own mea* 
fares, that they knew no other command but from that per* 
fon who gave them their pay. 

This was a fafe and molt ingenious way of enflaviiig a 
Ration. It was very well known, that arbitrary power, if 
it was open and avowed, would never prevail here. The' 
people* were therefore amufed with the fpecious form of 
their ancient conftitution : it exifled, indeed, in their fancy ; 
but, like a mere phantom, had no fubftance nor reality in it ; 
for the power, the authority, the dignity of Parliaments 
were wholly loft. This was that rcQiarkable Parliament 
which fo juftly obtained the opprobrious name of the Pen- 
sion Parliament ; and was the model from which, I be* 
lieve, fome later Parliaments have been exadly copie4« 

At the time of the revolution, the people made a frefh 
claim of their ancient privileges ^ and as they had fo lately 
experienced the misfprtune pf long and fervile Parliaments, 
it was then declared, tha^ they ihould be held fre^Tpently, 
Bat^ it feems, their fqll meaning was not underi^ood by this 
declaration ; and therefore, as in every new fettlement the 
intention of all parties (hould be fpecifically manifelled, the' 
Parliamfsnt never ceafed ftruggling with the crown, till the 
triennial law was pb^ained : the |)ream|;>le of it is extreme* 
N3 ly 
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ly fiill and Strong ; and in tlie body of ike bill you will find 
the vfox^ decldred before ena&ed, by which I apprehend^ tha( 
though.this law did not inmediately take place at tl^e time 
*«f the revolution, it was certainly intended as declaratory of 
their firft' meaning, and therefore ftands a part of that origi- 
nal contradt under which the conftitution was then fettled. 
His Majeily's title to the crown, is primarily derived from 
that contradt ; and if, upon a review, there fhall appear to 
be any deviations from it, wc ought to treat them as fb 
many injuries done to that title. And I dare fay, that 
this houfe, which has gone through fo long a feries offer- 
vices to his Majefty, will at laft be willing to revert to thofi? 
original flated meafures of government, to renew and 
iirengthen that title. 

B V T, Sir, I think the manner in which the feptennial law 
was firft introduced, is a very flrong reafoA why it ihould 
be repealed. People, in their fears, have vtry often re- 
conrfe to dcfpcrate expedients, which, if not cancelled m 
. Ibafon, will themfelves-prove fatal to that conftitution, which 
they were meant to fecure. Such is the nature of th« fep- 
tennial law ; it was intended only as a prefervative againft 
a temporary inconvenience : the inconvenience is removed, 
but the mifchievous efFeA« Hill continue ; for it not only 
altered the conftitution of Parliaments, but it extended that 
fame Parliament beyond its natural duration ; and therefore 
carries this moft unjuft implication with it. That you may 
at any time ufurp the moft indubitable, the moft eftential 
privilege of the people,— I mean that of chufing their 
6wn reprefentatives. A precedent of fuch a dangerous con- 
sequence, of fo fatal a tendency, that t think it would be^ 
reproach to our ftatute-book, if that law was any longer to 
fubfift* which might record it to pofterity. 

^ Thu 
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This is a feafon of virtue and public fpirit. Let us take 
advantage of it to repeal thofe laws which infringe our li- 
bertieSf and introduce fuch as may reftore the vigour of our 
ancient conftitution. 

Human nature is To very corrupt, that all obligations 
lofe their force, unlefs they are frequently renewed.—— 
Long Parliaments become therefore independent of the 
people, and when they do fo, there always happens a moil 
dangerous dependence elfewhere. 

Long Parliaments give the miniver an opportunity of get- 
ting acquaintance with members, %f prgdtifing his feveral 
arts to win them into his fchemes.— -This muft be the 
work of time.—— Corruption is of fo bafe a nature, that 
at firft fight it is extremely fhocking.— Hardly any one 
has fubmitted to it all at once.— -His difpofition muft be 
previoufly underflood, the particular bait muft be found out 
with which he is to be allured, and after all, it is not with* 
out many ftr aggies that he furrenders his virtue.— ^In- 
deed, there are fome, who will at once plunge themfelves 
into any bafe action, but the generality of mankind are of 
a more cautious nature, and will proceed only by leifurely . 
degrees.-—^— One or two perhaps have deferted their co- 
lours the firft campaign, fome have done it a fecond.- ' i ■■■ 
But a great many, who have not that eager difpofition to 
vice, will wait till a third. 

For this reafon, fliort Parliaments have been lefs corrupt 
than long ones; they are obferved, like ftreams of water^ 
always to grow more impure the greater diftance they run 
from the fountain-head. 

I AM aware, it may be faid, that frequent new Parlia- 
ments will produce frequent newexpences, but I think quite 
the contrary > I am really of opinion, that it will be a pro* 
N 4 per 
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per reme4y againfl the evil o£ bribery at eledions, efpecial^ 
ly as you have provided fo whoiefome a law to co-operate 
upon thefe occaiions. 

Bribery at eledlions, whence did it arife? Not froo^ 
country gentlemen, for they arefure of being chofen withr 
out it ; it was. Sir, the invention of wicked and corrupt 
miniilersy who have, from time to time, led weak Princes 
into fuch deilrudlive meafures, that they did not dare to rely 

upon the natural reprefentation of the people.- Long 

Parliaments, Sir, firft introduced bribery, becaufc they were 
worth purchafing at any rate ;— Country gentlemen, who 
have only their private fortunes to rely upon, and have no 
mercenary ends to ferve, are unable ta oppofe it, efpecially 
if at any time the public treafure ihall be unfaithfully fquan- 
dered away to corrupt their boroughs.— 7— Country gentle- 
men, indeed, may make fome weak efforts j but as they ge- 
nerally prove unfuccefsful, and the time of a frefh flruggle 
is at fo great a diilance, they at lail grow faint in the dif- 
pute, give up their country for loft, and retire in dcipair.-7-y 
Defpair naturally produces indolence, and that is the proper 
dirpofition for flavery. Minifters of ftate underftand this 
very well, and are therefore unwilling to awaken the nation 
out of its lethargy, by frequent eledions.— :— They know 
that the fpirit of liberjty, like every other virtue of the min^, 
is to be kept alive only by conftant a£lion ; that it is impof- 
fible to enflavc this nation, while it is perpetually upon its 
guard. Let country gentlemen thin, by having fre- 
quent opportunities of exerting themfelves, be kept warm 
and aftive in their contention for the public good : thi^ 
y^ill raife that zeal and fpirit, which will at laft get the 
better of thofe undue influences, by which the officers of the 
crown, though unknown to the feveral boroughs, have beei^ ^ 

ablq 
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;ible to Aipplant country gentlemen of great characters and 

O fortune, who live in their neighbourhood .r 1 do not Cay 

5i this upon idle fpecujation only,— — 'I live in a country 

where it is tpo well known, and I appeal to many gentlc- 
|nen in the houfe, to more out of it (and who are fo for this 
very reafon,) for the truth of my alFeruon, Sir, it is a fore 
which has been long eating into the moft vital part of our 
, conflittttion^ and I hope the time will come when you will 

probe it to the bottom. For if a minifter fhould ever 

gain a corrupt familiarity with ouf boroughs, if he ihould 
keep a regifler of them in his dofet, and, by fending dowfi 
his treafury-mandatcs, fhould procure a ipurious reprefenta- 
tive of the people, the offspring of his corruption, who wiU 
be at all times ready to reconcile and juftify the moft con- 
tradiAory meafures of his adminiftration, and even to vote 
every Crude indigefted dream of their patron into a law ; if 
the maintenance of his power fhould become the fole obje^ 
of their attention, and they fhould be guilty of the moft vio- 
lent breach of Parliamentary truft, by giving the King ^ 
difcretionary liberty of taxing the people without limita« 
tion or controul ; the laft fatal compliment they can pzf 
to the crown :- if this fhould ever be the unhappy con- 
dition of this nation, the people indeed may complain ; 
but the doors of th^t pjace where their complaints fhoulA 
be heard, will for ever be fhut againft thenn. 

Our difeafe, I fear, is of a complicated nature^ and I 
(hink that this motion is wifely intended to remove the £rii 
and principal difordcr.-^— -Give the people their ancient 
fight of frequent new elediions ; that will reftore die de^ 
^ayed authority of parliaments, and will put our conftitu- 
fiop into fi natural condition of working out her own cure. 
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S1R4 upon the whole, I am of bplnion, that I cannot ex« 
j^rcfs a greater sseal for his Majefty, for the liberties of the 
people, or the honour and dignity of this houfe, than by 
ieconding the znotion which the honourable gentleman has 
made you. 

CHAP, X. 

Sn^ROBEKT W.ALPOLE*3 REPLY, 
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Mr. Chancellor op th9 Exphe(^er, 

THOUGH the queftion h^ been already fo fully op« 
pofed, th^t there is no great <jccafion to fay any thing 
farther againfi it, yet, I hope, the houfe will indulge me 
the liberty of giving fome of thofe reafons, which induce me ^i 

to be againfl the motion. In general I mufl take notice^ 
that the nature of our conftitution feems to be very much 
niflaken by the gentlemen who have fpoken in favour of this 
motion. It is certain, that ours is a mixt government, and 
the perfeflion of our conflitution conHils in thi$, that the | 

xionarchical,ariilocratical,and den^ocratical form sof govern- "^ 

ment, are mixt and interwoven in ours, fo as to give us all 
the advantages of each, without fubjeding us to the dangers ' 

and inconveniencies of either. The democratical form of go? 
▼ernment, which is the only one I have nowoccafion to take ! 

notice of, is liable to thefe inconveniencies* That they are ^ 

generally too tedious in their coming to any refolution, and ] 

feldombriik and expeditious enough in carrying their refolu- . 
tions into execution : that they are always wavering in their 
refolutions, and never fteady in any of the meafures they 
refolve to purfue ; and that they are often involved in fa£kU 
ens, feditions and anfurredlions, which expofes them to be ^ 

made the tools, if not the prey of their neighbours : there* | 

foie 
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^orein all the regalations wemake, with refped toour con- 
ftitqtion, we are to gaard againft rannixig too much into that 
^ form of government which is properly called democratical ; 

this was, in myopii^ion, the efFed of the triennial law, and 
ivill again be the efFcd, if ever it (hould be reftored. 

That triennial eleftions would make our government too 
fedious in all their refolves', is evident ; becaufe, in fuch 
cafe, no prudent adminiftr^tion would ever refolve upon any 
meafure of confequence, till they had felt not only the pulfc 
of the parliament, but th« pulfe of the people; and the ml- 
liifters of ftate would always labour under this difadyantagCij 
- that as fecret« of ftate muft not be immediately divt^lgedj 
their enemies, (and enemies they will always have) would 
have a handle for expofing their meafures, and rendering 
|hem difagreeable to the people, and thereby carrying per- 
haps a new election againft them, before they could have 
ail opportunity of juftifying their meafures, by divulging 
thofe fads and circumflances, from wlience the juftice and 
the wifdom of their meafures would clearly appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by experience well known, that what it 
called the populace of every country, are apt to be too mucll 
elated with fuccefs, and too much dejefted with every mif- 
fortune ; this makes them wavering in their opinions about 
affairs ofHate, and never long of the fame mind ; and as this 
- houfe is chofen by the free and unbiased voice of the people 
in general, if this choice were fo often renewed, we mighty 
^xped, that this houfe would be as wavering, and as un- 
iteady as the people ufually are ; and it being impoflible to 
carry on the public affairs of the nation, without the concur- 
rence 6f this houfe, the miniflers would always be obliged 
%o comply, and confequently, would be obliged to change 
their meafures, as often as the people changed their minds. 

WiTK 
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With feptennial Parliaments, Sir, we are notexpofed to 
mther of thefe misfortunes, becaufe, if the minifters, after 
having felttthe pulfeof the parliament, which they can al- 
ways foon do, refolve upon any meafurcs, they have gene- I 
rally time enough before the neweleftions come on, to give 
the people proper information, in order to ihew them the 
jaflfce^nd the wifdom of the roeafures they have purfued f 
ai^d if the people fhquld at any time be too much elated, 
or too mdch dejefked, or ihould without a caufe change \ « 
^eir minds, thofe at the helm of affairs have time to fet . 
them right before a new election comes on« 

As tofadlion and fedition. Sir, I will grant, that in mo^ 
narchical and ariflocratical governments, it generally arifes 
from violence and oppreflion ; but in democratical govern- 
menis^ it always arifes from the people's having too great a ^ 

ibare in the government ; for in all countries, and in all go- 
yernn^ents, there always will be many fafiious and unquiet 
ipirits, who can never be at reft either in power or out of 
power ; when in power, they are never eafy, unlefs every 
man fubmits intirely to their direction ; and when out of 
power, they are always working and intriguing againfl thofe 
that are in, without any regard tojuilice, or to the interefl 
ef their -country : in popular governments fuch men have 
too much game, they have too many opportunities for work- 
ing upon and corrupting the minds of the people, in order 
tQ give them a bad impreffion of, an4 to raife difcontent9 
againfl, thofe that haye the management of the public affairs 
for the time ; and thefe difcQntents often break out into fer 
ditions and infarredions. This, Sir, would in my opinion 
be our misfortune, if our Parliaments were ei^ther annual or 
triennial : by fuch frequent elef^ioiis, thMre would be fo muck 
]power thrown into the hands of thp people, as would ieUtroy 
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that eqaal mixture^ which is the beauty of our con(titutxon : 
- in fhort, our governi^ent would really become a democra- 

:J^ tical govern menty and might from thence very probably 

^ diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to preferve 

our conftitution, in order to prevent oar falling under ty* 
ranny and arbitrary power, we ought to preserve that law, 
which I really think has brought our conftitution to a laore 
equal mhcture, and confequently to greater perfe6tion than 
it was ever in, before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption. Sir, if it were poffible to 
influence, by fuch bafe means, the majority of the ele&ors 
of Great-Britain, to chufe fuch men as would probably give 
up their liberties ; if it were poflible to influence by fiich 
means, a majority of the members of this houfe, toconfent 
to the eitablifliment of arbitrary power, I would readily al- 
low, that the calculation made by the gentlemen of the 
other fide were juit, and their inference true ; but lam per* 
fuaded that neither of thefe is poflible. As the members sf 
this houfe generally are, and muft always be gentlemen of 
fortune and figure in their country ; is it poflible to fuppofe, 
that any of them could, by a penfion, or a poll, be influen- 
ced to conient to the overthrow of our conftitution ; by which 
the enjoyment, not only of what he got,, but of what he be- 
fore had, would be rendered altogether precarious ? I wilt 
allow. Sir, that with refpedt to bribery, the price muft be 
higher or lower, generally in proportion to the virtue of the 
man who is to be bribed ; but it muft likewiie be granted, 
that the humour he happens to be in at the time, the fpiric 
he happens to be endowed with, adds a great deal to his vir- 
tue. When no encroachments are made upon the rights of 
the people, when the people do not think themfelves in any 
danger, there may be many of the eledlors, who by a br^be 

of 
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of ten guineas, might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another ; but if the court were making any en^ 
croachments upon the rights of the people, a proper fpirit 
woukly without doubt, arife in the nation ; and in fuch a 
cafe, I am perfuaded, that none, or very few, even of fuch 
eleft^rs, could be induced to vote for a Court candidate ; 
no, not for ten times the fnni. 

Trcre may. Sir, be fome bribery and corruption in the 
nation ; I am afraid there will always be fome ; but it is no 
proof of it, that ftrang^rs are fometimes chofen f for a 
gentleman may have fo much natural influence over a bo-^ 
rough in his neighbourhood as to be able to prevail with 
them to chuie any perfbn he pleafes to recommend ; and if 
vtpon fuch recomH>endatioa they chnfe one or two of his 
friends, who are perhaps ftrangers to them, it is not from 
thence to be inferred, that the two Grangers were chofen their 
xeprefentatives by the means of bribery and corruption. 

To infinuate. Sir, that money may be ifTued from the 
publick treafury for bribing cicdions, is really fomething 
very extraordinary, efpecially in thofe gentlemen who know 
how many checks are upbn^-every fhilUng that can be i£ued 
from thence ; and how regularly the money granted in one 
year for the public fervice of the nation, muft always be 
accofinted for, the very next feffion^ in this honfe, and 
likewife in the other, if they have a mind to call for any 
fuch account. And as to the gentlemen in offices^ if they 
have any advantage over country gentlemen, in having fome- 
thing elfe to depend on befides their own private fortunes^ 
they have likewife many difadvantages : they are obliged to 
live at .London witb their families, by which they are put to 
a much greater expcnce, than gentlemen of equal fortonesj 
who live in the country : this lays them uodf r a very great 

difadvantage. 
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difadvantage^ with refpedl to the fapporting their intereft 
}d the country. The country gentleman, by living among 
the eledors, and purchaiing the neceflaries for his family 
from them^ keeps up an acquaintance and correfpondence 
with them, without putting himfelf to any extraordinary 
charge ; whereas a gentleman who lives in London, has no 
other way of keeping up an acquaintance or correfpondence 
among his friends in the country, but by going down once 
or twice a year at a very extraordinary charge, and often 
without any other bufinefs ; fo that we may conclude, a 
gentleman in office cannot, even in feven years, fave muck 
for diilributing in ready money, at the time of an eledion; 
tnd I really believe, if the fad were narrowly inquired 
into, it would appear, that the gentlemen in office are as 
little guilty of bribing their eledors with ready money, as 
Any other fet of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raifing among the people 
without any juft canfe, is what I am furprifed to hear con* 
troverted, fince very late experience may convince us of the 
contrary : do not we know what a ferment was raifed in the 
nation, towards the latter end of the late Queen's reiga? 
And it is well known , what a fatal change in the affairs 
of this nation was introduced, or at leaft confirmed, by^aa 
eledion's coming on while the nation was in that ferment i 
do not we know what a ferment was raifed in the nation* 
foon after his late Majefty's acceffion ? And if an eledion 
had then been allowed to come on, while the nation was im 
that ferment, it might perhaps have had as fatal effeds as 
the former ; but, thank God, this was wifely provided a« 
gainft by the very law which is now wanted to be repealed* 

' As fuch ferments may hereafter often happen, I muft 
ihink that frequent eleftions wili always be dangerous ; for 

which 
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which reafbn, as far as I can fee at prefent, I fhall, I he-^ 
. licvc, at all times, think it a very dangerous experiment 
to repeal the feptennial bilL 

CHAP. xr. 

Lord LYTTELTON's SPEECHon tHi repeai- 
OF THE ACT Called the JEW BILL, in the 

TEAR 1753. 

Mr. Speaker, 
T S E E no occafion to enter at prefeiit into the merits 6f the 
-^ bill we pail the laft feffion for the naturalization of Jews ; 
becaufe I am convinced, that in the prefent temper of the 
nation, not ^ fingle foreign Jew will think it expedient to 
take any benefit of that ad ; and therefore, the repealing of 
it is giving up nothing. I afiented to it laft year in hopes it. 
might induce fbme wealthy Jews to come and fettle among 
ns : in that light I faW enough of utility in it, to make me 
incline rilther to approve than diflike it ; but, that any man 
alive could be zealous, cither for or againft it, I confefs I 
had no idea. What affeds our religion, is indeed of the 
.higheil and moil ferious importance. God forbid we fhould 
be ever indifferent about that 1 but, I thought this had no 
more to do with religion than any turnpike ad we paft in 
that feflion ; and after all the divinity that has been 
preached on the fubjedl, I think fo flill. 

Resolution and fleadinefs are excellent qualities; but, 
it is the application of them upon which their value depends. 
A wife government, Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield,^ 
as well as where to re£^ : and, there is no furer mark of 
Uttlenefi of mind /in an adminiftration, than obflinacy in 

trifles. 
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trifi^s. Public wifdom on fome occafions mud condefcend 
to give way to popular folly, efpecialjy in a free country, 
where the humour of the people niuft be confidered as at- 
tentively, as the humour of a king in an aj^folute monarchy* 
Under both forms of government a prudent and honeft mi- 
fliftry will indulge a fmall folly, and will refill a great 
one. Not to vouchfafe now and then a kind indulgence 
to the former, would difcover an ignorance of human na« 
ture ; not to refill the latter at all times, would be mean* 
neCs and fervility. 

Sir, I look on the bill we are at prefent debating, not 
as a facrifice made to popularity (for it facrifices nothing) 
but as a prudent regacd to fome confequences arifing from 
the nature of the clamour raifed againft the late adt for 
naturalizing Jew8> which feem to require a particular con* 
^deration. 

It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his 
Majefty's reign, that his fubjedls have enjoyed fuch a fettled 
tranquillity, fuch a freedom from angry religious difputes, 
as is not to be paralleled in any former times. The true 
Chriftian fpirit of moderation, of charity, of univerfal bene« 
volence, has prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the 
clergy of all ranks and degrees, inftead of thofe narrow pnn- 
ciples, thofe bigoted prejudices, that furious, that implaca- 
ble,, that ignorant zeal, which had often donefo much hurt 
both to the church and the ftate. But from the ill-under- 
ftood, infignificant aft of parliament you are now moved to 
repeal, occafion has been taken to deprive us of this inefti- 
mable advantage. It is a pretence to difturb the peace of 
the church, to infufe idle fears into the minds of the peo* 
pie, and make religion itfelf an engine of fedition. It be- 
hoves the piety, as well as the wifdom of parliament, to 
O difappolnt 
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difappoint tho(e endeavours. Sir, the very worft mifcl^ief 
that can be done to religion, is to pervert it to the parpofes 
of fadlion. Heaven and Hell are net more diflant than the 
benevolent fpirit of the gofpel, and the malignant fpirit of 
party. The mod impions wars ever made were thofe called 
holy wars. He, who hates another man for not being a 
Chriflian, is himfelf not a ChrifUan. Chriflianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good-will to man. A tem- 
per conformable to the didlates of that holy religion has late- 
ly diflingaifhed this nation ; and a glorious diftindlion it 
was ! But there is latent, at all times/ in the mind of the 
vulgar, a fpark of enthufiafm ; which, if blown by the breath 
of a party, may, even when it feems quite extinguifhed, be 
fttddenly revived and raifed to a flame. The aft of laft fef- 
fion for naturalizing Jews, has very unexpeftedly admi- 
niftered fuel to feed that flame. To what a height it may 
rife, if it fhould continue much longer, one cannot eafily 
tell ; but, take away the fuel, and it will die of itfelf. 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholic countries, 
that there the church and the ftate, the civil power and the 
hierarchy, have feparate interefts; and are continually at 
variance one with the other. It is our happinefs, that here 
they form but one fyftem. While this harmony lafts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the ftate : whatever weakens 
the credit of the governors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its llrength, and ihakes the whole 
cgnilitution. 

Sir, I truft and believe, that, by fpeedily paffing this bill^ 
we fliall filence that obloquy, which has fo unjuftly been caft 
upon our reverend prelates (fome of the moft refpeftable 
that ever adorned our church) for the part they took in the 
aa which this repeals. And it greatly concerns the whole 

comma- 
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community^ that tkey fhould not lofe that refpe^^ which is 
fo juftly due to them^ by a popular clamour kept up in op-> 
pofition to a meaiure of no importance in itfelf. But if the 
departing from that meafure fhould not remove the preju- 
dice fo maliciouAy raifed^ I am certain that no further ftep 
you can take will be able to remove it ; and therefore, I 
hope you will Hop here. This appears to be a reafonable 
and fafecondefcen^on, by which nobody will be hurt; but 
all beyond this^ would be dangerous weaknefs in govern- 
ment., It might open a door to the wildeft enthuiiafm, and 
to the moil mifchievous attacks of political difafFedlion 
working upon that enthufiafln. If you encourage and au- 
thorife it to fall on the fynagogue, it will go from thence 
to the meeting-houfe, and in the end to the palace. But let 
us be careful to check its further progrefs. The more 
zealous we are to fupport Chriftianity^ the more vigilant 
fliould we be in maintaining toleration. If we bring back 
perfecation, we bring back the anti-chriftian fpirit of po- 
pery ; and when the fpirit is here, the whole fyftero will 
foon follow. Toleration is the bafis of all public quiet. 
It is a charader of freedom given to the mind, more valu- 
able, I think, than that which fecures our perfons and 
eftates. Indeed, they are infeparably coaneded together : 
for, where the mind is not free, where the confciencc is 
enthralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny putt 
on the galling chains ; but civil tyranny is called in, to 
rivet and fix them^ We fee it in Spain, and many other 
countries ; we have formerly both fees and felt it in Eng- 
land. By the bleffing of God, we are now delivered from 
all kinds of oppreiiion. Let us take care, that they may 
never return. 

O 1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
In praise op VIRTUE. 

TTlRTUEisof intrinfic value and good dcfert, and 
^ of indifpenfible obligation ; not the creature of will^ 
but neceffary and immutable : not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the divine mind; not 
a mode of fenfation, but everlafting truth;, not de- 
pendent on power, but the guide of all power. Virtue is 
the foundation of honour and efteem, and the fource of all 
beauty, order, and happinefs in nature. It is what confers 
value on all the other endowments and qualities of a reaibn- 
able being, to which they ought to be abfolutely fubfervient, 
and without which the more eminent they are, the more hi- 
deous deformities and the greater curfes they become. The 
life of it is not confined to any one ftage of our exigence, or 
to any particular iituatlon we can be in, but reaches through 
all the periods and circumflances of our beings.— Many of 
the endowments and talents v/e now poffefs, and of which 
we are too apt to be proud, will cea(e entirely with the pre- 
fent ftate ; but this will be our ornament and dignity in every 
future ftate to which we may be removed. Beauty and 
wit will die, learning will vanifh away, and all the arts bf life 
be foon forgot ; but virtue will remain for ever. This ahites 
OS to the whole rational creation, and fits us for converfing 
^ith any order of fuperior natures, and for a place in any 
part of God's work*-j. It procures us the approbation and 
love of all wife and good beings, and renders them'our allies 
and friends.— B lit what is of unfpeakably greater confe- 
' quence is, that it makes God our friend, affimilates and 
unites our minds to his, and engages his almighty power in 

our 
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•ur defence.—- Superioi' beings of all ranks are bound by it 
no lefs than oiirfelves. It has the fame authority in all 
worlds that it has in this. The further any* being is ad-- 
vanced in excellence and perfe^ion^ the greater is his at- 
tachment to it, and the more is he under its influence.—- 
I To fay no more; 'Tis the law of the whole univerfe ; it 

I ftands firft in the eftimation of the Deity ; its original is his 

nature ; and it is the very objedl that makes him lovely. 
Such is theimportance of Virtue. — Ofwhatconfequence^ 
I therefore^ is it that we praftife it ?— There is no argument 

! or motive which is at all fitted to influence a reafonable 

I mind» which does not call us to this. One virtuous dif- 

pofition of foul is preferable to the greatefl natural accom* 
pliihments and abilities^ and of more value than all the 
treafures of the world. — If you are wife, then, ftudy virtue, 
andcontemn every thing that can come in competition with 
it. Remember, that nothing elfe deferves one anxious 
thought or wiih. Remember, that this alone is honour, 
glory, wealth, and happinefs. Secure this, and you fecure 
every thing. Lofe this, and all is loft. 

PaicB* 

CHAP. xyi. 

The speech op BRUTUS on thb oeath ot 
C iE S A R. 

ROMANS, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
caufe ^and be filent, that yon may hear. Bjslieveme 
for mine honour, and have refpedl to mine honour, that yoa 
may believe. Cenfure me in your wifdom, and awake your 
ienfesy that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this ai&mbly, any dear friend of Casfar's, \q him I fay, that 
O 3 Brutus*s 
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Brutus's love to Casfar was no lefs than his. If then that 
friend demand, why Brutus rofe againi^ Csefar^ this-is my 
anfwer : Not that I loved Caefar lefs, but that I loved Rome 
more. Had you rather Caeiar were living, and die all 
flayes ; than that Caefar were dead, to live all freemen ? 
As Casfar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I. rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he 
was ambitious, I flew him. There are tears for his love, 
' joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his 
ambition. Who's here fo bafe, that would be a bond^'man ? 
If any, {peak ; for him I have offended. Who's here fo 
rude, that would not be a Roman ? If any, fpeak ; for him 
have I offended. Who's here fo vile, that will not love hi« 

country ? If any, fpeak j for him have I offended 1 paufe 

for a reply 

None ?— — then none have I offended. 1 have done 

no more to Caefar than you fhould do to Brutus. Thequef- 
tion of his death is inrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his oFences in* 
forced, for which he fuffered death. ■ 

Hejie pomes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, fhall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of 
you Ihall not ? Wi:lv this I depart, that as I flew my beft 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the fame dagger for my- 
fclf, when it fhall pleafe my country to need my death. 

Shakesp£ar» 

CHAP. XIV. 
GLOCETSTER's SPEECH to the NOBLES. 



B 



RAVE Peers of England, pillars of the flate. 
To yovi Du^e Hui^phry muil unload his grief, 

Yo»w 
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Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 

What I did my brother Henry fpend his yonth> 

His valour, coin, and people in the wars ; 

Did he fo often lodge in open field. 

In winter's cold, and fummer's 'parching heat,' 

To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 

And did my brother Bedford toil his wits 

To keep by policy what Henry got ? 

Have you yourfelves, Somerfet, Buckingham, 

Brave York, and Salifbury, victorious Warwick, 

Received deep fears in France and Normandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myfelf. 

With all the learned council of the realm. 

Studied fo long, fat in the council-houfe, 

£arly and late, debating to and fro. 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe? 

And was his Highnefs in his infancy 

Crowned in Paris, in deipight of foes ? 

And (hall thefe labours and thefe honours die i 

Shall Henry's conqueft, Bedford's vigilance. 

Your deeds of war, and all our counfel, die i 

O Peers of England, (hameful is this league. 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame. 

Blotting your names from books of memory ; 

Razing the characters of your renown, 

defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 

Undoing all as all had never been. 

SNAKfiSPKAR. 
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DIALOGUES. 

J 

•^ C H A p. I. 

On happiness. 

T T was at a time, when a certain friend, whom I highly 
"^ value, was my gueft. We had been fitti»g together, 
entertaining curfelves with Shakefpcar. Among many of 
his charafters, we had looked into that of Wolfey. How 
foon, fays my friend, does the Cardinal in difgrace abjure 
that happinefs which he was lately fo fond of? Scarcely 
out of office, but he begins to exclaim. 

Vain pomp apd glory of the world ! I hate ye, 
So true is it, that our fentiments ever vary with the feafon ; 
and that in adveriity we are of one mind, in profperity of a- 
nother. As for his mean opinion, faidi, of human happincfs, 
it is a truth, which fmall refleftion might have taught him 
long before. There feems little need of diftrefs to inform us of 
this. I rather commend the feeming wifdom of that eaflern 
monarch, who in the affluence of profperity, when he was 
proving every pleafurc, was yet fo fenfible of their empti- 

ncfs. 
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nefs, their infufficiency to make him happy, that iie prOf 
claimed a reward to the man, who fhoald invent a new de- 
light. The reward indeed was proclaimed, but the delight 
was not to be found. If by delight, faid he, you meaa 
fomegood ; fomething conducing to real happinefs ; it might 
have been found perhaps, and yet not hit the monarch'^ 
fancy. Is that, faid I, poffible ? It is poifible, replied he, 
though it had been the fovereign good itfelf. And indeed 
what wonder ? Is it probable that fuch a mortal as an 
-eaftern monarch; fuch a pampered, flattered, idle mortal, 
ihould have attention, or capacity for a fubjed fo delicate ? 
A fubjed, enough to exercift the fubtleft and moil acute ? 
What then is it you cfteem, faid I, the fovereign goo4 
to be ? It Ihould feem, by yourreprefentation, to be fome- 
thing very uncommon. Aik me not the queftion, faid he» 
you know not where it will carry us. Its general idea in- 
deed is eafy and plain ; but the detail of particulars is per- 
plexed and long ; pallions ani opinions for ever thwart us ; 
a paradox appears in almoft every advance. Befides^ did 
our inquiries fucceed ever fo happily, the very fubjeft itfelf 
13 always enough to give me pain. That, replied I, feem3 
a paradox indeed. It^s not, faid he, from any prejudice, 
which I have conceived againft it ; for to man I efteem it 
the nobleft in the world. Nor is it for being a fubjed, to 
which my genius does not lead me ; for no fubjed at all 
times has more employed my attention. But the truth is, I 
can fcarce ever think of it, but an unlucky flory flill occurs 
to my mind. ** A certain flar-gazer, with his telefcope was 
" once viewing the moon ; and defcribing her fea8,her moun- 
*' tains, and her territories. Says a clown to his compani- 
*' on. Let him fpy what he pleafes ; we are as near to the 
^< moon> as he and all his brethren.'' So fares it^ alas ! 

with 
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with theft our moral fpecolations. Praftke too often creeps, 
where theory can foar. The philofopher proves as weak, 
at thofe whom he moft contemns. A mortifying thought 
to fttch as well attend it. Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give lis rather your general idea of the 
fevereign good. This is eafy from your own account^ how- 
ever intricate the detail. 

Thus then, faid he, fince yon are fo urgent, it is thus 
that I conceive it. The Sovereign Good is that, the pof- 
Icffion of which renders us happy. And how, faid I, do we 
poffefs it ? Is it fenfual, or intelledual ? There you are 
entering, faid he, upon the detail. This is beyond your 
queflion. Not a fmall advance, faid I, to indulge poor 
curioiity ? Will you raife nre a thirft, and be fo cruel not 
to allay it? It is not, repHed he, of my raifing, bnt your 
ewn. Be^des I am not certain, fhould I attempt to proceed^ 
whether you will admit fuch authorities as it is poflible 
I may vouch. That, faid I, muft be determined by their 
weight and charadter. Suppofe, faid he, it ihould be 
mankind ; the whole human race. Would you not think it 
ibmething ftrange, to feek of thofe concerning Good, who 
purfue it a thoufand ways, and many of them contradidory I 
I confefs, faid I, it feems fo. And yet, continued he, were 
there a point, in which fuch diffentients ever agreed, this 
agreement would be no mean argument in favour of it» 
truth and juftnefa. But where, replied I, is this agreement 
to be found ? 

He anfwered me by alking, what if it fhould appear, 
that there were certain original charaderiHics and precon- 
ceptions of good, which were natural, uniform and common 
to all men ; which all recognized in their various purfuits ; 
|.nd that the difference lay only in the applying them to par- 
ticulars ? 
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ticulars ? This requires, faid I, to be illuftratcd. As if, 
continued he, a company of travellers, in fome wide foreft, 
were all intending for one dty, but each by a rout peculiar 
to himfelf. The roads indeed would be various, and many 
perhaps falfe ; but all who travelled, would have one end 
in view. It is evident, faid I, they would. So fares it then, 
added he, with mankind in thepurfuitof good. The ways 
indeed are many, but what they ieek is one. 

For. inftance : Did you ever hear of any, who in purfait 
of their good were for living the life of a bird, an infedl, or 
a fifh. None. And why not? It would be inconfiflent, 
anfwered I, with their nature. You fee then, faid he, they 
all agree in this ; that what they purfue; ought to be con- 
fident, and agreeable to their proper nature. So ought it« 
faid I, undoubtedly. If fo, continued he, one pre-concep- 
tion is difcovered, which is common to good in general : It 
is, that all good is fuppofed fomething agreeable to nature^ 
This indeed, replied I, feems to be agreed on all hands. 

But again, faid he. Is there a man fcarcely to be found 
of a temper fo truly mortified, as to acquiefce in theloweft^ 
and ihortefl: neceffaries of life ? Who aims not, if he be able, 
at fomething farther, fomething better ? I replied fcarcely 
one. Do not multitudes purfue, faid he, infinite objefts of 
d^fire, acknowledged j<very one of them, to be in no refpeft 
neceiT^ries ? Exquifite viands, delicious wines, fplendid ap- 
parel, curious gardens ; magnificent apartments adorned 
with pictures and fculptures ; mufic and poetry, and the 
whole tribe of elegant arts ? It is evident, faid I. If it be, 
continued he, it ihould feem that they all coQfidered the 
Chief or Sovereign Good, not to be that, which conduces to 
bare exigence or mere being ; for to this the neceifaries alone 
9xe adequate. I replied they were. But if not this, it muft 
V kc 
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be fomewhat condacive to that, which is fuperior to mere 
being. It mud. And what, continued he, can this be, bat 
well-being, under the various fhapes, in which different 
opinions paint it ? Or can you fnggeft any thing elfe ? I 
replied, I could not. Mark here, then, continued he, ano-i 
ther pre-conception, in which they all agree ; the Sove- 
reign Good is fomewhat conducive, not to mere beings 
but to well-being. I replied, it had fo appeared. 

Again, continued he. What labour, ^at expence, to 
procure thofe rarities, whi^h our own poor country is una* 
)>le to afford us ! How is the world ranfacked to its utmoft 
verges, and luxury and arts imported from every quarter ! 
Nay more : How do we baffle nature herfelf ; invert her 
order ; feek the vegetables ot fpring in the rigours of win* 
ter, and winter's ice during the heats of fummer ! I re* 
plied, we did. And what difappointment, what remorfe, 
when endeavours fail ? It is true. If this then be evident, 
faid he, it would feem, that whatever we defire as our Chief 
and Sovereign Good, is fomething which, as far as pofli* 
ble, we would accommodate to all places and times. I an« 
fwered. So it appeared. See then, faid he, another of its 
cViarafteriftics, another pre-conception. 

But farther ftill ; What contefls for wealth! What 
fcrambling for property ! What perils in thepurfuit ! What 
folicitude in the maintenance ! And why all this? To 
what purpofe, what end ? Or is not the reafon plain ? Is it 
not that wealth may continually procure us, whatever we 
fancy good ; and make that perpetual, which would other*' 
wife be tranfient ? I replied, it feemed fo. Is it not far- 
ther defired, as fupplying us from ourfelves ; when without 
^t, we mull be beholden to the benevolence of others, and 

depend 
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depend cm their caprice for all Aat we enjoy ? It is true, 
did I^ thi« feems a reafbn. 

Again ; Is not power of every degree as much contefled 
for as wealth ? Are not magiftracies, honours, principal^ 
ties, and empire, the fobjeds of flrife and everlafting con- 
tention ? I replied. They were. And why, faid he, dns ? 
To obtain what end ? Is it not to help us, like wealth, to 
the pofleiGon of what we defire ? Is it not farther to afcer- 
tain> to fecure our enjoyments ; that when others would 
deprive us, we may be ftrong enough to refift them r I re- 
plied, it was. 

Or to invert the whole ; Why arc there^ who feek re- 
cedes the mod diHant and retired ; ilee courts and power, 
and fubmit to parfimony and obfcnrity ? Why all this, but 
6om the fame intention ? From an opinion that fmall pof- 
feiBons, ufed moderately, are permanent ; that larger pof- ' 
feffions raife envy, and are more frequently invaded ; that 
the fafety of power and dignity is mote precarious, than 
that of retreat ; and that therefore they have chofen, what 
is moft eligible upon the whole ? It is not, iaid I, impro* 
1}able, that they ad by fome fuch motive. 

Do you not fee then, continued he, two or three more 
pre-conceptions of the Sovereign Good, which are fought 
for by all, as efiential to conftitute it ? And what, faid I, 
are thefe f That it fhould not be tranfient, nor derived 
from the will of others, nor in their power to take away ; 
but be durable, felf-derived, and (if I may ufe the expref- 
£on) indeprivable. I confefs, (aid I, it appears fo. But 
we have already found it to be coniidered, as fomething 
agreeable to our nature ; conducive, not to mere being, 
hat to well-being ; and what we aim to have accommo- 
dated to all places and times* We have. 

5 There 
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There may be other charadleriftics, faid hie, but thefe I 
think fufficient. See then its idea ; behold it, as colledled 
from the original, nataral and unlverfal pre-conceptions 
of all mankind. The Sovereign Good, they have taught 
«s, ought to be fome thing agreeable to our nature ; ionJucive 
to nveiUieing ; accommodated to ail places an J times ; durable, 
/elf'derivej, and indepri*vable. Your account, faid I, ap- 
pears jofl, 

Harris, 

CHAP. ir. 

Thb samb subject. 

I 

T5 R U T U S perifhed untimely, and Caefar did no more.— 
-*^ Thefe words I was repeating the next day to myfelf, 
when my friend appeared, and cheerfully bade me good- 
morrow. I could not return his compliment with an equal 
gaiety, being intent, fomewhat more than ufual, on what 
had pafTed the day before. Seeing this, he propofed a walk 
into the fields. The face of nature, faid he, will perhaps 
difpel thefe glooms. No affiftance," on my part, fhall be 
wanting, you may be aifured. I accepted his propofal ; the 
walk began ; and our former converfationinfenfibly renewed. 
Brutus, faid he, perifhed untimely, and Caefar did no 
more. — ^It was thus, as I remember, not long fince you 
were cxpreffing yourfelf. And yet fuppofe their fortunes to 
have been exaftly parallel — Which would you have prefer- 
red'? Would you have been Caefar, or Brutus ? Brutus, 
replied I, beyond all controverfy. He aflced me, . Why ? 
Where was' the difference, when their fortunes, as we now 
•fuppofedthem, were confidered as the fame ? There feems, 
faid I, abilrad from their fortunes, fomething, I know net 

what. 
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what, intrinfically preferable in t)»e life and charader of 
Brutus. If that, feid he, be true, then muft we derive it, 
not from the fuccefs of his endeavours, but from their tr-utk 
and redlitude. He had the comfort to be confcious, that his 
caufe was a juft one. It was impoifible the other fhould hare 
any fuch feeling. I believe, faid I, you have explained it. 

Suppo$E then, continued he, (it is but merely an hypo- 
thefis) fuppofe, I fay, we were to place the Sovereign Good 
ift-fuch a reditude of condudl, in the Condudl merely, and 
not in ^ Event. . Suppofe we were to fix our Happinefs, . 
not in the actual attainment of that health, that perfe&ion 
of a focial Hate, that fortunate concurrence of externals^ 
which is congruous to our nature, and which all have a 
right to purfue ; but (blely fix it in the mere doing what- 
ever is correfpondent to fuch an end, even though we never 
attain, or ar^ near attaining it,. In fewer words ; What if 
w« make our natural Aate the dandard only to determine 
our condud. ; and place our happinefs in the reditude of this 
condudl alone i On fuch an hypothelis (and we confider it as 
nothing farther) we Ihould not want a goodj perhaps, tO/ 
correfpond to our pre-conceptions ; for this, it is evident, 
would be correfpondent to them all. Your do6lrine, re- 
plied I, is fo new and ftrange, that though you have beca 
copious in explaining, I can hardly yet comprehend you. 

It amounts all, faid he, but to this : Place your happi- 
nefs, where your praife is. I alked. Where he fuppofed 
that ? Not, replied he, in the pleafures which you feel, 
more than your difgrace lies in the pain ; not in the cafual 
prolperity of fortune, more than your difgrace in the cafual 
advertity; but in juft complete aftion throughout every 
part of life, whatever be the face of things, whether favour- 
able or the contrary. 

fiVT 
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But why then, faid I, fuch accuracy about externals ? 
So much pains to be informed, what are purfuable, what 
avoidable ? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, to know the 
ieas and the winds ; the nature of tempefts, calms and tides» 
They are the fubjeAs, about which his art is converfant. 
Without ajuft experience of them, he can never prove him- 
felf an artifl. Yet we look not for his reputation either ia 
fair gales, or in adverfe ; but in the fkilfulnefs of his con- 
du^, be thefe events as they happen. In like manner 
fares it with the moral artifl. He, for a fubjed, has the 
whole of human life : health and ficknefs ; pleafure and 
pain ; with every other poffible incident, which can befal 
him during his exiflence. If his knowledge of all thefe be 
accurate and exadt, fo too muft his condud, in which we 
place, his happinefs. But if his knowledge be defc&lve, 
muft not his condudl be defedive alfo ? I replied. So it 
ihould feem* And if his conduct, then his happinefs ? It is 
true. 

You fee then, continued he, even though externals were 
as nothing ; though it was true, in their own nature, they 
were neither good nor evil ; yet an accurate knowledge of 
them is, from our hypothefis, abfolutely nece/Tary. Indeed^ 
faid I, you have proved it. 

He continued — Inferior artifts may be at a ftand, becaufe 
they want materials. From their ftubbornnefs and intradla- 
bility, they may often be difappointed. But as long as life 
is palling, and nature continues to operate, the moral artifl 
of life has at all times all he defires. He can never want 
a fubjeft fit to exercife him in his proper calling; and that 
with this happy motive to the conflancy of his endeavours, 
that, the crofTer, the harfher, the more untoward the events, 
the great;er his praife, the more illuflrious his reputation. 

All 
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All this^ faid I^ is true^ and cannot be denied; Bat 
dne circumftance there appears, where your iimile feems to 
fail. The praife indeed of the Pilot we allow to be in hi^ 
conduft ; but it is in the fuccefs of that coildodl, where we 
look for his happinefs. If a ftorm afife/ and the fhip be 
loft, we call him not happy, how well foever he may haVe 
condudted it. It is then only we congratulate him, when 
he has reached the deiired haven. Your diftin^ion, faid 
he, is juft. And it is here Hes the noble prerogative of 
moral artifts, above all others. But yet I know not how to 
iexplain myfelf, I fear my dodtrine will appear fo ftrange. 
You may proceed, faid I, fafely^ fince you advance it bat 
as an hypothelis. 

Thus then, continued he--^The end in other arts is ever 
diftant and removed. It confifts not in the mere conduct, 
much lefs in a fihgle energy j but is the juft refult of many 
energies, each of which are eflclitial to it. Hence, by ob- 
ftacles unavoidable, it may often be retarded : nay more» 
may be fo ehibarrafted, as never poiSbly to beattaiiied. But 
in the moral art of life, thd veiy coiiduft is the End ; the 
Very cotiduft, I fay, itfelf, throughout every its minuted 
energy ; becaufe each of thefe, however minute, partake as 
truly of redlitude, as the largeft combination of them, when 
coniidered colleftively . , Hence> of all arts this is the only 
one perpetually complete in every inftant, becaufe it needs 
not, like other arts, time tO arrive at that perfedlion, at 
which in every inftant it is Arrived already* Hence by du- 
ration it is not rendered either more or lefs perfed ^ comple- 
tion, like truth, admitting of no degreed, and being in no 
ienfe capable of either intention or remiftion. And hence 
too by.neceftary connedlion (which is a greater paradox thaiit 
all} even that Happinefs or Sovereign Good^ the end of this 
P moral 
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0ioral art, is itfelf too, in every inftant, confuminate jand 
complete ; is neither heightened nor diminifhed by tKe 
quantity of its duration^ but is the lame to its enjoyers, 
for a moment or a centory. 

Upon this I fmiled. He alked me the reafon. It is only 
to obferve, fajd I, the courfe of our inquiries. A new hy- 
pothecs has been advanced : appearing ibmewrhat ilrangq, 
it is defired to be explained. Vou comply with the requef^, 
and in purfuit pf the -explanation, make it ten times mone 
obfcnre and unintelligibly, than before. It is but too oftea 
the fate, (aid he, of us commentators. But yon know ia^ 
fuch cafes what is ufually done. When the comment will 
HOt explain the text, we try whether the text will not ex- 
plain itfelf. This method, it is poi&ble, may a£^ik us here. 
The hypothecs, which we would have illuilrated, was' np 
more than this : That the Sovereign Good lay in redlitude 
pf Condu^; and that this Good correfponded to all our 
jpre-conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, upon trial, 
,this Correfpondence will appear to hold ; and, for all that 
^c have advanced fmce, fuffer it to pais, and not perplex 
ws. Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now I hope to compre- 
hend you. 

, Recollect then, faid he. Dp you not remember that 
©ne pre-conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be ac- 
commodated to all times and places ? I remember it. And 
is there any time, or any place, whence Redlitade of Con- 
du£l may be excluded ? Is there not a right adion in prof- 
perity, a right adion in adverfity ? May there not be a de- 
cent, generous, and laudable behaviour, not only in peace, 
in pow er, and in/health ; but in-war, in oppreffion, in fick- 
Aefs, and in death ? There may. 
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A^D whatihall we fay to tbofe other pre-<;pnf.eptions ; to 
beirig durable, felf-derived, and indeprivable ? Can there 
be iiny Gopd fo durable, as the power of always doing right ? 
Is there any Good conceivable, fo entirely beyond the power 
of others ? Or, if you heiitate, and are doubtful, J would 
willingly be informed, into what circumftances may for- 
tune throw a brave and hon^ft man, wh^re it fhall not be 
in iis power to aft bravely and honellly ? If there be no 
fuch, then Reftitade of Conduct, if a Good, is a Good in- 
deprivable. I confefs, faid I, it .appears fo. 

But farther, faid he ; Another pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be agreeable to nature. It was. 
And can any thing be more agreeable to a rational and fo . 
cial animal, than rational and focial condud ? Nothing. 
But reftitude of Conduct is with us Rational aiid Social 
Conduft. It is. 

Once more^ continued he; Another pte-conception of 
this Good was, to be conducive not to mere-being, but to 
well-being. Admit iti Aiid can any thing, believe youi 
conduce fo probably to the well-being of a rational^ focial 
animal, as the right exercife of that reafon^ and of thof6 
focial affeftions ? Nothing, And what is this famfe exer- 
cife, but the highdft Redlitudc of Conduft ? Certainly. 

Harris* 

G H A P. HI. 

On CRITICISM. 

*-- A N D how did Garrick fpeak the folUoquy laft night 1 

-^^ Oh, againft all rulej my lord, rooft ungrammati* 

jc^lly ! betwixt the fubftan tive and the adjeftive, which ihould 

agree together in number, cafe and gendef^ he made abreach 

P 2 thus. 
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thus^-^flopping as if ^he point wanted fettling ;— and be* 
twixt the noiainative cafe^ which your lordihip knows fhould 
govern the verb, he fufp6nded his voice in the epilogue a 
dozen times, three feconds and three fifths by a flop-watch^ 
my lord, each time. — Admirable grammarian ! — But in faf- 
pending his voice— was the fenfe fufpended likewife? did 
noexpreflion of attitude or countenance fill up the chafm ? 
^-^Was the eye filent ? Did you narrowly look ? — I look*d 
only at the flop- watch, my lord. — Excellent obferver. 

And what of this new book the whole world makes fuch 
a rout about ?— rOh I 'tis out of all plumb, my lord, — quit* 
an irregular thing ! not one of the angles at the four cor- 
ners was a right angle. — I had my rule and compafles, &c. 
my lord, in my pocket. — Excellent critic. 

•*— And for the epic poem your lordfhip bid me look at ; 
— upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of it, 
and trying them at home upon an exaft fcale of BoiTu's — 
*tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimenfions.— Admira- 
ble connoifleur ! 

•i And did you fl^p in, to take a look at the grand 

pifture in your way back ?— 'Tis a melancholy daub ! my 
'lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one group I 
and what a price ! — »-for there is nothing of the co- 
louring of Titian— the exprefiion of Rubens—— the grace 
of Raphael— the purity of Dominichino— the corre- 
giefcity of Corregio— the learning of Pouffin— the airs 
of Guido — "^the talle of the Carrachi's— -er the grand 
contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience, juft Heaven! — Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world — though the cant 
of hypocrites may be the worfb— the cant of criticifm is the 
Uioil tormenting ! 

I WQVhm 
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I WOULD go fifty miles on foot, to kifs the haad of that 
man, whofe generous heart will give up the reins of hit 

imagination into his author's hands ^be pleafed he knows 

not why, and cares not wherefore. 

STERNBf 



CHAP. IV. 
On negroes, 

WHEN Tom, an' plcafe your honour, got to the 
ihop, there was nobody in it, but a poor negro girl, 
with a bunch of white feathers flightly tied to the end, of 4 • 
long cane, flapping away flies — not killing them.— 'Tis 
a pretty pidure ! faid my uncle Toby— flic had fuffered 
pcrfecution. Trim, and had learnt mercy 

She was good, an' pleafe your honour, from nature 
as well as from hardfliips ; and there are circumftancee in 
the flory of that poor friendlefs flat that would melt a heart 
of ftone^ faid Trim ; and fome difmal winter's evening, 
wh^n your honour is in the humour^ they fliall be told yoi^ 
with the reft of Tom's ftory, for it makes a part of i t j 

Then do not forget. Trim, faid njy uncle Toby. 

A NEGRO has a foul, a9^ pleafe yoi;r honour, faid the 
corporal (doubtingly). 

I AM not miichverfed, corporal, quoth my uncle Toby, 
in things of that kind ; Jbup I fuppofe, God would not leay^ 
him without one, any njore th^n thee or m^.-;^ 

—It would be putting one fadly oycf the he^d of ano- 
ther, quoth the corporal. 

It would fo ; faid my uncle Toby. Why then, an'pleaf^ 
your honour^ is a black wench to be nfed worfe than a , 
vrjhite oae f 

P 3 J CAH 
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I CAN give no reafon, faid my uncle Toby 

•^ Only, cried the corporal, (baking his head, bc- 

caufe fhe has no one to (land up for her—— 

-'Tis that very thing. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 

which recommends her to proteftion, and her brethren with 
her ;- — ^'tis the fortune of war which has put the whip into 
our hands now-^ — ^wHere it may be hereafter. Heaven 
knows !— but be it where it will, the brave. Trim, will 
not ufe it unkindly. 

— — God forbid, faid the corporal. 

Amen, refponded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon 
his heart. 

Stprne, 

CHAP. V. 

RIVERS h V D Sir HARRY. 

Sir Har. /^OLONEL, your moll obedient: I am 
^■^ come upon the old bulinefs ; for unlefs 1 
am allowed to" entertain hopes of Mifs Rivers, I ihall be 
the mod miferable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by letter, and 
J now tell you perfonally, I cannot liHen to your propofals. 

SjR Har. No, Sir? 

Riv. No, Sir, I have promifed my daughter to Mr, 
Sidney; do you know that. Sir? 

Sir Har. I do; but what then! Engagements of this 
kind, you know— 

Riv» So then, you do know! have promifed her to Mr. 
5id|iey ? 

Sir Har. I do; but I alfo know that matters are not 
finally fettled between Mr. Sidney and you ; and I moreover 

know^ 
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llcRow, that his fortune is by no means equal to mine* 
therefore— 

Riv, Sir Harry, let me aflt you onequeflion before yo« 
mftke your eonfequence. 

Sift Hah. a thoufand if yoa pleafe. Sir. 

Riv. Why then. Sir, let sie aik you, what you have 
ever obferved in me or my condud, that you deiire me (6 
familiarly to break my word ? I thought. Sir, you coniider- 
ed me as a man of honour. 

Sm Har* And fol do. Sir, a man of the niceft ho- 
nour. 

Riv. And yet. Sir, you a& jae to violate the fandity 
«f my word ; and tell me diredly, that it is my interefl to 
be a rafcal.— - 

Sir Har. I really don^t snderftand you. Colonel: I 
thought when I was talking to you, I was talking to a man 
who knew the world ; and as you have not yet figned-^ 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters with a witnefs! 
And fo you think becaufe I am not legally bound, I am 
under no neceflity of keeping my word ! Sir Harry, laws 
were never made for men of honour ; they want no bond 
but the rectitude of their own fentiments, and laws are of 
no ufe but to bind the villains of fociety. 

Sir Har. Weill but my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me, fliew fome little regard for your daughter. 

-Riv. I Ihew the greateft regard for my daughter, by 
giving her to a man of honour : and I muft not be infuhed 
with any farther repetition of your propofals. 

Sir Har. Infnlt you. Colonel ! Is the oiFer of my alU* 
unce an infuk ? Is my readkefs to make what fettlements 
ypH think proper-^ 

P 4 RxT. 
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Riv. Sir Harry, I (hould cofifidcr the offer of a king* 
dom an infult, if it was to be purchafed by the violation of 
my word : Beiicjes^ though my daughter Ihall never go a 
beggar to the arms of her hufband, I would rather fee her 
happy than rich j and if fhe has enough to provide hand- 
fomely for a young family, and fomething to fpare for the 
exigencies of a worthy friend, I ihall think her as affluent 
as if (he was miftrefs of Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; but I believe—* 
Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, 
we will, if you pleafe, retire to the ladies : I fhall be al- 
ways glad of your acquaintance, though I cannot receive 
you as a fon-in-law ; for a union of intereil I look upon as 
a union of dilhonour, and confider a marriage for money, 

^t beft, but a legaj proftitution. 

False Delicacy, 

C H A P, VI. 
Sir JOHN MELVIL ^nd STERLING. 

Sterl. Tyl that are your commands with me. Sir 

^^ John? 

Sir John. After having carried the negociation between 

pur families to fo great a length, after having afTented fo 

' readily to all your propofals, as well as received fo many 

inflances of your cheerful compliance with the demands 

made on our part, I am extremely concerned, Mr. Sterling, 

to be the involuntary caufe of any uneafinefs. 

Sterl. Uaeaftnefs ! what uneafinefs ? Where bujinefs is 
tranfadted as it ought to be, and the parties underftand one 
another, there can be no uneaiinefs. You agree, on fuch and 
fuch conditions, to receive my daughter for a wife ; on t\\& 
feme cpnditions I agree tqreccive you as a foi^-in-law ; and 
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93 to all the reft, it follows of courfe, you know, as rega« 
l^ly as the payment of a bill after acceptance. 

Sir John. Pardon me, Sir; more unea£nefs has arifea 
than you are aware of. lam myfelf, at this inflant, in a 
ilate of inexpreflible embarraiTment; Mifs Sterling, I know« 
is extremely difconcerted too ; and unlefs you will oblige 
|ne with the affiftanqe of your fri^ndfhip, I forefee the 
fpeedy progrefs of difcontent and animoiity through the 
whole family. 

Sterl. What the deuce is all this ? I dp not underHand 
^ iingle fyllable. 

Sir John. In one word then, it will be abfolutely imr 
poUible for me to fulfil my engagements in regard to Mifs 
Sterling. 

Sterl. How, Sir John? Do you mean te put an af.* 
front upon my family ? What ! refufe to— « 

Sir John. Be aflured. Sir, that I neither mean to af- 
front, nor forfake your family. My only fear is, that yoi| 
ihould defert me ; for the whole happincfs of my life de- 
pends on my being connected with your family by the 
nearefl and tendered ties in the world. 

Sterl* Why, did not you tell me, but a moment ago, 
|t was abfolutely impoffible for you to marry my daughter ? 

Sir John. True; But you have another daughter. Sir— ^ 

Sterl. Well? 

Si R JoH N. Who has obtained the mod abfolute dominion 
pver my heart. I have already declared my pafiion to her ; 
nay, Mifs Sterling herfelf is alfoapprifed of it, and if you will 
))utgive afanftion to my prefent addreiTes, the uncomnion 
merit of Mifs Sterling will no doubt recommend her to a 
perfon of equal, if not fuperior rank to myfelf, and our fa* 
inil^es ipay ftill be allied by my union witl^ Mifs Fanny, 

§T?RjL, 
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Sterl. ft4ighty fine, truly! Why, what the plague do 
yon make of us. Sir John ? Do yoo come to market for my 
daughters, like fervants at a ftatate-fair ? Db you think 
that I will fuffer you, or any man in the world to come in- . 
to my houfe, like the Grand Signior, and throw the hand- 
feerchief firft to one, and then to t'other, juft as he pleafes ? 
Do you think I drive a kind of African flave- trade with 
them? and^— 

Sir JoHN« A moment's patience. Sir! Nothing but 
the excefs of my paffion for Mifs Fanny fhould have induced 
me to take any flep that had the leaft appearance of difre-' 
fpe6t to any part of your family; and even now lam defi- 
rous to atone for my tranfgrelfion, by making the moft ade- 
quate compenfation that lies in my power. 

Sterl. Compenfotion ! what compenfation can you 
poffibly make in fuch a cafe as this. Sir John ? 

Sir John. Come, com:e Mr. Sterling; I know you to 
be a man of fenf^, dnd a man of bufkiefs, a man of the 
V^orld. I will deal frankly with you ; and you (hall fee that 
1 do not defire a change of meafures for my own gratificatioi^ 
without endeavouring to make it advantageous to y6ff. 

Sterl. What advantage can your inconftancy be to 
me, Sir John ? 

Sir John. I will tell you, Sir. You know that by the 
articles at prefcnt fubfifting between us, on the day of my 
ttairiage with Mifs Sterling, you agree to pay down the 
grofs fum of eighty thoufand pounds, 

Sterl. Well! 

Sir John. Now if yoii will but coufcnt to my waving 
that marriage-;^ 

Sterl. I agree to your waving that i^iarriagc ? Impof- 
fiWe, Sirjohi^! 
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Sir John. I hope not. Sir ; as on my part, I will agree 
ta wave my right to thirty thoufand pounds of the for* 
jtune I was to receive with her. 

Sterl. Thirty thoufand, do you fay? 
Sir John. Yes, Sir; and accept of Mifs Fanny witk 
fifty thoufand, inftead of fourfcpre. 
Sterl. Fifty thoufand — 
Sir John. Inftead of fourlcorc. 

St£rl. Why, why, there may be fomething in that. 
Let me fpe ; Fanny with &fty thoufattd inftead of Betfey 
>vith fourfcore. But how can this be. Sir John ? For you 
know I am to pay this money into the hands of my Lord 
Ogleby ; who, I believe, betwijft you and me. Sir John, is 
pot over-ftocked with ready money at prefent ; and threc- 
fcore thoufand of it, you know, is to go to pay off the pre- 
sent incumbrances on tSe eftate. Sir John. 

Sir John. That objedlion is eafily obvhted. Ten of 
the twenty thoufand, which would remain as a furplus of 
the fourfcore, after paying off the mortgage, was intended 
}yy his Lofdfliip for my ufe, that We might fet off with fomc 
littk eclat on our marriage ; and the other ten for his own. 
Ten thoufand pounds therefore I (hall be able to pay yoa 
immediately j and for the remaining twenty thoufand yoa 
ihall have a mortgage on that part of the eftate which is to 
be made over to me, with whatever fecurity you ftiall re* 
quire for the regular payment of the intereft, till the prin^ 
ppal is duly difcharged. 

Sterl. Why to do you juftice', Sir John, there is forne* 
fhiiig fair ^d open in your p^opofal ; and fmce I find yoi^ 
do not mean to put an affront upon the family-— 

Sir Jown. Nothing was ever farther from my thoughts^ 
'^rf Sterling. And after 9II, the whole affair is nothing ex- 
traordinary : 
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traordlnary ; fuch things happen every day ; and as the world 
had only heard generally of a treaty between the families, 
when this marriage takes place, no body will be the wifcr, 
if we have but difcretion enough to keep our own counfel. 

Sterl. True, true; and fmce you only transfer from 
one girl to the other, it is no more than transferring fo 
much dock, you know. 
- Sir John. The very thing. 

Sterl. Odfo ! I had quite forgot. We arc reckoning 
without our hoft here. There is another difficulty— 

Sir John. You alarm me. What can that be? 

Sterl. I cannot fkir a ilep in this buiinefs without con- 
fulting my filler Heidelberg. The family has very great ex- 
pettations from her, and we muft not give her any offence. 

Sir John. But if you come into this meafure, furely 
ihe will be fo kind as to confent~ 

Sterl. I do not know that. Betfey is lier darling, 
and I cannot tell how far ihe may refent any (light that 
feems to be offered to her favourite niece. However, I. will 
do the bed I can for you. You^hall go and break the mat- 
ter to her firll, and by the time tiat I may fuppofc that 
your rhetoric h^s prevailed on her to liften to reafon, I will 
flep in to reinforce your arguments. 

Sir John. I will fly to her immediately: you promifc. 
me yenr afliftance ? 

Sterl. I do. 

Sir Jof^N. Ten thoufand thanks for it! and now fuc- 
c^fs atteiid me ! , , 

St E^ L . Harkee, Sir John !— Not a word of the thirty 
thoufand to my fitter. Sir John. 

Sir John. Oh, I am dumb, I am dumb. Sir. 

§T£i^i'* You remember it i$ thirty thoufand. 

Sin 
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Sir John. To be fure I do. 

Stsrl. But Sir John ! one thing more. My Lord muft 
know nothing of this flroke of friendfhip between us. 

Sir John. Not for the world. Let me alone ! let me 
alone. 

Sterl. And when every ^thing is agreed » we moft give 
each other a bond to be held faft to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be fure. A bond by all means! a 
bond, or whatever you pleafe. 

Sterl. I fhould have thought of more conditions, he 19 
in a humour to give me every thing. Why, what mere 
children are your fellows of quality ; that cry for a play- 
thing one minute, and throw it by the next ! as changeable 
as the weather, and as uncertain as the flocks. Special fel- 
lows to drive a bargain ! and yet they are to take care of the 
interelt of the nation truly ! Here does this whirligig man 
•f fafhion offer to give up thirty thoufand pounds in hard 
money, with as much indifference as if it was a China 
orange. By this mortgage, I fhall have a hold on his Terra 
Firma ; and if he wants more money, as he certainly will, 
let him have children by my daughter er no, I fhall have his 
whole eftate in a net for the benefit of my family. Weil ; 
thus it is, that the children of citizens who have acquired 
fortunes, prove perfons of fafhion ; and thus it is, that per- 
fons of fafhion, who have ruined their fortunes, reduce the 
next generation to cits. 

Clandestine Marriage. 

CHAP. VIL 
BELCOUR AND STOCKWELL, 

^TOCK. 'X/F R. Belcour, I am rejoiced to fee you ; you 
IVl arc welcome to England. 

BSL. 
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Bel. I thank you heartily^ good Mr. Stockwell; you 
and I have long converfed at a diftance; now we zre met, 
and the pleafure this meeting gives mc, amply compenfates 
&r the perils I have ran through in accomplifhing it. 

Stock. What perils, Mr, Belcour? I could not have 
thought you would have met a bad paiTage at this time 
©'year. 

Bel. Nor did we: courier like, we came polling to 
your fhores ; upon the pinions of the fwifteft gales that ever 
blew ; it is upon £nglifh- ground all my difficulties have 
arifen ; it is the paflage from the river- fide I complain of. 

Stock. Ay, indeed ! What obiira£tion$ can you have 
met between this and the river-fide ? 

Bel. Innumerable 1 Your town's as full of defiles aa 
ihe ifland of Corfica ; and, I believe, they are as obitinately 
defended ; fo much hurry, buftle, and confufion, on your 
quays; fo many fugar- calks, porter- bttts, and common 
COunciUmen, in your ilreets ; that unlefs a man marched 
.whh artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of. a 
Hercules can efFed, to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

Stock. I am forry you have been fo incommoded. 

Bel. Why, faith, it was all my own fault ; accuftomed 
to a land of flaves, and, out of patience with the whole 
tribe of cuftom-houfe extortioners, boat-men, tide-waiters^ 
and water-bailiffs, that befet me on. all fides, worfe than a 
fwarm of mufquetoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to 
brufh them away with my rattan ; the fturdy rogues took 
this in dudgeon, and beginning to rebel, the mob chofe dif- 
ferent fides, and a furious fcu&e enfued ; in the co.urfe of 
which, my perfon and apparel fuffered fo much, that I wa» 
4 obliged 
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iobtiged to flep inio the firA t^vi^rn to jfefit, before I could 
;make my appmajciies in ^ny ^i»cent uim* 

Stock. WelU Mr. Belc30»r, it is a rough fample yo^ 
jiave had of my countrymen's fpirijt ; but, X tri^il, yoii will 
|iot think the worfe of thera for it. 

Bel. Not at all, not at all ; I like them the better ; was 
I only a^ifitor, J might, perhaps, wiifa them a little more 
xra6b8d>k ; butas a fellow-fubje£t, an(ia &arer iniheir /re^ 
^om, i applaud their ipirit, .thaiigh I feel the eiFafls of ^h 
in every bone of my Ikin, — Well, Mr. Stock well, for the 
firft time in my life, here am I in £jc)gland ; ^t.tthe foMl^t^in* 
>kQad of ^plcafiue, in the land of beauty, of arts and elegan- 
cies. My happy ftars have given me a good eftatc, and the 
confpiring winds have blown me hither to fpend it. 

Stock. To ufe it, no.t to wafte.it, I fiiou^d hcjpc ; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vaffal, over whom you have 
a wanton deipqtic power, but as a fubjeft, which you ajce 
bound to govern with a temperate and retrained authority. 

Bel. Trve, Sir; moft truly fald ; ^^ine's a coiBSuffion^ 
«ot a nght : I ai}i the cxfFspring.af .di0}refs,^and every diild 
of forrow is iny brother ; while I have hands to hold, there- 
fore, I will hold them open to maifkind ; but. Sir, my paf- 
fions are my mafters ; they t^^ mc where they will ; and 
oftentimes they leave to j^eaibn and virtue notlung buvt my 
wiflies and my iighs. 

Sto<mc. Come, come, die^nan ^ho can acoufe, correds 
himfelf. 

Bel. Ah ! that is i^n ofice I am weary of; I wifli a 
friend would t^c it up : J wojild to Heaven ypu had'leifufe 
for Jdic employ \ hmt, jKd yon . diiv^ ^xr^dfi tp tjie foiiw cor- 
ners of the wofJd> y»j] .w«tttld noiii^ tbetaik fo toUfome ^s 
'to keep ae free from fkulti* 

Stock, 
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Stock. WelU I am not difcouraged ; this candour tells 
me I fhoold not have the fault of felf-conceit to combat ; 
thsLt, at lead, is not amongfl the number. 

Bel. No ; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than I do of myfelf, I would take up 
his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And^ was I to chufe a pupil, it ihould be one 
of your complexion ; fo if you will come along with me, 
we will agree upon your admiflionj and enter upon a courfc 
of ledures diredtly. 

Bel. With all my hearts 

West Indian. 

CHAP. VIIL 
LOkD EUSTACE and FRAMPTON. 

Ld. EusT. TX7ELL, my dear Frampton, have yon 
^ ^ fecured the letters ? 

Fkau, Yes, my Lord, for their rightful owners. 

liD. EusT. As to the matter of property, Frampton, 
we will not difpute much about that. Neceflity, you know, 
may, fometimes render a trefpafs excufable. 

Fr AM. I am not cafuift fufficient to anfwer you upon that 
fubjedl ; but this I know, that you have already trefpaffed 
againft the laws of hofpitality and honour, in your conduct 
towards Sir William Evans, and his daughter — And as 
your friend and counfellor, both, I would advife you to 
think ferioufly of repairing the injuries you have commit- 
ted, and not increafe your offence, by a farther violation* 

Ld. Eust. It is adually a pity you were not bred to the 
bar, Ned ; but I have only a moment to ftay, and am all 

impatience 
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impatience to know, if there be a letter from Lailgwood, 
and what he fays; 

Fram. I (hall never be able to afford you the leaft in- 
formation, upon that fubjedl, my lord. 

Ld. Eust. Surely, I do not underftand you. You faid 
you had fecured the letter*— Have yeu not read them ? 

Fram. You have a right, and none but you« to afk me 
fiich a queftion. My weak compliance with your iirft pro- 
pofal relative to thefe letters, warrants your thinking fo 
meanly of me. But know, my lord, that though my per- 
fonal affedlion for you, joined to my unhappy circumHances, 
may have betrayed me to anions unworthy of myfelf, I ne- 
ver can forget, that there is a barrier fixed before the ex- 
treme of bafenefs, which honour will not let me pafs. 

Ld. Eust. Yotf will give me leave, to tell you, Mr, 
Frampton, that where I lead, I think you need pot halt. 

Fram. You will pardon me, my lord; the confciouf- 
nefs of another man's errors, can never be a juilification for 
our own ; and poor, indeed, muil: that wretch be, who caa 
be fatisfied with the negative merit of not being the worfl 
man he knows. 

Ld. Eust. If this difcourfe were uttered in a conven- 
ticle, it might have its efFed ; by fetting the congregation 
to fleep. 

Fram; It is rather meant to roufe, than lull your lord- 
fhip. 

Lp. Eusr. No matter what it is meant for; give me 
the letters, Mr. Frampton. 

Fram. Yet, excufe me. I could as foon think of arm- 
ing a madman's hand, againft my own life, as fufFeryou 
to be guilty of a crime that will, for ever, wound your 
honoui'^ 

Q^ Ld, 
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Ld. Eust< I (hall not come to you^ to heal the wound : 
your medicines are too roagh and coarfe for me. 

Fram. The foft poifon of flattery^ might, perhaps, 
pleafe yon better. 

Ld. Bust. Yoar confcience may, probably, have as 
much need of palliatives, as mine, Mr. Frampton^ as I am 
pretty well convinced, that your courfe of life, has not been 
more regular than my own. 

Fram. With true contrition, my lord, I confefs part of 
your farcafm, to be jufl. Pleafure was the objedl of my 
purfuit, and pleafure I obtained, at the expence, both of 
health, and fortune : but yet, my lord, I broke not in up- 
on the peace of others ; the laws of hofpitality, I never 
violated ; nor did I ever feek to injure, or feduce, the wife 
or daughter of my friend. 

Ld. Bust. I care not what you did ; give me the letters. 

Fram. I have ho right to keep, and therefore fliall far- 
render them, though with the utmoft reluftance ; but, by 
our former friendfhip, I intreat you not to open them. I 

Ld. Eust. That you have forfeited. I 

Fram. Since it is not in my power to prevent your com* i 

mitting an error, which you ought, for ever, to repent of, | 

I will not be a witnefs of it. There are the letters. ] 

Ld. Bust. You may, perhaps, have caufe to repent i 

your prefent condud, }fir. Frampton, as much as I do our 
paft attachment. 

J^ram. Rather than hold your friendship upon fuch j 

terms, I refign it for ever. Farewel, my lord. 
Re-enter Frampton. 

Fram. Ill treated as I have been, my lord, I find it !m- 
poffible to leave you furrounded by difficulties. 

Ld • E V &T« That fen timent ihould have operated fooner, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Frampton. Recollefiion is fddom of ufe to our frlenSs^ 
though it may fometimes be ferviceable to ourfelves. 

Frah^. Take advantajge o£ your own exprefiion, my 
iordy and recoiled yourfelf. Born and educated as I have^ 
been, a gentleman, how have you injured both yourfelf 
and me^ by adtaiitcing and Uniting in the fame confidence^ 
your rafcally fervaftt ! 

Ld. £t7ST. The exigency of my fituation is a fuificient 
excufe to myfelf, ahd ought to have been fo to the maa 
who called himfelf my friend. 

Pram. Have a cafe, my lord, of uttering the leail 
doubt upon that fubjed ; for could I think you once mean 
enough to fufpefl the fincerity of tny attachment to yoa» 
it mufl vanifh at that inilant. 

Lb. Eust. The proofs of your regard have been rather 
painful of late, Mr. Frampton. 

Fram. When I fee my friend upon the verge of a pre- 
cipice, is that a time for compliment ?, Shall I not rudely' 
ruih forward, and drag him from it ? Juft in that ftate you 
are at prefent, and I will ftrive to fave you. Virtue may 
languiih in a noble heart, and fuffer her rival, vice, to* 
ufurp her power; but bafenefs muft not enter, or fhe flies 
for ever. The man who has forfeited his own efteem, 
thinks all the world has the fame confcioufnefs, and there- 
fore is what he deferves to be, a wretch. * 

Ld. EusT. Oh, Frampton! you have lodged a dagger' 
in my heartv 

Fram. No, my dear Euftace, I have faved you from 
one, from your own r^roaches, by preventing your being 
guilty of a mcannefs, which you could never have forgiven 
yourfelf. , ' 

Lo.EusT. Can you forgive me, andbeiiill my friend? 
0^2 Fram. 



1 
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Fram. As firmly as I have ever been, my lord. - ■- 
But let us, at prefent, haften to get rid of the mean bufi- 
nefs we are <pngaged in, and forv^^ard the letters we have no 
right to detain* 

School for Rak£s« 

C H A P. IX. 
D U K E A w D L O R D. 

Duke. T^ O W, my co- mates, and brothers in exile, 

-^ ^ Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are riot thefe woods - 
More free from^ peril, than thq envious court? 
Here feel we but the penaky of Adam, 
The feafon's difference ; as the icy phang. 
And churlifti chiding of the winter's wind ; 
"Which, when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till f (brink with cold, I fmile, and fay. 
This is no flattery ; thefe are counfellors> 
That feelingly perfuade me what I am« 
Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
"W^ears yet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in flones, and, good in every thing. 

Come, ihall we go, and kill us venifqn ! 
And yet it irks me, the popr dappled fools. 
Being native burghers of this defert city. 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 
Lo'RD. Indeed, my Lord, 

The. 
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The melancholy Jaqaes grieves at that ; 
And in that kind fwears yoii do more ufurp 
Than doth your brother, that hath banifh'd you* 
To day my Lord of Amiens, and myfelf. 
Did ileal behind him, as he lay along ' 

Under an oak, whoFe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor fequeftered ftag. 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languifti ; and, indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans 
That their difcharge did flretch his leathern coat 
Almoftto burHiug ; and the big round tears 
CoursM one 'another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th' extremeil verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears, 

Duke. But what faid Jaques I 
Did he not moralize this fpedacle f 

Lord. O yes, into a thoufand iimiles, 
Firft, for his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou mak'H a tellamei^t 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone. 
Left an abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
'Tis right, quoth he, thus mifery doth part 
The fUx of company. Anon a carelefs herd. 
Full of the pafture, jumps along by him, 
And never ftays to greet him : Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep t)n, you fat and greafy citizens, 
^ J^s ^uft the faihion : wherefore do you loot; 

%} ' Vpon 
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Upon that poor and brok^cn bankrupt there ? 
Thus moft invcftiyely he picrceth through 
The body of th^ country, city, court. 
Yea, and of this our life ; fwearing, that we 
Arc mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what'? worfe. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their affign'd and native dwelling-place. 

Duke. And did you leav^ him in this contemplation I 

Lord. We did, my Lord, weeping and commei^tbg 
Upon the fobbing deer. 

Duke. Show me the place ; 
I love to cOpe him in thefe fullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

Lord. I'll luring you to him ftraight. 

Sbak9sf^^i|* 

CHAP. X. ^ 

DUKE AND JA CLU E S. 

Duke. TX/HY, hpw now, Monfieur, what a life if 

'^V this. 

That your popr friend rouH woo your company ? 
What ? you Ipok merrily. 

. Ja<^ A fool, a fool ; 1 met a fool i' th' foreft, . 

A niotley fool j a miferable varlet ! 

As I do live by food, I met a fool. 

Who laid him down and bafk'd hij^ in th^ fnnt 

And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

in good fet terms, and y^t a motley fool. 

Good morrow, fo9l, quoth Ij; No, Sir, quo(h he« 

Call me not fool, till Heaven hath fent qie fortune ; 

And then he drew a dial from his poakj 

' "■ "^ An4 
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And looking on it with lack-luftre eye. 

Says very wifely. It is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we fee, quoth he, how the w(^ld wags : 

^is bat an hour ago fince it was niae. 

And after one hour more 'twill be eleven ; 

And fo from .hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 

And thereby hangs a tale<. When I did hear ^ 

The motley fpol thus moral on the time> 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools ihould be fo deep contemplative ; 

And I did laugh, &ns intermii&on. 

An hour by his dial. Q noble fool^ 

A worthy fool ! motley '« the only wear* 

DvKB. What fool is this P 

Ja<^ O worthy fool ! one that h^th been a courtier. 
And fays, if ladies be but young and fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain. 
Which is as dry as the remainder>»bifket 
After a voyage, he hath ftrange places (eramm'4 
With obfervations, the which he yents. 
In mangled forms. O that I were a fool ! 
J am ambitions for a motley coat» 

DvKS, Thou ihalt have one» 

Ja<^ Jt is my only fuit; 
Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them. 
That I am wife. I muft have liberty 
Withal, 'as large a charter as thp wind. 
To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have. 
And tiiey that are moft galled with my folly 
The^ moft ipiuft laugh, And why. Sir, miift they (oi 

Q.4 Thf 
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The way is plain, as way to pariih-charch ; 

He whom a fool does very wifely hit, 

ipfoth very foolilhly, although he fmart. 

Not to feem fenfelefs of the bob. If not. 

The wjfe man's folly is anatomized 

Even by the fquand^ing glances of a fool. 

Invert me iii my motley, give me leave 

To fpeak my mind, and I will through and througlf 

Cleanfe the foul body of th* infefted world. 

If they will patiently receive my, medicine. 
Duke. Fie on thee! f can tell what thou would'ft do* 
Jaq^ What, for a counter, would I do but good I 
Duke. Moll mifc^ievous foul fin, in chiding fin. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, , 

And all th'embofied fores and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 

Wouldft thou diigorge into the general world. 
Ja<^ Why, who cries out on pride. 

That cati therein tax any private party ? 

Dokh it not flow as hugely as the fea. 

Till that the very means do ebb ? - 

What woman in the city do I name. 

When that I fay, the city-woman bears 

The coft of princes qn unworthy fhoulders ? 

Who can come in, and fay, that I mean her ; 

When fuch a one as (he, fuch is her neighbour? 

Or what is he of bafeft fundlion. 

That! fays his bravery is not on xny coft ; 

Thinking, that I meaii him, but therein fuits 

His folly to the irietal of my fpeech ? 

There then ; how then ? what then ? let me fee whereji^ 

My tongue has wrong*d him ; if it do him right. 



^ 
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Then he hathwrong'd himfelf ; if he be free, 
W^y» then my taxing, like a wild goofe, flies 
]LJnclainx'd of ai^y mai, 

Shakespeajl^ 
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HENRY ANp LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, 

pp. Just. T AM ajflurM, if I be BieafurM rightly, 

•^ -Your Majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me^ 

P. He n r y. No 1 might a prince of my great hopes fowt 
So ^reat indignities yqu laid upon me ^ 
What ! rate, rel^uke, and ropghly fei^d to prifoii . 
Th' immediate heir of England ! was this eafy ? 
May this be wa(b'4 iw Lethe, and forgotten ? 

Ch. Just. I then did ufe the perfon of your fatl^cr| 
The image of his power lay then in m^ ; 
And in th* admi^iftration of his law, 
While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 
your Highnefs pl^afed to forget my place, 
The? majefty and pow'r of law and juftice. 
The image of the King whom I prefented ; 
And ftruck |ne in my yery feat of judgment: 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority. 
And did commit you. If the deed were }1I, 
Be you contented, wearing qow the garland^ 
To have a fgn fet your decrees at ijaught : 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench^ 
^o trip the courfe of lawy and blunt the fwbrd 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon : 
Jfay more, to fpurn at your moft royal image, 
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And mock yoar working in a fecond body. 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe your's j 
Be now the father, and pfopofe a Ion ; 
Hear your own dignity fo much profan'd ; 
See your moft dreadful laws fo loofely flighted | 
Behold yourfelf fo by a fon difdainM : 
And then imagine nie takiiig your pift-t. 
And in your pow'r fo iilencing your fon. 
After this cold confid'rance, fentence ilie ; 
And, and as you are a King, fpeak in your ftate. 
What I have done that milbecame my place. 
My perfon, or my Liege's fbvereignty. 

P. Hb N a Y. Yon are right, Jnftice, arid you Wdgh thip w^Il j 
Therefore ftill bear the balancp and the (Word : 
And I do wifh your honours may inc|'eaf<?| 
Tin yon do live to fee a fon of mine 
Offend you, and obey you^ as I did ; 
^o ihall I live to jlpeak my lather'9 word; ; 
Happy am I> that have a man fo bold 
That dares do juflice on my proper fon ; 
And no lefs happy, having fuch a fon. 
That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 
Into the hand'of juftice.T-rrYou committed me| 
For which I do commit into your hand 
Th' unflained fword that you have us'd to bear^ 
With thb remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bt)ld, jufl, and impartial fpirit. 
As you have doiie 'gainfl me. There is my hand, 
Vou (hall hb as a father to my youth 2 
My voice ftfall found as you do prompt mine ear ; 
And I will floop and humble my intents, 
fo your well praftis*d wife di^edtions. 
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^nd^ P^nce^ ^Ui believe loe^ I befeeck jroy ^' 

My father is gone wild into his grave ; 

^or in his toml^ lie my afre6lions f 

And with his fpirit fadly 1 furvive, 

•Tq mock the expe^ations of the world ; 

To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 

jRotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my ieeming. Thoogh my ttde of bloo4 

Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now ; 

Now dolh i^ turn and ebb bacjb to the fea, * 

Where it fb^l mingle with the ftate of floodf , 

And flow henceforth in forpoal majeily. 

Now call we our high court of Parliament ; 

And let us chufe fuch limbs of noble couniel^ 

That the great body of our ftate may go 

In equal rank with the beft govem'd nation ; 
That war or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted andfamiliar to us. 
In which you, father, ihall have foremoft han4« 
Pur coronation done, we will recite 
(As I before femember'd) all our flate^ 
And (Heaven coniigning to my good intents) 
No prince, nor peer, (hall have juft caufc tofav, 
{leav'n fhortea Harry's happy life one day. 

ShakbspEar. 

C H A P X|I. 
ARpHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY anp BISHOP 
|. . ' OF ELY. ^ 

pANT. \jr Y Lord, Pll tell you ; that felf biU is urg'd, 
' iy* Which, in th* eleventh y^arp' th' laft K^g'l 

. reign, 

Wai 
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Was like> and had indeed again ft as pafs'd. 
But that the fcraxnbling and anqaiet time 
Did pu(h it out of furthfr qaeftion. 

Ely. But how my Lprd, (hall we refift it now ? 

Cant. It mull b/B thought on. If it pafs againft ub, 
We'lofe the better half of our pofleflion ; 
For all the temporal Jands which men deyout 
By teflamen^ have given to the church. 
Would they ftrip from us ; being valu'd thus ; 
As much as would maintain, to the King^s honour^ 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights. 
Six thoufand and two hundred good efqi^ires; 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouU, pad corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houies, right well fupply'd ; 
And to the cofFersof the king> befide, 
^ thoufand pounds by th' year. Thus runs the bill, 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. 'T^ould drink the cup and alU 

Ely. But what prevention? 

Cant. The King is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely. And ^ true lover of the holy church. 

Cant. T^e courfes of hjs youth promised it not j 
The breath no fooner left hjs fathpr's body, 
Put that his wildnefs, mortify'd in him, 
Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment, - 
Coniideration, like an angel, came. 
And whLpp'd th' offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradife, 

T' invelope and contain celeilial fpirits. > 

^ever was fuch a fudden fcholar made : 

i 

N|?ver came reformation in a flood 
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With fuch a heady current, fcowering faults: 

Nor ever Hydra-headed. wilfnlnefs f 

So foon did iofe his feat, and all at once. 

As in this King. 

ELf. We're blefled in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reafon in divinity. 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wi(h 
You would defire, the King were mad^ a Prelate. 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs. 
You'd fay, it had been all in all his ftudy. 
Lift his difcourfe of war, and you ihall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in mufic. 
Turn him to any caufe- of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloofe. 
Familiar as his garter. When he {peaks. 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ftill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 
To fteal his fweet and honeyed fentences : * 

So that the aft, and pradiic part of life, 
Muft be the miftrefs to this theorique. 
Which is a wonder how his Grace (hould glean itg 
Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and fhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, {ports ; 
And never noted in him any ftudy. 
Any retirement, any fcqueftration. 
Prom open haunts, and popularity. 

Ely. The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 
And wholcfome berries thrive, and ripen beft, 
Neighbpur'd by fruit of bafer quality : 
And fo the prince obfcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs ; which, no doubt. 

Grew 
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ever I had feeii that day, Horatio ! 

' father— methinks I fee my father. 

HoR. Oh where, my Lord ? 

H^M. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

HoR. I faw him once, he wa,s a goodly King* 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
fHali not look upon his like again. 

HoR. My Lord, I think I faw: him, yeftermght;. 

Ham. Saw ! who? 

Holi. My Lord, the King y oar father. 

Ham. The King my father ! 

HoR. Seafon your admiration but a while^ 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver^ 
Upon the witne/s of thefe gentleman. 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For Heaven's love, let me hear. 

HoR. Two nights together had thde gentlemen, 
Marcellas and Bernardo, on th^ir watch. 
In the dead wade and middle of the night. 
Been thus encountered : A figure like your father. 
Arm'd at all points exaftly^ cap-a-pe. 
Appears before them, and with folemn march 
Goes flow and Itately by them ; thrice he wa(l^'d 
By their opprefsM and fear-furprifed eyes. 
Within his truncheon's length ; whilft they (diftill*d 
Almoft to jelly with th* efFeft of fear) 
Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. This; to mt 
In dreadful fecrecy impart they did. 
And I with them the third night kept the watch i 
Where, as they had deliver'd both in time, 
form of the thing, each word made trtte.an4 gpodji 
1 Tit 
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Grew like the Atanner-grafs^ fafteft by nighty 
Unfeen^ yet crefcive in his faculty. 

Cant. It muft be fo : for miracles are ceasM : 
And therefore we muft needs admit the means^ 
How things are perfeded. 

ShaK£SPKAR« 

CHAP. XIII. 
HAMLET AWD HORATIO, 

HoR. T TAIL to your Lordfhip ! 

, -^ -*• Ham. I am glad to fee you well, 
Horatio,— ^r I do forget myfelf. 

HoR. The fame, my Lord, and your poor fervant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend ; TU change that name witH 
you: 
And what makes you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? 

HoR. A truant difpofition, good my Lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy fay fo ; 
Nor ihall you do mine ear that violence, 
Te make it trufler of your own report 
Againil yourfelf. I know you are no truant ; 
Sut what is your affair in Elfmoor ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

HoR. My Lord, I came to fee your father's funeral* 

Ham. I pr'y thee do not mock me, fellow-Hudent j 
I think it was to iee my mother's wedding. 

HoR. Indeed, my Lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral bak'd meaH 
Did coldly fumiih forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareft foe in hear'n^ 

Or 
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Or ever I had feeii that day, Horatio ! 
My father— methinks I fee my father. 

HoR. Oh where, my Lord ? 
' H^M. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

HoR. I faw him once, he wa^s a goodly King. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I iliali not look upon his like again. 

HoR. My Lord, I think I faw hin\ yefternight^ 

Ham. Saw ! who? 

Holi. My Lord, the King yonr father^ 

Ham. The King my father ! 

HoR. Seafon your admiration but a while^ 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver. 
Upon the witne^fs of thefe gentleman. 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For Heaven's love, Ux me hear. 

HoR. Two nights together had thtie gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on th^ir watch. 
In the dead wade and middle of the night. 
Been thus encountered : A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exaflly^ cap-a-pe. 
Appears before them, and with foleijnn march 
Goes flow and Itately by them ; thrice he wa|k'd 
By their opprefs'd and fear-furprifed eye?. 
Within his truncheon's length ; whilfl they (diftilPd 
Almoft to jelly with th' efFeft of fear) 
Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Thiif to mt 
In dreadful fecrecy impart they did. 
And I with them the third night kept the watch ; 
Where, as they had deliver'd both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made traeand good, 
1 Tht 
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The appafition comes. I' knew your father: 
Thefe hlinds are not more Hke^ 

Ham. But where was this ? 

HoR. My Lord^ upon tfa^ platform where we watch'd^ 

Ham. Did you not fpeak to it ? 

HoR« My Lord I did ; 
But anfwer xtiade it nonp. Yet once methought 
It lifed irp its head, and did addreis 
Itielf to motion, like as it would fpeak, 
But even then the morning cock crew lOud ; 
And at the found it ihrunk in hade away. 
And vanifh*d from our fight. 

Ham. 'Tis very ftrange. 

HoR. As I do live, my honoured Lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed. Sir, but this troubles me* 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

HoR. We do, my Lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, fay you? 

HoR. Arm'd, my Lord, 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

HoR. My Lord, from hea4 to foot. 

Ham. Then faw you not his face ? 

HoR. Oh, yes, my Lord ; he wore his beaver up* 

Ham. What, lookM he frowningly ? 

HoR. A countenance more in forrow than in angcr.^ 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

HoR. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

HoR. Mod conftantly. 

Ham. I would I had been there t 

HoR. 
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Hor; It woojd b^vf i9H$1| ^OR^z^d yoi}? 

Ham; V#ryjil|c, Stai4iM.Qng? 

Ho R . W hile one ^ith inj94er4 tft b^fic ntigjht t«U » b|ii|4f ^« 

Ham. His beard was grifl'd? — no.—* 

HoR. It waS| ^ I bave fk^n h in bis lif^^ 
A fable filver'd. 

Ham. ril watcb to^njght j f e^ch^^mf 'twiH WiiUR9gfyi9^ 

HoR. I warrant ypu, it will. 

Ham. If it aflame n^y Qobl^ fiitb^r'fi pfrfoo» 
I'll fpeak to it, tW b^U itfelf Jbould g9pe» 
And bid nve bold ny pcface. I pray you 
If you bave bUberto eoAceaPd tbis figbc^ 
Let it be ten'ble in your fiknce ftill : 
And whatfo^v^er fliall bfifal to Bigbt» 
Give it an underHaadtng but no tongue $ 
t will require your love : fo face ye well. 
Upon ibe platfiavm 'twixt ekftn aad twelve 
I'll vifit yoiu 

BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cas. T X r li'L you go £Be tbe order of tbe coarfe ? 
^^ Br^. Notf. 
Cas. I pray you^ do. 

Bru. I am not gamelbme ; I do lack fome part 
Of that quick ipirit that k in Antony ; 
Let me not hiud^^ CafliDs, your dtiifes i 
I'll leave you, 

Qas. Bjotu0^ J do obferve you now of late ^ 
. I bgve not from your eyes tbat gentlenefs 

R And 
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And (how of loye as I was wont to have ; 
Yoa bear too ftabbom and too ftrange a hand 
' Oref your friend that loves yon« 

Bav/Caflius^i 
Be not deceived : if I have veil'd my Iook« 
I torn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myfelf. Vexed I am 
Of late with paffions of fome difference^ 
Conceptions only proper to myfelf; 
Which give fome foil perhaps to my behaviour ; 
Bnt let not therefore my good friends be griev'd^ 
Among which number, Cailius, be you one ) 
Nor conftrue any farther my neglefl. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himfelf at war. 
Forgets the ihews of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, Brut«s^ I have much miftookyourpaffioo^; 
By means whereof, this breaft of mine hath boned 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me; good Brutus, can you fee your face ? 

Bru. No, Cafiius ; for the eye fees not itfelf^ 
But by refledion from fojiie o^er thing. 

Cas. 'Tisjuft. 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no fuch mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthinefs into, your eye. 
That you might fee your fhadow. I have heard. 
Where many of the beft refpedt in Rome, 
(Except immortal Caefar) fpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke. 
Have wifh'd that noble Bratus had his eyes. 

Bru. In$o what dangers would you lead me, Cailius^ 

That 
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That yoQ would have mc feek into myfelf 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cas: Therefore, good Brutas, be prepar'd to bca,r;. I 
And fince you know you cannot fee yoUrfelf 
So well as by reflexion, I, your glafs, . I 

Will modeftly difcovei* to yourfeif . . ' 

That of yourfeif which yet you know not of. , / 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus.: . " 

Were I a common laugher, or did ufe .; 

To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor ; if you know^ 
That I do fawn on-men, and hug them hard^ 
And after fcandal them ; or if you know. 
That I p'rofefs myfelf in banqueting 
To all the rout ; then hold me dangerous. 

Bru. What means this (houting? I do fear the people 
Ghufe Caefar for their king, _ . ^ 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then muil I think you would not have it fb. 

Bru. I would not, Ca£ius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here fo long? 
What is it that you would impart to me ?. 
If it be aught toward the general good. 
Set Honour in one eye, and Death i' th' other. 
And I will look on Death indifferently : 
For let the gods fo fpced me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 

Ca8. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the fubjed of my ftory. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life'; but for my fingle felf, 

R2 I had 
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liiad as lief not be, as live to b« 

In awe of fuch a thing as I tay&lL 

I waft bom free as Csefar ; (6 were yout 

We both have £td as well $ aad we can both 

Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For osce upon a raw and gufty day, 

TJie troubled Tyber chafing with his fliorts^ 

Csfar fays to nie> Dar'A thou« Caflins^ tiow 

Leap in with me into thu angry ftodd> 

And fwim to yonder point f«-^tJpOn the K^drd^ 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

Andbidhimlbllowi ib indeed he 4id» 

The torrent roar'd^ nad wt did buffbt it 

With lufly finews ; throwing it afide. 

And fiemming it #ltk hearts of cMtt&v^Hy*. 

But ere we eouM arrive the pidint pitiposM^ 

Casfar cry'd, help me, Caffius, or I fltik« 

I, as JSneas, our great anceftOr, 

Did from the datties of Tmj opMi hit ft^eMer 

The old AnChii^ bear f fo fk>m the #«ves of TybMr 

Did i the tired Cssfar : artd thi» man 

Is now become a god ; and Caffies is 

A wretched creature> atid muft betftd his body> 

If Caefar cal^kfsly but n6d tm hifhK 

He had a fever when he was in Spsit^, 

And when'fit was on him, I did m^ttk 

How he did Aiake. 'Tis true, this god did Ihake ^ 

His coward lips did from their co^oer fly, 

And jthat fame eye whofe bend d<>es Siwe the Wot^, 

Did lofe its laftre ; I did hear him gioan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and writfe ^is fpeech^ in their books, 

Aks4 it cry'd— -<jive me hmt drink, Titini^s— — ^ 

3 M 
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Jii a iitk girl* Ye god9> it dotH iimaze me, 
A man of fuch a feeble temper ihQuld 
So get the ftart of the majeftic worlds 
And bear the palm alone. 

Bru. Another general iho^t ! 
I do believe, that thefe appiaufes are 
For fome new honours (Kat are heap'd on Qxbx* 

Cas. Why mai^y h^ doth beftride the ii^row world 
Like a ColoiTtis ; an4 we pe^ty mpn 
Walk under his h^^e legs, aji^ Pf^p about 
To find ourfelves di(honourab|e gmves. 
Men at fometimes are maiierfi of iheir fates ^ 
The fault, dear BrujtU3, is not in oor ^ars^ 
But, in ourfelves, that we are underlings; 
Brutus — and Cisefar-r-what ihiOVil4 be vd that C^far ? 
Why ihoujd that pame h^ fon^djrd, mpre than your'* ? 
Write tkem together ; your's is as fair a name : 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them it is as heavy ^ conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will flart a fpirit as foon as Caefar. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at onc?» 
Upon what ffke^tfi dpe.s this our Caefar Eeed^ 
That be is growu fo greaj ? Age, thou art fhamM ; 
Rome, thpu b^ft loft the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by a9 ^gie, fince the great floods 
But it was Um*i with mpr« than, with one mai|? 
When could jchey fay, tijl now, that i^lk'd o/ J^pme# 
That hor wide w^lls inty^mpaf^'d but one ipao i 
Oh ! you and { have heard our fathers fay. 
There was a Brutus once that would have hyrpok'^ 
Th' eternal devil to keep his 0ate i^ Jlo^e 
As eafily as a king. 

H 3 Bru. 
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Bru. That you do love ine, I am nothing jealo as ; 
What you would work mc to, I have fome aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of thefe times, 
I (hall recount hereafter : for this prefent, 
I would not (fo with love I might intreat you) 
Be any further mov'd. What you have faid, 
J will confider; what you have to fay, 
I will with patience hear; and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anfwer fuch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
* Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas. I am glad that my weak words • •- ' -• 

Have ftrock but thus much fhcw of fire from Brutus. 

Shakespear. 

C H A- P. XV. 
BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARYIRAGUS. 

BcL. A GOODLY day! not to keep ho ufe, with fuch 
-^^^Whofe roof's as low as ours : fee ! boys, this gate 
Inftru£ls you how t' adore the heav'ns ; and bows you *' 
To morning's holy olHce. Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet through. 
And keep their impious turbahds'on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. Hail, thou fair heav*n ! ■ 
We houfe i* th' rock, yet ufe thee nbt fo hatdly ' 
As prouder livers do. ' " 



GuiD. Hail,-Heav'tt! • i 
Arv. Hail, He^v'n I l* 
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Bel. Now for our moantaia fport, up to yond hill. 
Your legs are young. I'll tread thefe flats, Coniider, 
When you, above, perceive jne like a crow,^ 
That it is plaqe which leiTens and fets off; 
And you may then revolve what- tales I told you. 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war ; 
That fervice is not fervice, fo being done. 
But being fo allow'd. To apprehend thus. 
Draws us a profit from all things we fee ; 
And often, to our comfort> ihall we find 
^ The (harded beetle in a fafer hold. 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. Oh, this lifp , 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid- for filk. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine. 
Yet keeps his book uacrois'd ;-*-no life to ours.. 

G u I D . O u t of your proof you fpeak ; we, poor, unfledg'd. 
Have never wing'd from view o' th* neft 5 nor. know. 
What air's from home. Haply this life is hdk. 
If quiet life is beft; fweeter.tq you, . , ♦ 

That have a iharper known ; .well coirefponding 
With^your ftiff age : but unto us, it is . . 

A cell of ign 'ranee; travelling a bed ; 
A prifon, for a debtor that not dares ^ 

To ftride a limit. 

Arv. Y^hat ihould we.ipeak of, . 
When we are old as you ? When we (hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark Decern beri how. 
In this our pinching cave, ihall we difcourfe 
The freezing hours away ? We have feen nothing j 
We're beaftly ; fuhtlp as the fox for prey, 

R 4. Like 
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Likt wariikft is thfe «^olf, fbr whdt tve eat. 
Oftr valour is to chafe what flies ; our cage 
We make a chbir, as doth the ptifon'd bird. 
And fing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you fpcak! 
Did you but know the city's ufuries^ 
And felt them kfaowingly ; the art o* th* court. 
As hard to leatre^ as keep; whofe to|$ to dimb. 
Is certain falling ; or fo flipp'ry, that 
The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil of war ; 
A pain that only feems to feek out danger 
I' th' name of fame and honour ; ^hifch dici i* th' jeki«h. 
And hath as oft a llknd'rotis epitaph. 
As record of fair 'li^ft ; nay, inany nme^ 
Doth ill defcrve, by doing will : what*s worfe 
Muft curtTy at the cchfnre.-i^Oh, bt^ys, this ttbry 
The world jn!ght read in ae: itty bbiiy's marked 
With Roman fwords ; and thy repbl-t iVas once 
Firft with Ae bfeft of note. Cyftibelitte lov*d ihte ; 
And when a foldrer wks the l^^c, my name 
Was not far off : then was. I as ^ h-ee, 
Whofe bott^ <!iti bfeiid with frbit; Btit, in bne Wght, 
A itorm, or robbery, tall it ^hat you wiH, 
Shook down my mcHow hangings^ nay, my leaves ; 
And left me bare to wieatherJ ' - 

GviD. Uncertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing; ^s I have toM jnoli oft. 
But that t>vo villains (\Vhofe falfe baths prevailM 
Before my perfeA honour) fwore to Cymbeline, 
I was con fed'rate with the Romatii: h 
Follow'd my banifhihent ; and, Ais twenty yeart. 
This rock and thefe dexnefiies h^ve betn my worid f • 

Where 
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Where I have Hv'd at honeft freedom ; paid 

More pious debts to Heaven, than in all 

The fore-end of my time. — But, up to th* mountains ! 

This is not hunter's language ; he that ilrikes 

The venifbn firft, Ihall be the lord o' tV feaft; 

To him the other two fhali miniiler. 

And we will fear no poifon, which attends 

In place of greater ftate. 

ril meet you in the valleys. 

SltAKCS^EAft* 
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C H A ?• I. 

SENSIBILITY. 

T\ EAR ScnfibUity 1 Source inexhauftcd of all that'5 pre- 
-*^ cibus in our joys, or coftly in our forrows ! thou chainefi 
tby martyr down upon his bed of ArsLW, and it is thou who 
Hfteft him up to Heaven. Eternal Fountain of our feelings ! 
It is here I trace thee> and this is thy divinity which itir$ 
within me : not, that in fome fad and iickening moments, 
* my ibul (brinks back upon herfelf, and ftartles at deftruc- 
tion'-^mere pomp of words ! — ^but that I feel fome gene- 
rous joys and generous cares beyond myfelf— all comes 
from thee, great, great Senforium of the world ! which vi- 
Wates, if a hair of our head but falls upon the ground, in 
the remotefl defert of thy creation. Touched with thee, 
Eugenxus draws my curtain when Ilanguifh ; hears my tale 
of fymptoms, and blames the weather for the diforder of his 
nerves. Thou givefta portion ofrit fometimes to the rough- 
ell 



The Shepherd. 
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eft peafant who travcrfes the blea|:'eft liiountains.— He finds * 
the lacerated lamb of another's flocks This moment I * 
beheld him^ leaning with his head againft his crook^ with 
piteous inclination looking down upon it.— Oh ! had I 
come one moment fooner ! — it bleeds to death-^his geht!6 
heart bleeds with it. . . . • 

Peace to thee, generous fwain I I fee thou walkeft ofF • 
with anguifh — -but thy joys fhall balance it ; for happy is 
thy cottage, and happy is the fharcr of it, and happy are 
the lambs which fport about you* 

• Sterni. 

... V •.. 

C H A P; XIX. 
L I B E R T Y AND . S L A V E R y. 

DISGUISEthyfelf asthou wilt, ftill Slavery! ftifl 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thoufahds id - 
ail ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no lels 
bitter on that account. It is thou, Liberty, thrice fweet 
and gracious goddefs, whom all in public or in private wor« 
fhip, whofe tafte is grateful, and ever will befo, till nature' 
herfelf ihall change— no tint of words can fpot thy fnowy 
mantle, or chymic power turn thy fceptre into iron- 
with thee to fmile upon him as he eats his cruft, the fwain 
is happier than his monarch, from whofe court thou art 
exiled. Gracious Heaven! grant me but health, thou 
great Beftbwer of it, and give me but this fair goddefs as 
my companion ; and ihower down thy mitres, if it feeme 
good unto thy divine providence, upon thofe heads which' 
are aching for them.— — 

Pursuing thefe ideas, Ifat down clofe by my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to ^g\xTt to myfelf 

the 
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th^ miftries of coafijument. I was in a rigbt frame for it» 
and fo I gave foil fc^pe to my iraaginatioo. 

1 WAS going 10 begin with the millions of my fellow*- 
creatures born to no inheritance but ilavery i but ilndiag» 
however affeding the pidnre was, that I could not bring 
it nearer me, and that the multitude of fad groups in it did 
bat diftra£l m C ' • ■ ■ 

— I TOOK a iingle captive, and having £rft ihut him «p 
in his dungeon* I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

.IjMLH^SfD his body half wailed away with long expedation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of ficknefs of the heart 
it was which arifes from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer 
1 faw him pale and feverifli : in thirty years the weJftem 
breeze had not ohce fanned his blood*-he had feen no fun» 
no moon in all that time«^-Aor had the voice of friend «r 
kiafman breathed through his lattice. His childi^H*-^** 

*-*Bttt iiere my heart began to bleed-^-aad I was forced 
to go on with another part of the portrait. 

H£ was fitting upon the ground upon a liltleilraw, in t^ 
fortheft corner of his dttsgeon, which was alternately hk 
chair and bed : a little calendar of fmall fHcks were laid at 
theiiead, notdhed all over with the difmal days and nights 
he ibad fia^ed thcre*^ had •one of ihtk little flicks in hia 
hand, and with a rnfly nail ke was etching another day of 
raifery to add to the iieapu Asl darkened the little ligbt 
ke kad, be Hfted np a hopeleis eye towards the door, then 
call it down-'-^ok hia kead> a»d went ^n mitk his work 
«f ailtdlioai. I hesid his chaans upon his legs, as he turned 
his body to lay his little flick upon 4he btiodle*^He gave a 
deep %h— -I faw t!he iooa eater inio his fiml-o-I burft isto 

lea» 
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WLtP-^ t eotild notfttHaia tkepianreof cb&fiaemettt w4ich 
My fancy had drawn* ^ 

C H A p. Itt 
CoRPORAt TRIM'S ELQQJJENCE/ 

•••-^li^Y yonng mafter Sn London h dead^ faid 
AVI Obadiah 

-— Mbrs is fad news, Trini« cried Sufapndix wiping hct 
«yes as Trim ftepped into the iettclten^-^roafter Bobl^ iii 
dead. 

I LAMENT for him from my heart nnd my fenl« faii 
Trim, fetching a figh— — Poor creature !— poor boy !— 
poor gentleman ! 

He was alive lad Whitfuntide, iaid the coachnian.~ 
Whitfuntid.e ! ala9 ! cried Trim, extending his right arm, 
and falling inftantly into the fame attitude in which he read 
the fermon,«->«wiiat is Whitfuntide, Jonathan, (for that wa> 
the coachmsai's name) or Shrovetide, or any tide or time 
paft, to dkia i Are we not here now, cootintied the corpo* 
ral, (ftriking riie end of kts Itick perpendkn)ar upon the 
floor, fo as to pte an ideaof iiealth and liability) and are 
we not (dropping his hat npon the ground) gone ! in m bk>- 
ment !— It was infinitely itriking ! Svfannah burft tnto « 
flood of tears.— We are not ftocksand ftones— Jonathan, 
Obadiah, the cook-maid, aJi meitadv-*The fpolilli fat 
fcuUion herfelf, who was fcomring a filh-kettle upon her 
knees, was rovtCed with it.— The whole Idtchen crouded 
about the corporal. 

'< Are W6 not here nowi— «nd gone in n momeatiP*'— 
There w^ ncrthmg ia the ientenco— ^it was oneof youir'- 

fetf- 
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Thb country clergyman. 

1^ E AR yonder copfe^ wh^rt once thf gcirdea CmVij, 

<^^ And ftili wbcrf many a garden flpwo* grpws wjild; 

There, where a few torn flirnbs the place difclofe^ 

The village preacher's modeft nmn&on rpTe. 

A man he was« to all the country dear» 

And paffing.rieh with forty povnds a year i 

Remote from townf he ran hb godly race* 

Nor e'er had changM, nor wiih'd to cbaPge bi# plfcp; 

Unpradis'd he to fawa^ or feek for power* 

By dodlrines falhion'd to the varying hoar; 

Far other aims hU heart had learn'd to prize* 

More fkili'd to raife the wretched thaa to rife* 

His houfe WM kaown to aU the vagraaf tp-ain» 

He chid jtfteir wai^krings, but relieved th«r paift, 

TJie loag reiMiaber'd fa^ggar was Us gixeft^ 

Whofe beard defpending fitcept hif ag<cd breafi $, 

The rninM fpendthrift, now ao longer proad# 

Claimed kindred tjbere, and had his claims allQw'd j 

The biokeo ibldier^ kincUy hack to ftay ; 

Sate by his fire* and talk'd the night away; 

Wept o'er h^ wo.ands» or tales of forrow done^ 

Shoulder'd his cratch, and ihew'd how ^jids were woa« 

Pleas'd with hia guefts, the ^od man learn'4 to glpw> 

And qaite forgot their vipes in their wee ; 

Cardefs their merits^ or their faults to fcan* 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings lean'd to Virtue's iide; 

/ But 
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But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watchM and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all, 
Andy as a bird each fond endearment tries> 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ikies ; 
He try'd each art, reprovM each dull delay, 
AUur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way* 

Beiide the bed where parting life was laid, ' 

And forrow, guilt,' and pain, by turns difmay'd. 
The reverend champion ftood. At his controul, 
Defpair and anguifh fled the fbuggling foul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raife. 
And his laft faultering accents whifper'd praife. 

At church, with meek and unaffeded grace. 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double fway. 
And fools who came to feoff, remain'd to pray. 
The fervice pafl, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal each hpneft ruftic ran ; 
E'en children followed with endearing wile. 
And pluck *d his gown, to fhare the good man's fmile. 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth exprefl. 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diflreil 5 
To them his heart, bis love, his griefs were given. 
But all his ferious thoughts had red in Heav'n. 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the dorm, 
Tho' round its bi-eaft the rolling clouds are fpread. 
Eternal funfhine fettles on its head. 

Goldsmith. 
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CHAP. VI. 
The wish. 

/P» ONTENTMENT, parent of delight, 
^^ So much a Granger to oor fight. 
Say, goddefs, in what happy pltce 
Mortals behold thy blooming face ; 
Thy gracious aufpices impart. 
And for thy temple choofe my heart. 
They, whom thou deignelt to infpire. 
Thy fcience learn, to bound de£re ; 
By happy alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleafure all they find ; 
They both iHfdtilin in outward mien 
The grave and fclemn garb of Spleen, 
And meretricious arts of drefs. 
To feign a joy^ and hide diftreis : 
Unmov'd when the rude tempeft blows, ^ 
Without an opiate' they repofe ; 
And cover'd by your fliield, defy 
The whisueing fhafts, that mnad them fly ^ 
Nor meddling with the godfr' affairs. 
Concern themielves with dUlant cares ; 
But place their bliis in mental reft. 
And feaft upon the good poiTefs'd* 

Forced by foft violence of pray *r. 
The blithfome goddefs fooths my care ; 
I feel the deity infpire. 
And thus fhe models my defire. 
Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid. 
Annuity iecurely made, 

A £arm 
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A farm fome twenty miles from town> 

Small, tight, falubrious, and my own ; 

Two maids, that never faw the town> 

A ferving man not quite a clown^ 

A boy to help to tread the mow^ 

And drive, while t' other holds the plough ; 

A chief, of temper form'd to pleafe^ 

Fit to converfe> and keep the keys ; 

And better to preferve the peace, 

Commiffion'd by the name of niece ; 

With underilandings of a fize 

To think their mailer very wife. 

May heaven (it's all I wifh for) fend 

One genial room to tre^ta friend. 

Where decent cup-board, little plate^ 

Difplay benevolence, not ftate. 

And may my humble dwelling ftand 

Upon fome chofen ipot of land : 

A pond before full to the brim> 

Where cows may cool, and geefe may fwim: 

Behind, a green like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; 

Where od'rous plants in evening fair 

Breathe all around arabroiial air ; 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenc'd by a dope with bufhes crown'd. 

Fit dwelling for the feathered throng. 

Who pay their quit-rents with a fong ; 

With op'ning views of hill and dale. 

Which (enfe and fancy too regale. 

Where the half-cirque, which vifion bonnds^ 

Like amphitheatre furrounds : 

S 2 And 
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And woods impervioas to the breeze. 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees. 
From hills through plain 5 in daik array 
Extended far, repel the day, 
Hefe ftillnefs, height, and folemn fhade 
Invite, and contemplation aid : 
Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate. 
And dreams beneath the fpreading beech 
Inipire, and docile fancy teach ; 
While foft as breezy breath of wind, 
Impulfes ruflle through the mind : 
Here Dryads, fcorninfg Phcebus' ray. 
While Pan melodious pipes away. 
In meafur'd motions friik about, 
'Till old Silenus puts them out. 
There fee the clover, pea, and bean, ' 

Vie in variety of green ; 
Frefh paftores fpeckled o'er with Iheep, 
Brown fields their fallow fabbaths keep. 
Plump Ceres golden treffcs wear. 
And poppy top-knots deck her hair, . 
And filver-ftreams through meadows ftray. 
And Naids on the margin play. 
And lefler nymphs on (ide of hills 
From play- thing urns pour down the rills.. 
Thus fhelter'd, free from care and ftrifc. 
May I enjoy a calm through life ; 
See fadlion, fafe in low degree. 
As men at land fee ftorms at fea. 
And laugh at miferable elves. 
Not kind, fo much as to themfelves, 

Curs'd 
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Curs'd with fuch fouls of bafe alloy. 

As can poflefs, but not enjoy ; 

rebarr'd the pleafure to impart 

By av'rice, fphin£ter of the heart. 

Who wealth, hard earn'd by guilty cares. 

Bequeath untouch'd to thanklefs heirs. x 

May I, with look ungloom'd by guile. 

And wearing Virtue's liv'ry fmile. 

Prone the diftrelTed to relieve. 

And little trefpafTes forgive. 

With income not in Fortune's pow'r. 

And (kill to make a bufy hour. 

With trips to town life to amufe. 

To purchafe books, and hear the news. 

To fee old friends, brufti oiF the clown. 

And quicken tafte at coming down. 

Unhurt by ficknefs' blafting rage. 

And flowly mellowing into age. 

When Fate extends its gathering gripe. 

Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe. 

Quit a worn being without pain. 

In hope to bloffom foon again. 

GuiEN. 

CHAP. VII. 
GRONGAR HILL. 

SILENT nymph, with curious eye! 
Who, the purple ev'ning, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van. 
Beyond the noife of bufy man; 
Painting fair the form of things. 
While the yellow linnet fings ; 

S3 Or 
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Or the tunefal niglttingale 

Charms the forefl with her tale ; 

Come With all thy various hues. 

Come and aid thy fifter Mafe : 

Now while Phoebas riding high 

Gives lafh-e to the land and (ky ! 

Grongar Hill invites my fong. 

Draw the landfkip bright and flrong ; 

Grongar, in whofe moffy cells 

Sweetly muiing Quiet dwells; 

Grongar, in whofe filent (hade. 

For the modeft Mufes made. 

So oft I have, the evening ftill. 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sate upon a flow'ry bed. 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While ftray'd my eyes o*er Towy's floods 

Over mead, and over wood. 

From honfe to houfe» from hill to hill, 

'Till contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequered fides I wind 
And leave bis brooks and meads behind. 
And groves and grohoes where I lay, 
And viiloes ftiooting beam^ of day : 
Wide and wider fprcads the vale ; ' 
As circles on a fmooth canal ; 
The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height. 
Withdraw theit fummits from the fkies. 
And leflen as tl^e ©thers rife ; 
Still the profped wider fpreads. 
Adds a thoufand woods and meads. 

Still 
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Still it widens, widens ffill. 
And fiilks the newly-rifen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain's brow ; 
What a landfkip lies below ! 
No clouds^ no vapours intervene. 
But the gay, the open fcene 
Does the face of nature ihow. 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 
And, fwelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the fight. 
Old caftles on the cliffs arife. 
Proudly tow'ring in the fkies ! 
Rufhing from the woods, the fpire$ 
Seem from hence aicending fires ! 
Half his beams Apollo iheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks,. 
And glitters on the broken rocks ! " 

Below me trees unnumber'd rife. 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 
The yellow beech, the fable yew. 
The flender fir, that taper grows. 
The flurdy oak, with broad-fpread boughs^ 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
I Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy a» the op'ning dawn. 
Lies a long and level lawn. 
On which a dark hill, deep and high. 
Holds and charms the wand'ring eye ; 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood. 
His fides are cloth'd with waving wood, 
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And ancient towers crown his brow^ 
That cafi an awful look below ; 
Whofe ragged walls the ivy creeps. 
And with her arms from falling keeps ; 
So, both a fafety from the wind 
Pn mutual dependence And. 

'Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
'Tis now th' apartment of the toad ; , 

And there the fox fecurely feeds ; 
And there the pois'nous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in ruins, mofs and weeds : 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary qioulder'd walls, 
Yet time has been, that lifts the low. 
And level lays the lofty bi:ow. 
Has feen this broken pile compleat. 
Big with the vanity of date ; 
Bat tranfient is the fmile of fate ; 
A little rule, a little fyvay, 
' A fun-beam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
And fee the rivers how they run. 
Through woods and meads, in ihade and fun, 
Sometimes fwift, fometimes flow. 
Wave fucceeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, « 

Like human life to endlefs fleep ! 
Thus is nature's vefture wrought. 
To iaftrudl our wand'ring thought j 
Thus fhe drefles green and gay, 
To difperfe our cares away. 

Ever 
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Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landCklp tire the view ! 
The fo an tain's fall, the river's flow, 
^he woody vallies, warm and low ; 
The windy fummit, wild and high, 
Roaghly rafhing on the iky ; 
The pleafant feat, the ruin'd tow'c> 
The naked rock, the fhady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dome, and farm. 
Each give each a double charm. 
As pearls upon an ^thiop's arm. 

See on the mountain's fouthern fide. 
Where the profpedl opens wide. 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How dofe and fmall the hedges lie ! 
What (b-eaks of meadows crofs the eye ! 
A ftep methinks may pafs the flream ; 
So little diftant dangers feem ; 
So we miftake tl^e future's face,' 
Eyed through hope's deluding glafs ; 
As yon fummits foft and fair, 1 

Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to thofe who journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the fame coarfe way. 
The prefent's ftill a cloudy day. 

O may I with myfelf agree. 
And never covet what I fee i 
Cox^tent me with an humble ihade. 
My paffions tam'd, my wifhes laid ; 
For while our wiihes wildly roll, 
' We Isanifh quiet from the foul ; 
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'Tis thus the bufy beat the air; 
And mifers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 
As on the mo^mtain-turf I lie ; 
While the wanton Zephyr fings. 
And in the vale perfumes his wings*; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the fhepherd charms his iheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with muiic fill the iky. 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts, be great who will. 
Search for Peace with all your (kill ; 
Open wide the lofty door. 
Seek her on the marble floor. 
In vain you fearch, flie is not there ; 
In vain ye fearch the domes of care ! 
Grafs and flowers Quiet treads. 
On the meads and mountain-heads. 
Along with Pleafure, clofc ally'd. 
Ever by each other's fide : 
And often, by the murm'ring rill. 
Hears the thrufli, while all is &iU, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

A U G H T E R of Jove, relentlefs power. 
Thou Tamer of the human breaft, 

Whofc 
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Whofe iron fcourge and tort'ring hour. 

The bad affright, afflia the beft ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain « 

The proud are taught to tafle of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before^ unpitied and alone. 

When firft thy fire to fend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, defignV> 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth. 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year ihe bore : 
What forrow was, thou bad'ft her know. 
And from her own ihe learn'd to melt at other's woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Sdf'pleafing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noife, and thoaghtlefs Joy, 
And leave us leifure to be good. 
Light they difperfe, and with them go 
The fummer Friend, the flattering Foe ; 
By vain Profperity receiv'd. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again belicv'd, 

Wifdom in fable garb array 'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thougJit profound. 
And Melancholy, fiient maid 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 
Still on thy folemn fieps attend : 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With Jufticc to herfelf fevcrc. 
And ?ity, dropping foft the fadly-pleafing tear. 

Oh, 
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Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head. 
Dread goddefs, lay thy chaft'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art feen) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien. 
With fcreaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Defpair, and fell Difeafe, and ghafUy Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh Goddefs, wear 
Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philofophic train be there 
To foften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous (park extin& revive. 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exafl my own defers to fcan. 
What others are, to feel, and know myfelf a man. 

Gray. 

CHAP. IX. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 

COLLEGE. 

'\7' E diilant fpires, ye antique towers, 
-*• That crown the watery glade, • 

Where grateful Science ftiil adores 
Her Hbnrt's holy fhade; 
And ye, that from the ftatelybrow 
Of Wi N D s o r 's heights th' expanfe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead furvey, 
Whpfe turf, whofe fhade, whofe flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His filver-winding way. 

Ah 



I 
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Ah happy hills, ah pleaiing fhade. 
Ah fields belov'd in vain. 
Where once my carelefs childhood ftray'd, 
A ftranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales^ that from ye blow, 
A momentary blifs beftow, ' ^ 

As waving frcfti their gladfome wing. 
My weary foul they fecm to footh. 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 
To breathe, a fecond fpring. 

Say, Father Thames (for thou haft feen 
Full many a fprightly race, 
Difporting on thy margent green. 
The paths of pleafure trace) 
Who foremoft now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glaiTy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthrall ? 
What idle progeny fucceed 
To chafe the rolling circlets fpeed. 
Or urge the flying ball ? 

While fome, on earned bufineis bent. 
Their murm'ring labours ply 
'Gainft graver hours, that bring conflraint 
To fwecten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers difdaia 
The limits of their little reign. 
And unknown regions dare defcry : 
Still as they ran they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind» 
And fnatch a fearful joy. 

Gay 



^ 
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Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed^ 
Lefs pleaiing when poffeil ; 
The tear forgot as foon as ihed. 
The funfliine of the bread : 
Theirs buxom health of rofy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 
And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtlcfs day, the eafy night> 
The fpirits pure, the flunibers light. 
That fly th* approach of morn. 

Alas, regardlefs of their doom^ 
The little vidims play ! 
No fenfe have they of ills to conie> 
No care beyond to day : 
Yet fee how all around them wait. 
The Minillers of human fate. 
And black Misfortune's baleful train I 
Ah, fhew them where in ambufh fland 
To feize their prey the murth'rous band ! 
Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

Thefe fhall the fury P^ffions tear. 
The vultures of the mind, 
Difdainful Anger, pallid fear. 
And Shame that ikulks behind ; 
Or pining Love fhall wade their youth > 
Or Jealoufy with rankling tooth. 
That inly gnaws the {ecret heart. 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-vifag'd comfortlefs Defpair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart, 

8 Ambition 
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Ambition this ihall tempt to nCe, 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a facrifice. 
And grinning Infamy* 
The ftings of Falfehood thofe fhall try. 
And hard Unkindnefs' alter'd eye. 
That mocks the tear it forcM to- flow ; 
And keen Remorfe with blood defil'd. 
And moody Madnefs laughing wild 
Amid fevereft woe. 

Lb, in the vale of years beneath 
A grifly troop are feen. 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their qileen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veini. 
That every labouring finew ftrains, 
Thofe in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty^ to fill the band. 
That numbs the foul with icy hand. 
And flow-con fuming Age. 

To each his fuiFMngs : all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why fliould they know their fate ? 
Since forrow never comes too late. 
And happinefs too fwiftly flies : 
Thought would deftroy their paradife. 
No more ; whei:e ignorance is blifs, 
•Tis folly to be wife. 

Gray. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP, X. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
C H U R C H - Y A R D, 

HTHE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
-^ The lowing herd wind fiowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landfcape on the fight,- 
And all the air d folemn ilillnefs holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowfy tinklings lull the diflant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The mopejng owl does to the moon complain 
Of fuch, as wandering near her fecret bow'r, 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 

Beneath thofe ragged elms, that yew-tree's fhade^ 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 

The breezy call of iiicenfe- breathing Morn, 
The fwallow twitt'ring from the Araw-built fhed. 
The cock's fhrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more ihall roufe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth fhall burn. 
Or bufy houlewife ply her evening care : 

No 
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No children ran to Ufp their fa^h leturQ* 
Or climb lii$. knees the envied hHfs to ibare. ^ 

Oft did the harveil to their fickle yield. 
The furrow oft the ftubborn glebe haa" broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their flurdy ftroke ! 

Let no ambition mock their ufeful toiI» 
Their homely joys^ and deitiny obfc^re ; 
Nor grandeor hear with a difdainfal imile^ 
The fhort and iimple ann^ of the poor. 

The bpafi: of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave^ 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to thefe the faulty 
If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raife. 
Where thro' the Ipiig-drawn iile and fretted vanity 
The pealing anthem fwells the note of praife. 

Can iloried urn or animated baft. 
Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the filent dui):. 
Or flatt'ry footh the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglefled fpot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeftial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have fway'd. 
Or wak'd to extitcy f^e living lyrt. 

T Bat 
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Bttt Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ipoiis of Tidi6 did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury reprefsM their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the fouK 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen. 
And wafle its fweetnefs on the defert air. 

Some village Hampden^ that with dauntlefs breaft. 
The little tyrant of his fields withftood; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reft. 
Some Cromwell guiltlefs of his country's blood. 

Th' applaufe of lift'ning fenates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin t6 defpife. 
To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land. 
And read their hiftory in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumfcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 
Forbade to wade, through flaughter to a throne. 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The ftruggling pangs of confcious Truth to hide. 
To quench the bluihes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the ihrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incenfe kindled at the Muie's flame. 



Far from the madding crowd's ignoble flrifcj 
Their fober wiflies never learn'd to ftray ; 



Along 
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Along the cool fequefler'd yale of life 
They kept the ooifelefs tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n thefe bones from infult to proted 

Some frail memorial (till ere6led nigh. 

With uncouth rhimes and fhapelefs fculpture deck'd^ 

Implores the paiSng tribute of a figh. 

Their name, their years, fpelt by th* unlettered Mu(e« 
The place of fame and elegy fupply ; 
And fmany a holy text around ihe flrews> f 

That teach the ruftic moralift to die. 

For who to dumb Forgetfulnefs a prey. 
This pleaiing anxious' being e'er refigu'd. 
Left the warm precinfts of the cheerful day. 
Nor caft one longing ling'ring look behind ? 

On fome fond bread the parting foul relies. 
Some pious drops the dofing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our afhes live their wonted ^rcs. 

For thee., who mindful of th' unhononr'd Dead 
Doil in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate ; 
If chancie, by lonely Contemplation le^. 
Some kindred Spirit ihall inquire thy fate. 

Haply fome hoary-headed fwain may fay, 
* Oft have we feenhim at the peep of dawn, 
' Brufhing with haHy fteps the dew away 
^ To meet the fun upon the upland lawn^ 

T a « There 
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There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantaflic roots fo high. 
His liiUefs length at noontide woald he ftretchj 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

Hard by yon wood» now fmiling as in fcorn. 
Mattering his wayward fancies he woaM roTce; 
Now drooping^ woeful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or cras'd with care, or crofs'd in hopeleft love. 

One mom I mifs'd him on the cuftom'd hill, 
Alonguhe heath and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet befide the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ? 

The next with dirges due in fad array 
Slow through the church-way path we faw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canft read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the itone, beneath yon aged thorn.* 



The EPITAPH. 

LTER E nfts Us bead upon the lap ajT Earth 

A Youth, to Fortune and i9 Fame unknenun: 
Fair Science frowned not on bis bnmbb birib. 
And Melancbolj 0arVd bim for her o^M* 

Large was bis bounty^ and bis foul fimere^ 

Heaven did a mmhpence us iar^fyfend: 

He gave to Mis*ry ail be had^ a tear^ 

He gained from Hrn^n \'Pwm ull hi^nvW'i) u frtm*. 



Ko 
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No farther feek bis merits to difclofe^ 
Or draw kis frailties from their dread abode ^ 
{There they alike in trembling hope repofe,) 
The bofom of his Father and his God. 

Gray. 

CHAP XI. 
. WARRINGTON ACADEMT. 

A ^ A R K whete its fimple front yon manfipn rears^ 

-^^^ The nurfery of men for futare years ! 

Here callow chiefs and embryo ftatefmen lie. 

And uniledgM poets fhort excuriipns try : 

While lA^r{tY*$ gentle current^ which too long 

By fame negleded, and unknown to fong. 

Between his rufliy banks, (no poet's theme) 

Had crept inglorious^ like a vulgar ilceam, 

Refledb th' afcending feats with confcions pride. 

And dares to emulate a elaffic tide. 

Soft mufic breathes along each op'ning (hade. 

And fooths the daihiag of his rough cafcade. 

With my Hie lines hisfaads are figur'd o'er' 

And circles trac'd upon the lettered fhore. 

Beneath his willows rove th' inquiring youth. 

And court the fair majefUc form of truth. 

Here nature opens all her fecret fprings. 

And heav'n-born fcience plumes her eagle*wlngs ; 

Too long had bigot rage, with malice fwell'd, 

Crufh'd her itrong pinions, and her flight withheld ; 

Too long to check her ardent progrefs ftrove : 

So writhes the ferpent round the bird of Joye; 

T 3 Hangt 
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bangs on her flight, reftrains her tow'ring wing, 
Twifts Its dark folds, and points its venom'd fting. 
Yet ftill (if aught aright the Mafe divine) 
Her rifing pride fhall mock the vain defign ; 
On founding pinions yet aloft fhall foar. 
And thro' the azure deep nntravell'd paths explore. 
Where fcience fmiles, the Mufes join the train ; 
And gentleft arts and pureft manners reign. 

Ye generous youth who love this ftudious fhzde. 
How rich a field is to your hopes difplay'd ! 
Knowledge to you unlocks the claffic page ; 

And virtue bloiToms for a better age. ' 

Oh golden days I oh bright unvalued hours ! 

What blifs (did ye but know that blifs) were yours ? 

With richeft ftores your glowing bofoms fraught. 

Perception quick, and luxury of thought ; 

The high defigns that heave the labouring foul. 

Panting for fame, impatient of controul ; 

And fond eothufiaitic thought, that feeds 

On pidur'd tales of vaft heroic deeds ; 

And quick affe£lions, kindling into flame 

At virtue's, or their country's honoured name ; 

And fpirits light; to every joy in tune; 

And friendihip, ardent as a fummer's noon ; 

And generous fcorn of vice's venal tribe ; 

And proud difdain of intereft's fordid bribe ; 

And confcious honour's quick inflin£live fenfe ; 

And fmiles unforc'd } and eafy confidence ; 

And vivid fancy ; and clear Ample truth ; 

And all the jiiental bloom of vernal youth. 
How bright the fcene to fancy's eye appears. 

Thro' the long perfpeftive of diilant years, 

When 
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When this, this little group their country calls 

From academic ihades and learned halls. 

To fix her laws, her fpirit to fuilain. 

And light up glory thro' her wide domain ! 

Their various taftes in different arts difplay'd. 

Like temper'd harmony of light and ihade. 

With friendly union in one mafs fhall blend. 

And this adorn the ftate, and that defend. 

Thefe the fequefter'd ihade fhall cheaply pleafe. 

With learned labour, and inglorious eafe : 

While thofe, impell'd by fome refiftlefs force. 

O'er feas and rocks fhall urge their vent'rons courfe ; 

Rich fruits matured by glowing funs behold. 

And China's groves of vegetable gold ; 

From every land the various harvell fpoil. 

And bear the tribute to their native foil : 

But tell each land (while every toil they fhare, , 

Firm to fuflain, and refolnte to dare,) 

M AN is the nobler growth our realms fupply. 

And S O U L S are ripen'd in our northern fky« 

Some penfive creep along the fhelly (hore« 
Unfold the filky texture of a flower. 
With fharpeA'd eyes iAfped an hornet's fting> 
And all the wonders of an infed's wing. 
Some trace with curious fearch the hidden caufe 
Of nature's changes, and her various laws ; 
Untwift her beauteous web, difrobe her charms. 
And hunt her to her elemental forms: 
Or prove what hidden powers in herbs are found 
To quench difeafe and cool the burning wound ; 
With cordial drops the fainting head fuftain. 
Call back the flitting foul, and ftill the throbs of pain* 

T 4 The 
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The patriot paffion that Ifhall ftroi^ly fe^U 
Ardent, and glowing with undaunted zeal ; 
With lips of fire fhall pleftd his country'^ cstofs, • 
^nd vindicate the majefty of la(i%^s. 
This, cloath'd with Britaio's tbcittdei', j|>read alarms 
Thro' the wide earth, and ikake the,pok witb^ons. 
That, to the founding lyr^ his deeds rehearfe» 
Enlhrine his name in fome iihmortal "v^fe ; 
Tq long pofterity his praife otonfign. 
And pay a life of hardfhips by a line. 
While others, confecrate to ygher aittiSj 
Whofe hallow'd bofoHi€ glow with purer flaxfies« 
Love in their heart, perfuafiOn in thjtfir tongue. 
With word$ of peace fiiall charm the lift'niiig tfarOfig, 
Draw the dread Veil that wrapt th' eternal throne. 
And launch our fouls into the bright iinknown. 

CHAP. xfr. 

O D E TO -C O N T« N *. 

OTH O U, the Nymph with phcid tyei 
O feldom fonnd, yet ever nigh 1 
Receive my temperate vow: 
Not all the ftonss that firake the pole 
Can e'er diftuHb thy halcyon foal. 
And fmooth unaltered brow. 

O come, in fimpleft veft ^rrAy^, 
With all thy fober cheer difplay'd 
To bkfs my longing fifeht ; 

.; . Thy 
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Thy mien composed, thy 'even p8Cfi» 

Thy meek regard , thy cnatrQiii ^ftce. 

And chafte fubdaed dellgbt* 

No more by varying paiSoiiB beat^ 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet . 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in fome pure and eqnistl iky 
Beneath thy foft indulgent ^e * 

The modeft virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in Attic veft. 

And Innocence with candid* breaft. 

And clear undaunted eye ; . 
And Hope^ who points to diflant years, ' 
Fair opening thro' this^vale of tears 

A vifla to the iky. 

There Health, thro* whofe cahn bofom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy fiftcr meek, 
Prefents her mild, unvarying cheek , 

To meet the offered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant matter's wsmton rage 

With fettled finiks to^nittet ; 
InurM to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek fubmitted head. 

And kifs'd thy fainted feet. 



But 



1 
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Bat ihou, oh Nymph retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet doft thoa joy 

To tell thy tender tale ; 
The lowlieft children of the ground^ 
Mofs-rofe and violet blofibm round. 

And lily of the vale. 

fay what foft propitioas hour 

1 beft may chnfe to hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle fway ? 
When Autumn, friendly to the Mufe, 
Shall thy own modeft tints diiFufe, , 

And fhed thy milder day. 

When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath. 
Thy balmy fpirit loves to breathe. 

And every ftorm is laid ; 
If fuch an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy foothing voice 

Low whifpering through the ihade. 

Mrs. Barbavl»* 



chap. xiii. 
Ode to fear. 

np H O U, to whom the world unknown 
^ With all its fhadowy ihapes is ihewn. 
Who feeft appall'd th* unreal fcene^ 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 
Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fear I 
I fee, I fee thee near. 

I know 
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I know thy hurried ftep, thy haggard eye! 

Like thee I ftart, like thee diforder'd fly, 

Fer lo, what monfters in thy train appear ! 

Danger, whofe limbs of giant mould 

What mortal eye can fix*d behold ?- 

Who flalks his round, an hideous form. 

Howling amidft the midnight StoTxa, 

Or throws him on the ridgy fteep ^ 

Of fome loofe hanging rock to fleep : 

And with him thoufand phantoms joined. 

Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind : 

And thofe, the £ends, who near allied. 

O'er Nature's wounds, and wrecks prefidc} 

While Vengeance, in the lurid air. 

Lifts her red arm, expofed and bare ': 

On whom that ravening Brood of fate. 

Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait : 

Who, Fear, this ghaftly train can fee. 

And look not madly wild, like thee? 

Thou who fuch weary lengths haft paft. 
Where wilt thou reft, mad Nymph, at laft? 
Say, wilt thou fhroud in haunted cell. 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? , 
Or in fome hollow'd feat, 
'Gainft which the big waves beat. 
Here drowning feamen's cries in tempefts brought ! 
Dark power, with (huddering meek fubmitted thought. 
Be mine, to read the vifions old, ' 

Which thy awakening bards have, told. 
And, left thou meet my blafted view. 
Hold each ftrange tale devoutly true ; 

Ne'er 
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Nc^cr be I found, by thee o'er-aw'd. 
In that thrice hallowed eve abroad. 
When ghofts, as cottage-maids believe. 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 
•And goblins haunt from £re, or fen ! 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men ! 

O thou whofe fpirit mod pofTeil 
The facrad feat of Shakefpear's breaft ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke. 
In thy divine emotions fpoke ! 
Hither again thy fury deal. 
Teach me but once like him to feel : 
His cyprefs wreath my meed decree. 
And I, O Fear ! will dwell with thee. 

Collins. 

CHAP. XIV. 
O D E T o T R U T H. • 

SAY, will no white-rob'd Son of Light, 
Swift-darting from his heav'nly height. 
Here deign to take his hallow'd fland ; 
Here wave his amber locks ; unfold 
His pinions cloath'd with downy gold ; 
liere fmiling flretch his tutelary wand ? 

And you, ye hoft of Saints, for ye have known 
Each dreary path in Lifers perplexing ma2&e» 

Tho' now ye circle yon eternal throne 
With harpings high of inexpreffive praife. 

Will not your train defcend in radiant flate. 
To break with Mercy's beam this gathering cloud of Fate? 
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*Tis filence all. No Son of Light 
Darts fwiftly from his heav'nly height : 

No train of radiant Saints defcend, 
*• Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 
•* If guilt, if fraud ha* ftain'd your mind, 
" Or Saint to hear, or Angel to defend," 
So Truth proclaims. 1 hear the facred found 
Burft from the center of her burning throne : 
Where aye (he fits with ftar- wreathed laftre Crown'd; 
A bright Sun clafps her adamantine zone. 

So Truth proclaims : her awful voice I hear: 
With many a folemn pat^fe it ilowly meets my car« 

'< Attend, ye Sons of Men ; attend, artd fay. 
Does, not enough of my refulgent ray 
Break thro' the veil of your mortality? 
Say, does ftot reafon ifi this form dcfcry 
tJnftiiftibe/'d, namekfs glories, that furpafs 
The Angel's floating pomp, the.Seraph's gldwiag gracel 
Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 
With me ? Shall fhe, whofe brighteft eye 

. But emulates the diamond's blaze, 
Whofe cheek but mocks the peach's bloom, . 
Whofe breath the hyacinth's perfume, ^ 

Whofe melting voice the warbling woodlark's lay«» 

Shall Ihe be deem'd my rival ? Shall a form 
Of elemental drofs, of mould'ring clay. 

Vie with thefe charms imperial ? The poor worm 
Shall prove her contell vain. Life's little day 
Shall pafs, and fhe is gone : while I appear 
Fluih'd with the bloom of youth thro' Heav'n'setemftt yetr« 

7 Know» 
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Know, Mortals know, ere firft yc fprung. 

Ere firft thefe orbs in asther hang, 
I ihone amid the heavenly throng ; 
( Thefe eyes beheld Creation's day. 

This voice began the choral lay. 
And taught Archangels their triumphant fong. 

Pleas'd I furveyM bright Nature's ^adnal birth. 
Saw infant Light with kindling luftre fpread. 

Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flow'ring earth. 
And Ocean heave on its extended bed ; 

Saw the tall pine afpiring pierce the iky. 
The tawny lion ftalk, the rapid eagle fly* 

Laft, Man aro(e, ereft in youthful grace. 
Heaven's hallowed image ftamp'd upon his face. 
And, as he rofe, the high beheft was giv'n, 
" That I alone of all the hoft of heav'n, 
" Should reign Proteftrcfs of the godlike Youth :" 
Thus the Almighty fpake : he (pake and call'd me Tr vt h* 

Mason* 

CHAP. XV. 
ODE TO FANCY. 

O PARE NT of each lovely Mufe, 
Thy fpirit o'er my foul difFufe, , 

O'er all my heartlefs fongs prefide. 
My footlteps to thy temple guide. 
To offer at thy turf-built fhrine. 
In golden cups no collly wine, 
Vo morder'd failing of -the flock. 
But flowers and honey from the rock* 

O Nymph 
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O Nymph with loofely-flowing hair. 
With bufkin'd leg, and bdfom bare. 
Thy waift with myrtle-girdle bound. 
Thy brow^ with Indian feathers crown'd. 
Waving in thy fnowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand, , 
Of pow'r to bid freih gardens grow 
'Mid cheerlefs Lapland's barren fnow, 
Whofe rapid wings thy flight convey 
Thro* air, and over earth and fea. 
While the various landikip lies 
Conipicuous to thy piercing eyes 1 
O lover of the defert, hail! 
Say in what deep and pathlefs vale. 
Or on what hoary mountain's iide, 
'Midil falls of water you reiide, 
'Midil broken rocks, a rugged fcene. 
With green and grafly dales between, -^ J 

'Midft foreft dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ilroke. 
Where never human art appear'd. 
Nor e'en one ftraw-rooPd cot was rear'd. 
Where Nature feems to fit alone, 
MajefUc on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, fweet wand'rer, tell. 
To thy unknown fequefler'd cell, 
Where woodbines duller round the door. 
Where (hells and mofs o'erlay the floor. 
And on whofe top an hawthorn blows. 
Amid whofe thickly woven boughs 
Some nightingale ilill builds her nef^ 
Each evening warbling thee to reft : 

Then 
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Then lay me by the haunted ftream. 
Rapt in fome wild, poetic dream. 
In converfe while inethinks I rore 
With Spenfer thro* a fairy grove % 
Till fuddenly awak'd> I hear 
Strange whifpcJr'd mufic in my ear. 
And my glad foul in blifs is drowft'd« 
By the fweetly-foothiag found ! 

Me, Goddefs, by the right-hand If ad^ 
Sometimes thro* the yellow mead. 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace refort. 
And Venus keeps her feftive court. 
Where Mirth and Youth eack evening meet. 
And lightly trip with nimble feet. 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads ; 
Where Laughter rofe-lip'd Hebe leads ; 
Where Echo walks deep hills among^ 
Lift'ning to the fhepherd's fong. 

Yet not^thefe flow'ry fields of joy 
Can long my penfive mind employ : 
Hafle, Fancy, from thefe fcenes of folly 
To m^et the matron Melancholy, 
Goddefs of the tearful eye. 
That loves to fold her arms and figh \ 
Let us with filent footfteps go 
To charnels and the houie of woe, 
7^0 Gothic churches, vaults and tombs. 
Where each fad night fome Virgin comes. 
With throbbing breaft, and faded cheek. 
Her promised bridegroom's urn to feek ; 
Or to fome Abbey's mould 'ring tow'rs, 
"^here to avoid cold winter's ibow'rs; 

The 
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The naked bejjgar fliiv'ring lies. 
While whiflling tempefts round her rife. 
And trembles left the tottering wall 
Should on her ileeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder ftrike the lyre> ' • 

For my heart glows with martial fire, 
I feel, I feel, with fudden heat. 
My big tumultuous bofom beat ; 
The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear, 
A thoufand widows' fhrieks I hear ; 
Give me another horfe, I cry, 
Lo ! the bafe Gallic fquadrons fly; 
Whence is this rage ?— What fpirit, fay. 
To battle hurries me away ? 
'Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Tranfports me to the thickeft war. 
There whirls me o'er the hills of flain. 
Where Tumult and De(lru£tion reign ; 
Where mad with pain, the wounded fteed 
Tramples the dying and the dead : 
Where giant Terror ftalks around, 
,With fullen joy furveys the ground. 
And pointing to th' enfanguin'd field. 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon-ihield ! 

O guide me from this horrid fcene 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys greep^ 
Which lovely Laura feeks, to Ihun 

The fervours of the mid-day fun ; ?» 

The pangs of abfence, O remdve. 
For thou canft place mc near my lovcj 
Canft fold in viiionary blifs. 
And let me think I fteal a kifi. 

H ' When 
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When young-ey'd Spring profafely throws 
From her green lap the pink and rofe ; 

When the foft turtle of the dale ^ 

To Summer tells her tender tale. 
When Autumn cooling caverns feeks. 
And ftains with wine bis jolly cheeks. 
When Winter like poor pilgrim old. 
Shakes his filver beard with cold. 
At ev*ry feafon let my ear 
Thy folemn whifpers, ^ancy, heat. 

O warm/ enthufiaftic maid. 
Without thy pow'rful, vital aid. 
That breathes an energy divine. 
That ^ives a foul to ev'ry line ; 
Ne'er may I ftrive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow'd ftrain. 
Nor dare to touch the facred ftring. 
Save when with fmiles thou bid'il me fing, 

O hear our prayer, O hither come 
From thy lamented Shakefpear's tomb. 
On which thou lov'fl to fit at eve, 
Mufing o'er thy darling grave ; 
O Queen of numbers, once again 
Animate fome chofen fwain. 
Who fiil'd with unexhaufted fire. 
May boldly ftrike the founding lyre. 
May rife above the rhyming throng. 
And with fome new unequall'd fong 
O'er all our lift'ning paffions reign, 

O'erwhelm our fouls with joy and pain ; i 

With terror ihake, with pity move, ' 

Rouze with revenge, cr melt with love, 

O deign ' 
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O deign t* attend his evening walk. 

With him in groves and grottos talk : 

Teach him to fcorn with frigid art 

Feebly to touch th' unraptur'd heart ; 

Like lightning let his mighty verfe / 

The bofom's inihoft foldings pierc<e : 

With native beauties win applaufe. 

Beyond cold critic's fludied laws : , 

O let each Mafe's fame increafe, 

O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 

WARTONt 



CHAP. XVL 
L* ALLEGRO. 

HENCE loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus, and blackeft Midnight born. 
In Stygian cave forlorn 

'Mongft horrid fhapes, and ihrieks, and fights unholy^ 
Find out fome uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darknefs fpreads his jealous wings^ 
And the night raven iings ; 

There under ebon fhades, and low-brow'd rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. 
But come thou Goddefs fair and free. 
In heav*n yclep'd Euphrofyne, 
And by men, heart-eafing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two lifter Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

U % Or 
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Or whether (as fome fager fing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the fpring. 

Zephyr with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And frefh-blown rofes waih'd in dew, 

FiJl'd her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. 

Hafte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
. Jeft and youthful Jollity, 
Qaips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smile*, 
Such as hang on Hebe*s cheek. 
And love to live in dimple fleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his fides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantaftic toe. 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, fweet Liberty ; 
And if 1-give thee honour due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In unreproved pleafures free ; 
To hear the lark begia his flight. 
And finging ilarrle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the Ikies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife ; 
Then to come in fpite of forrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the fweet-brier, or the vine. 
Or the twilled eglantine : 

While 
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While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darknef^ thio. 

And to the flack, or the barn-door> 

Stoutly ftruts his dames before : 

Oft lift'ning how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly roufe the ilumb'ring morn. 

From the fide of fome hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing ihrill : 

Some time walking not unfeen 

By hedge-row elms^ on hillocks green^ 

Right againfl the eaflem gate. 

Where the great fun begios his ftate, 

RobM in flames, and amber light. 

The clouds in thoufand liveries dight. 

While the plough-man near at hand * 

Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land. 

And the milk-maid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his iithe. 

And every fhepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafnres, 
Whilfl the landfkip round it meafures. 
Ruffe t lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks de flray. 
Mountains on whofe barren breafl 
The labouring clouds do often reft. 
Meadows trim with daifies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps (bme beauty lies, 
'JThe Cynofure of neighjbonring eyes. 

U 3 Hard 
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Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Cory don and Thyrfis met. 

Arc at their favoury dinner Tct 

Of herbs, and other country mefles,* 

'Which the neat-handed Phyllis dreffes ; 

And then in hafle her bower fhe leaves. 

With Theftylis to bind the (heaves 5 

Or if the earlier feafon lead 

To the tann'd hay>cock in the mead. 

Sometimes with fecure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks found 
To many a youth, and many a maid« 
Dancing in the chequer'd fliade ; , 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a funfhine holiday. 
Till the live-long day-light fail ; 
Then to the fpicy nut-brown ale. 
With ftorics told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 
She was piuch'd, and pull'd, (he faid. 
And he, by friar's lanthorn led. 
Tells how the drudging Goblin fwet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet. 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh'd the corn 
Th^t ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubbar iiend. 
And ftretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baiks at the fire his hairy fbrength, 

An4 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings. 
Ere the iirft cock his mattin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 
By whifpering winds foon lullM afleep. 

Tow'red cities pleafe us then. 
And the bafy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
With ftore of ladies, whofe bright eyes 
Rain influence* and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feaft, and revelry. 
With mafk and ahtique pageantry. 
Such fights as youthful poets dream. 
On fummer eves by haunted fbeam. 
Then to the well-trod flage anon. 
If Jonfon's learned fock be on. 
Or fweeteft Shakefpear, Fancy's Child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever againft eating t:ares. 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verfe. 
Such as the meeting foul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out. 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwifling all the chains that tie 
7h.^ hidden fouls of Harmony ; 

U 4 That 
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That Orpheus' felf may heave his hea4 
From golden fl amber on a bed 
Of heapt Elyiian flowers, and hc;ar 
Such flrains as would have won the ear 
. Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 
His half-regain*d Eurydice. 

Thefe delights if thou can ft glvej 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

MiLTOir* 

CHAP. XVU- 
XL PENSEROSO* 

HENCE vain deluding joys. 
The brood of folly without father bred ! 
How little you befted. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys f 
Dwell in fome idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy fhapes poiTefs, 
As thick and numberlefs 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. 
Or likeft hovering dreams, 

* The fickle penfioners of Morpheus* train. 
But hail, thou Goddefs, fage and holy. 
Hail divineft Melancholy, 
Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 
To hit the fenfe of human fight. 
And therefore to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black, ftaid Wifdom*s hue j 
Black, but fuch as in elleem. 
Prince Memnon's filler might befeemj 

' ' p« 
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Or that ftarr'd Ethiope queen that firovc 
To fet her beauties praife above 
The fea nymphs, and their powers ofiend^d ; 
Yet thou art higher far defcended ; 
Thee bright haired Vefta, long of yore« 
To folitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter ihe (in Saturn's relga 
Such mixture was not held a ftaln) 
Oft in glimmering bowers, and glade9 
He-met her, and in fecret (hades 
. Of woody Ida's inmoft grove. 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, peniive nun, devout and pure^ 
Sober, ftedfaft, and demure, 
. All in a robe of darkeft grain, 
Pllowing with majeftic train. 
And fable ftole of cyprefs lawn. 
Over thy decent ftiouldcrs drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted Hate, 
With even ftep, and mufing gait. 
And loeks commercing with the ikies. 
Thy wrapt foul fitting in thine eyes : * 

There, held in holy paflion flill. 
Forget thyfelf to marble, till 
With a fad leaden downward call, . 
Thou fix them on the earth as fall : 
And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Faft,, that oft with Gods doth diet. 
And hear the Mufes in a ring. 
Aye round about Jove's altar fing ; 
And add to thefe retired Leifure, 
That ill trim gardens takes his pleafure; 

But 
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But firft, and chiefeft, with thee bring. 
Him that yon foars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fiery wheeled throne. 
The Cherub Contemplation : 
And the mute Silence hifl along, 
^Lefs Philomel will deign a fbng. 
In her f>yeetell, faddeft plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
"While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke. 
Gently o'er the accuftom'd oak ; 
Sweet bird that fhun'fi: the noife of folly> 
Moft mufical, moft melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening fong : 
And mifiing thee, I walk unfeen 
On the dry froooth-fhaven green. 
To behold the wand'ring moon^ 
Riding near her higheft noon. 
Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the heaven's wide pathlcfs way ; 
And oft as if her head (he bow'd 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rifmg ground, 
I hear the far-off Curfew found. 
Over fome wide-water'd fhore, 
Swinging flow with fallen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit. 
Some ftlll removed place will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to ceunterfeit a gloom. 
Far from all refort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or 
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Or the bellman's drowfy charm^ 

To blefs the doors from nightly hariA* 

Or let my lamp at piidnight hour> 
Be feen in feme high lonely tow'r. 
Where I* may oft out-watch the Bear» 
With thrice great Hermes, or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vafl j-egions hold^ 
The immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her maniion in this fleihly nook : 
And of thofe Daemons that are foand 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whofe power hath a true confent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In fcepter'd pall come fweeping by, 
Prefenting Thebes, or Pelops' line. 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 
Or what (though rare) of later age. 
Ennobled hath the buikia'd ftage. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufaeus from his bower. 
Or bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the firing. 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made hell grant what love did feek ; 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The ftory of Cambufcan-bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algariife, . 
And who had Canace to wife. 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glafs, 
^d of the wond'rous horft of brafs. 

On 
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On which the Tartar king did ride i 
And if aught elfe, great bards bolide. 
In fage and folemn tanes havt fang. 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung. 
Of forells, and enchantments drear. 
Where more is meant than meetstke ear. 

Thus night oft fee me in thy pale career. 
Till civil -All ted morn appear, 
Npt trick'd and froanc'd as Ac wai wont> 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 
Bat kerchiefd in a cooiely cload. 
While rocking winds are piping loiid> 
Or nfher'd with a fhower ftill, 
when the gufl hath blown ^ £11, 
Ending on the raftling leaves. 
With minute drops from off the eaves* 

And when the fan hegias to fling , • . 
His flaring beams, me, Goddefs, hrisg < 

To arched walks of t>^ilight groves. 
And ihadows brown that Sylvan lovei 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 
Where the rude ax with heaved ftroke. 
Was never heard the Nynjphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallowM haunt. 
There in clofe covert by feme breok. 
Where no prbfaier eye may look. 
Hide me from day's garish eye. 
While the bee with honied thigh. 
That at her flow'ry work detk fi^g, ^ 
And the waters murmuring. 
With fuch concert as they keep. 
Entice the dewy-feat}^*d Aeep : 

S An4 
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And let fbme ftrange myflerioud dream* 

Wave at his wings in airy ftream 

Of lively portraiture difplay'd* 

Softly on my eye-lids laid ; 

And as I wake fweet mufic breathe 

Above^ about^ or underneath* 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good* , 

Or th' unfeen Genius of the wood. 

j^ut let my due feet never fail 
To wdk the duclious cloyfler^s pale* 
And love the high embo>ved roof. 
With antique pillars mafly proof* 
And ftoried windows richly dight* 
Cafting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow* 
To the ftiU voiced quire below* 
In fervice high, and anthems clear* 
As may with fweetnefs* through mine ear 
Diflblve me into ext^es* 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. 

And may at laft my weary age* 
Find out the peaceful hermitage* 
The hairy gown and moffy cell. 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev'ry ftar that heav*n doth fliew. 
And ev'ry herb that fips the dew : 
Till old experience do attdn 
To fomething like prophetic ftrain. 
Thefe pleafures* Melancholy, give* 
And I with thee will choofe to live. 

MiLTOK. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. • 
The PROGRESS op LIFE* 

AL L the world's a ftage. 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances^ 
And one man in his time plays many parts : 
His afts being fcven ages. At firft the infant^ 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe's arms. 
And then the whining fchool-boy^ wifh his fatchel^ 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miilrefs' eye-brow. Then a /bldier^ 
Pull of ilrange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the juftice. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd. 
With dyes fcyerCj and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wife faws and modern inflances. 
And fo he plays his part. The iixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and ilipper'd pantaloon. 
With fpeftacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hofe well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his fhrunk (hank; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childifti treble, pipes. 
And wl^iflles in his found. Lail fcene of allj 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, ' 
Is fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans talle, fans e\ery thing. 

Skakespear. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The entry of BOLINGBROKE and RICHARD 
INTO LONDON, 

Duke and Dutchess op York. 

Dutch. TV yC Y Lord, you told me, you would tell the , 

^^ reft. 
When weeping mad&you break the /lory off. 
Of our two coufins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Dutch. At that fad flop, my Lord, 
Where rudeonifgovern'd hands, from window-tops. 
Threw dull and rubbiih on King Richard's head. 
* York. Then, as I faid, the Duke, great Bolingbroke! 
Mounted upon a.hot and fiery ileed. 
Which his afpiring rider feem'd to know. 
With flow, but ilately pace, kept on his courfe ; 
While all tongues cried, God fave thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You wopld have thought the very windows (pake. 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through cafements darted their defiling eyes 
Upon his vifage ; and that all the walls 
With painted imag'ry had faid at once, 
Jefu preferve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilft he, from one fide to the other turning. 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ileed's neck, 
Befpoke them thus : I thank you countrymen; 
And thus Hill doing, thus he pafs'd along. 

Dutch. Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the while f 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac'd aflor leaves the ftage. 

Are 
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Arc idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious i • ' 

Even fo, or with mach more contempt, men's eyes 

Did fcowl on Richard ; no man cry'd, God favc him ! 

No joyful tongue gave hini his welcome home : 

But duft was thrown upon hb facred head ; 

Which with Aich gentle forrow he (hook off* 

(His face ilill combating with tears and fmilesy 

The badges of his grief and patienee) 

That had not God, for fome drong purpofe, deeVd 

The hearts of men, they mall perforce have melted^ 

And barbarifm itfelf have pitied him. 

But Heaven hath a hand in thefe events, ^ 

To whofe high will we bound our calm icontents«, 

ShaKbspbar« 

C H A P. XX. 
L IF B» 
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EASON thus with life : 
If I do lofe thee, t do lofe a thing 
That none but feols would reck ; a breath thou art« 
Servile to all the fkiey influences. 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'il. 
Hourly afflid $ nlerely thoU art death's fool ; 
For him thou labour'Il by thy flight to fhun. 
And yet runn'H tow'rd him ililL Thou art not noble ; 
For all th' accommodations that thou bear'ft. 
Are nurs'd by bafenefs : thou'rt by no means valiant ; 
For thou dod fear the foft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy bcft of reft is fleep. 
And that thou oft provok'ft ; yet grofsly fear'ft 
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Thy deaths which is ho more. Thbtt'rt not thyfelf ; 

For thou exiil'ilt>n many a thoafand ^rains» 

That iflue out of daft. Happy thou art not $ 

For what thou haft not/ftill thott ftrlv'ft to get; 

And what thod haft> fdrget'ft. Thou art not certain ; 

For thy complexion (hifta to ftrange efFedsi 

After the moon; If thou art richi thou'rt poor ; 

For, like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows; 

Thou bear'ft thy heavy riches but a journ^i 

And death unloadeth thee. *f riend thou haft none ; 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee iire> 

The mere effufion of thy proper loins> 

Do curfe the Gout, Serpigo; and thb Rheum; 

For ending ttee no fooner. Thod haft nor youth nor agd ; 

But as it were an after-dinner*s flcep; 

Dreaming on both ; for all thy blefled youth 

^Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied Eid; ahd whch thoaVt old arid rich ^ 

Thou haft neither heat, afFeftioni Kmbi nor bounty^ 

To make thy riches pleafant. What's yet in this 

That bears the name of life ? y^t in this life 

Lie ^id more thoufand deaths ; yet death we fear^ 

That makes thefe odds all even. 

ShAkespi^ar; 

CHAP. XXt. 
HOTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION op a FOP. 

TREMEMBER^ whfen the fight was done> 
-*• When I was dry with rage> and extreme toiI» 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword $ 

X Came 
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Came there a icer tain Lord, near, tiimlj drefs'd; 

Freih as a brid^ooip, and Ills chin, new reaped,. 

Shew'd like a ftabbie-land ^t hanrefthome. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And 'iwixthis £nger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet'box, which ever and anon 

He gave hisnofe^ and took*t away agwn ; 

Who therewith angry, when it- next came there. 

Took it in fnufE^And fiill heifmilM, and talk'd; 

And as the foldiers bare dead bedies by. 

He caird them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a flovenly, unh^ndfome corfe 

Betwixt thctWind and his nbbility* 

With many rholiiiay 4Uid tady terms 

He queflioned me : amongft the reilr demanded 

My prifoners,!. in your roajefty's behalf. 

I then, all fmartiftg with the wounds 3 • being galPd 

To be To pefter'd with a popinjay, ' 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, " 

Anfwer'd, negteftingly, I know not what : 

He ihould, or Aould liot;' for he made me mad," 

To fee hfei^lhiYieiib brifk; aiid fin^lt fo fweet. 

And talk fo like a waitingigentlew<mian. 

Of gtins;:andidrums, and wounds ; (God fave the mark) 

And telling me, the fovercign'ft thing on earth 

Was parmacity, for an inward bruife ; 

And that it was great pity, fo it was. 

This villainaus falt-petre Ihould be diggfd 

Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth. 

Which many agood tali fellow had deftroy'd 



So 



y^ 



Clarence s Dieam . 




. Tke/tvctim^^WiMidh^ln^ 



DaHHal/i^t/ Meotl. an^i/hc^^Ariekd' out aloud/; 

ThatdtiMil//nu/ ifvtkc/ fitlitiry I^m/aUmrif: 
Seize/ on/ hiftu/uri^. take/ke/m/toyourtornufi/>^/ " 

AUMdm/tke^adirw». fyJJakntano»J*Jimik ChvdOSvd^Au^ujac . 



. ^ ^ _,.-.-. 
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So cbwardly : and but for thefe vile gi|ns> 
He woald iumfel/ havci been a foldier* 



C H A P. .XXJI. 

C L A RE N C E's D R E A M. 

/ Clarence 'AN'D^B^AKENBURY* 

£r Ak;. ?( XT H Y looks your Grace fo heavily to-day ? . 
y\y ^Clar. O, I hayepafs'damiferableiiigh't> 
So fall of tigly fights, of ghaflly dreams^ 
That as lam a Ghriillan faithful marii ^ . ' 

X'wotiid not fpcod anothpr fuch a nightj 
Though 'twere to buy a. world of happy days j 
So full of d^ifmal terror was the time. 

Brak. What was your dream, my Lord? I pray you 
tell me* 
' Clar*. Methought that I, had broken from the tow'r, 
iArid was imbark'd to crofs ta Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Glo'fter; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon ,the hatches. Thence ^e look^'d tow'rd En^Und^ 
And cited up a thoufand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaf^er, . 
That had befalPn us. As we pafs'd along 
Upipn the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'iler ftumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that fought to flay him) qVcr-boardj 
Jntd the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lordy Lord, methought, .what pain it wa» to drown I 
\5i^hat dreadful noife of waters in my ears ! 
What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
1. thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks ^ 

X z A thou* 
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A thoufand men, that fifhes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearly 
InefUmable ftones, unvalued jewels ; 
Some lay in dead men's fculls ; and in thofe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept^ 
As 'twere in fcorn of eyes, refledling gems. 
That woo'd the flimy bottom gf the deep. 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay fcatter'd by, 

Brak. Had you fuch leifure in the time of deaths 
To gaze upon the fecrets of the deep f 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did i firive 
To yield the ghofl ; but flili the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, ai)d would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaf):, and wand'ring air ; 
But fmother'd it within my panting bulk. 
Which almoll burfl to belch it in the fea. 

Brak. Awak'd you not with this fore agony? 

Clar. No, no; my dream was lengthened after life; 

then began the tempeft to my foul : 

1 pafs'd, methought, the melancholy flood. 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, ' 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firft that there did greet my Uranger-foul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cry'd aloud— «* What fcourge for perjury - 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ?" 
And fo he vanifh'd. Then came wand'ring by 
A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he fhriek'd out aloud—— 
*• Clarence is come, falfe, fleeting, perjured' Clarence, 
That flabb'd me in the field by Tewkfbury ; 
Seke on him, furies, take him to your torments !"— 

With 
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With that, mediought* a legion of foul fiends 
InvironM me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak'd ; and for a feafen after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell : 
Such terrible impreffion made my dream. 

Brak. No marvel. Lord, that it affrighted you ;' 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

CtAR. Ah ! Brakenbury, I have done thofe thingt 
That now give evidence againft my foul. 
For Edward's fake ; and fee how he requites me ! 
O God ! if my deep prayers caniiot appeafe thee. 
But thou wilt be avettg'd on my mifdeeds. 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 

fpare my guiltlefs wife, and my poor children ! 

1 pr*ythec, Brakenbury, ftay byJhe: 
My foul is heavy, and I fain would fleep* 

Skakesfear,, 

CHAP. XXIIL 
Q^ U E E N M A fi. 

OT H E N I fee Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fancy's midwife, and ihe, comes 
In fhape no bigger than ai^ agate-flone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman ; 
Drawif with a team of little atomies, 
Atliwart men's nofes as they lie alle^p : 
Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners' legs ; 
The cover of the wings q£ grafshoppers ; 
The traces -of the fmalleft fpider^s web ; 
The colics of the mopnifaine's watery be^ms ; 

X3 ^ Hqr 
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Her whip of cricket's bone ; the la(h of film ; 
Her waggoner a fmall greyrcoated gnat. 
Not half fo big as a round little worm, 
Prick'd from the lazy^iinger of a maid. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 
Made bjr the joiner fquirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this Hate fhe gallops, night by nighit. 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love I 
Cn courtiers' knees, that dream on curtiies (bait t 
O'er lawyers* fingers, who ftrait dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who flraight on kiiTes dream ; 
Sometimes fhe gallops o'er a courtier's nofe. 
And then dreams he of fmelling' out a fuit : 
And fometimes comes fhe with a tithe-pig's tailj 
Tickling the parfon as he lies aAeep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes fhe drive th o'er a foldier's neck. 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambufcadoes, Spa'nifh blades, " 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Prums in his ears, at which he flarts and yvakes ; 
And being thus frighted, fwears a prayer or two; 
A^d flpeps again. 

ShA|CESF]SA1(, 

CHAP. XXIV. 
APOTHECARY, 

T D O remember an apothecary, 
-^ And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
: In tattex'd weeds, with overwhelming brows^ 

Culling 



\ 
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Culling of iimples ; meagre were his looks ; 

Sharp Mifery had worn him to the bones : 

And in his needy fhop a tortoifc hong. 

An alligator ilufF!d, and other (kins 

Of ilKihapM fifhes^; and abont his fhelvts 

A beggarly accoaat of empty boxes ; 

Green ^nh^Apots^ bladderSi and mufty feeds. 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes 

Were thinly fcatter'd to make up a fhow; 

Noting this penury, to myfelf I faid. 

An' if a man did need a^poiibn now, 

Whofe fale is prefent death in Mantoa, 

Here lives a cai tiff i¥retch. would fell it him. 

Oh, this fame thought did bat fore-run my need^ 

Aad.this fame needy, man mnft fell it me. 

As I remember, thU ikould b& the iioufe« 

ShaK£SP£AR* 

C H' A P. XXV. 
ODE TO EVENING. 

IF aught of oaten flop, or pafioral fong, 
. May hope, chaile Eve, to footh thy mo4eft e^r, 
Like thy own folemn fprings. 
Thy fprings^ and. dying gales, 
O Nymph referv'd, while now th^ bright hair'd fua 
Sits on yon weftern tent, whofe cloudy fkirts 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O'erhang his wavy bed ; 
Now air is hufh -d, fave wl^^re the weak-eyed bat. 
With ihort fluill flirieks flits by on leathera wing» 

X 4 Or' 
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Or where the beetle winds 

His fmall bat fallen hom^ 
As oft he rifes 'midft 'the twilight patji, 
Againft the pilgrim bom i^ heedlefs huiii» 

Npw teach me» maid compps'd* 

To breathe fo^ie foftened ilr^in, 
Whofe nuii)bers il^aling through thy darkening vale;. 
May not ui»feemly with its ilillaefs foit> 

As mufmg flow, I hai} 

Thy genial loyc return ! 
J^or wheii thy folding ftar arifing ihewf 
His paly circlet, as his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours/ and Elves 

Who flept in flowers the day. 
And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with fedge^ 
And iheds the frefhfning d^w, and lovelier ftill. 

The peniive Pleafures fwef t 

prepare thy (hadowy car, • 

Then le^d, cajm Vot-refs, where fomc ihecty lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or fome time-hallowed pile. 

Or up-land fallows grey 

Refled its laft cool gleam. 
But when chill Wuft'ring winds, or driving rain, 
JForbid my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's fide. 

Views wilds, and fwelling floods. 
And hamlets brown, and dim-difcover'd ipires. 
And hears their fimple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dufky veil. 
While fpring fhall pour his ihowVs, as oft he won 
And bathe thy breathing trefles, meekeft Eve ! 

While 
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While Summer loves to fport 

Beneath thy lingering light : 
While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or, Winter yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy linking trdn^ 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 
So long^ fure-found beneath the Sylvan ihed^ 
Shall Fancy, Friendfhip, Science, rofe-lipM Healt^^ 

Thy gentleft influence own. 

And hymn thy fav'rite naine ! 

f?0LI.XN8# 

C H A B. XXVI. 
ODE TO SPRING. 

Q WEET daughter of a rough and ftormy lire, 

^ Hoar Winter's blooming child; delightful Spring ! 

Whofe unihorn locks with leaves 

And fwelling buds are crownM ; 

From the gre^n iflands of eti^rnal youth, 

(Crown'd with frefh blooms, and ever-fpringing ftade) 

Turn, hither turn thy ftep, 

O thou, whofe powerful voice 

More fweet than fofdeft touch of Doric reed, 
Qr Lydian flute, can footh the madding wind«. 

And thro' the ftormy deep 

Breathe thy own tender calni. 

Thee, beflt belovM ! the virgin train await, • 
With fongs and fellal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy 
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Thy blooming wild) among^ 

And vales and d#wy lawaSf 

With nntir^d feet; and cull thy earlleft fweets 
To weave frefli garlands for the glowtng.- brow 

Of him the favour^ youth 

That prompts their whifper'd figh« 

Unlock thy copious ftores ; thofe tender (howers 
That drop their fweetnefs on the iniant buds. 

And filent dews that fwell 

The milky ear's green ftem« 

And feed the flowering ofier*s early ihoot?^ 

And call thofe winds which thro' the-whi<p'rin|; bought 

Ayith warm and pleafant breath 

Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me fit beneMb the whitening thorn 
And mark thy fpreading tints fli^al o'er- the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fair unfolding«charms, 

O Nymph approach ! while yet the temperate fun 
With baihful forehead, thro' the cool rooift air 

Throws his young maiden beams,. 

And with chafte kifles wooec 

The earth's fair bofom ; while the flreaming.veil 
Of lucid clouds with kind and frequent ihade 

Proteus thy modeft blooms 

From his feverer blassew 

Sweet 
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Sweet is thy reign, but ihort ; the red dogwftar 
Shall fcprch thy'treffcs, and the n^ower's fcyth*' 

fhy greens, thy flowerets aHi 

Remorfetefs fhaU deib-oy. 

keluflant ihall I bid thee then farewel ; 
for Oy not all that Atttamn's lap contain?^ 

Nor Summer's ruddiefl fruits. 

Can aught for thee atone^ 

Fair Spring f whofe flmplefi promlfe more delights 
Than all their largeft wiealth, and thro' the heart 

Each joy and new born hope 

With fofteH: influence breathes. 

Mus. Barbauld; 

C H A -P. XXVII. 
DOMESTIC LOVE and HAPPINESS^ 

r^ H A P P y they ! the happieft of their kind ! 
^^ ,Whom gentler ftars unite, and in one fate? 
Their hearts, their fortunes^ and their beings Mend* 
*Tis not the coarfer tie of hutnan laws. 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind. 
That binds their peace, bat harmony itfelf^ 
Attuning all their paffions into love ; 
Where friendfhip full exerts her fofteft power^ 
Perfedi efteem^ enlivened by defire 
Ineffable, and iym'pathy of foul ; 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing. wilV 
With boundlefs confidence : for nought but love 
Can aniWer loye^ and render Uifs fecure^ 

Let 
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JjCt him, vngeneroBS, who alone, intent 
To hlefs himfelf, from fordid parents buys 
The loathing virgin, in eternal care. 
Well-merited, confume hi^ nights and days : 
Let harbaroas nations, whofe inhuman love 
Is wild deiire, fierce as the fnns they feel ; 
Let eaftern tyrants from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bofom- Saves, meanly poflefs'd - 
Of a mere lifelefs, violated form : 
While thoie whom love cements in holy faith. 
And equal tranfport, free as nature live, 
Difdaining fear. What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, it9 pleafure, and its nonf^nfe all ? 
Yfho in each other clafp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and laviih hearts can w}fli ; 
Something than beauty dearer, ihould they look 
Or on the mind, or mind-ill umin'd face; ' 
Truth, goodnefs, honour, harmony an^ l^ve. 
The richeft bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
Mean-time a fmiling oflsprin^ rifes round. 
And mingles both their graces. By degrees. 
The human bipfibm blows ; and every day. 
Soft as it rolls along, ihews feme new charm. 
The father's ludre, and the mother's bloom. 
Then infant roafon grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an arduous care* 
Delightful talk ! to rear the tender thought, . 
To teach the young idea how to ihoot. 
To pour the frefti inftruftion o'er the mind> 
To breathe th' enlivening fpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpofe in the glowing breafl. 
Oh fpeak the joy I ye whom the fudden tear 

Sorprizw 
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Surprizes ofcen^ while you^ look around. 
And nothing fhikes your eye but fight;s of bljfi $ 
All various Nature preiling on the heart : 
An elegant fufficiency, content. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendlh^p, books, 
Eafe and alternate labour, ufeful lift, 
Progreffivc Virtue, ^nd approving Heaven. 
Thefe are the matchlefs joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly. The Sea/bns thus^ 
As ceafelefs round a jarring world they roll. 
Still find them happy ; and confenting Spring 
Sheds her own rofy garland on their heads : 
Till evening comes at laft, ferene and mild ; 
When after the long vernal day of life, 
£namour'4 more, as more remembrance fwells 
With many a proof of recbllefted love^ 
Together down they fink in focialileep ; 
Together freed, their gentle fpirits fly 
To fcenes where love and blifs immortal reign. 

TfiOKSOIf. 

C H A P. XXVIII. 
The PLEASURES OF RETIREMENT. 

/^ KNEW he but his happinefs, of men 
^^ The happieft he ! who far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd. 
Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 
What tho* the dome be wanting, whofe proud gate. 
Each morning, vomits out the fneaking croud 
Of flatterers falfe, and in their turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourfe ! What tho* the glittering robe. 

Of 
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Of every hue rcfledled light cAn give. 
Or fioattd loofe, or S&ff with.Hiazy gold. 
The pride and gtze of fools ! opprefs liim not ? 
What tho% from utmoft land and fea pnrvey'd^ 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his infatiate table heaps 
With loxury, and death ? What tho? his bowl 
Plames not with odftlyjoice; nor funkia.heda 
Oft of gay care, he tofles oat the night. 
Or melts the,thoughtlefs hours in idle Aatc? 
What tho' he knows oot thofe fan^ftic joys^ 
That (till amnfe the wanton^ ftill deceive ;. 
A face of pleafjire, but a. heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his; a fblid life eftrang'd 
To difappointment, and fallacious hope : 
^ich in content, in Nature's bounty rich. 
In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spnng, 
When heaven defcends in fhowers ; or beads the bough 
> When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 
Or in the wint'ry glebe whatever lies 
Concealed and fattens with the richeft fap : 
Thefe are not wanting ; nor the milky, dfove. 
Luxuriant, fpread e'er all the lowing vale : 
Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of ilttams^ 
And hum of bees, inviting deep fincere 
Into the gttiUlefs breaft, beneath the ihade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; * 

Nor,anghthefides of prgfpeft, grove, or fong. 
Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clean 
Here too dwells iimple truth ; plain innocence ; 
UnfuUied beauty ; found unbroken youth, 

4 Patient 
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Patient of labour, witha liJtkpJ^sM ; 

Health ever blQ^mpg ; uaambiaous 4^]!.; 

Calm'€6iitempladon> aad poetic ^e. 
The rage of naitioAs,> fiad* the orttib t)f ftirte.s. 

Move not the man, who, from thdwoeldfefcap^d. 

In flill retreats, and^flaweryfolitudes. 

To Nature's voice attends, frwoti matkhxo moath^ 

And day to day, tSro?ithe revolving j>oat ; . 

Admiring, fees her.in<her every ihape; 

Feels all her fweet emotions, at Ids hesat ; . . 

Takes what fbe liberal givesi,nor.t)ii«k9>pfjQ(ioce* 

He, when young. Spring' pro^rp^s. theburftipg g^ns^ 

Marks the firft^biidyaadfttcksltlie heailthfuIgAle 

Into his frcihen.'d faul ;. herig^al hours 

He full enjoys ; and notid^jbeaaty, blows. 

And not an openiiig bloirom>j>reath^,iin^ain« . . 

In fummer Ke^ beneath -the liAriagiAadc, . 

Such as o'er frigid' T«i»pe; wont itot>wave. 

Or Hem us cool, reads what tlieMufe, of thefe 

PerhapsV-has inim{AorralniM&bersiu9g; 

Gt whati (he didates writes : and, oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumn V yellow luftre gilds the 4VorId, 

And tempts :the fi^kled fwain into tha.£eld, 

Seiz'd by the general joy, his heart diftends 

'Withgetttle throws ;«jand> throf the tepid gkams 

Deep mufing,* then, he, bcft exerts his- fong. 

Even Winter wild to hiin. is full of Ijlifs : 

The mighty tempeft, and the hoary waftcy 

Abrupt, a^ddeep> firetch'd o'er the buried earth 

Awake to folemn ;thov^ht. At flight the ikies» 

. Difcloa'd, and kindled, by refining froil, , 

Pom 
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Four every luftrt on th' exalted eye. 

A friend, a book, the ftealing hours fecorei 

And inark them down for wifdom. With fwift wbg* 

O'er land and fea th' imagination roams ; 

Or truths divinely breaking on his mind^ 

Elates his being, and unfolds his powers $ 

Or in hit breaft hermc virtue bums* 

The touch of kindred too and love he feels ; 

The modeft eye, whofe beams on his aloi^e 

Extatic ihine; the little ftrong embrace 

Of prattling children, twift around his neck^ 

And emulous to pleafe him, calling forth 

The fond parental ibnl. Nor pnrpofe gay^ 

Amufement, dance, or fong, he fternly fcorns; 

For happinefs and true philofophy 

Are of the focial, ilill, and fmiling kind. 

This is the life which thofe who fret in guilty 

And guilty cities, never knew; the life. 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupf^ 

When Angels dwelt, and God himfelf, Wi^ man ! 

Thomson. 

CHAP. XXIX. 
GENIUS.' 

T^R DM heav'n my ftrains begin ; from heav'n defcendar 

^ The flame of genius to the human breaft. 

And love and beauty, and poetic joy 

And infpiration. Ere the radiant fun 

Sprang from the eaft, or 'mid the vault of night 

The moon fufpended her ferener lamp ; 

Ere mountains, woods, or ilreams adorn'd the globe. 

Or 
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Or wifdom taught the fons of in^p her lore ; 
Then liv'd th* almighty One : then deep retir'd 
In his uiifathoirt'd efTerice, Vievv'd the foriris^ 
The forms eteriial of created things ; 
The radiant fun, the moon's nofturnal lamp. 
The mountains^ woods and ftreams, the rollitig glob«, ^ 
And wifdom's mien cdellial. From the firft 
Of days, on thtfm his love divine he fix'd* 
His admiration : till in time, colripleiat. 
What he admirM, and lov'd, his vital fmil6 
Unfolded irito being. Hence' the breath 
. Of life informing each organic frame, 
H^nce the green earth, and wild refoimding \^avtfs ; 
Hence light and fhade alternate ; warmth and cpldj 
A rid^lear autumnal flties arid yernal (how'rSi 
And all the fair variety of things. 

But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great fcene unVeiPd* For fmcc the ckijois * 

Of focial life^ to different labours urge 
The a£live pow'rs of man 5 with wifd intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil. 
To fome Ihe taught the fabric of the fphere, 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the Jftars, 
The golden zones of heav'n : to fome ihe gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things^ 
Of time, and fpace, and fate*s unbroken chain. 
And will's quick impulfe : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue fwells the tender veins 
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Of herbs and flowVs ; or what th^ beams of morn 
Draw forth, diftilling from the clifted rind 
In balmy tear^. But fome, ,to higher hopes 
Were deftin'd ; fome within a finer mould 
She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 
To thefe the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The tranfcript of himfclf. On every part 
They trace the bright impreilions of his hand : 
In earth, or air, the meadow's purple (lores, 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with rofy fmiles, they fee pour tray 'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The Mind foprcme. They alfo feel her charms, 
Enamour'd ;. they partake th' eternal joy. 

Akensidb^ 

CHAP. XXX. 
GREATNESS. 

O AY, why was man fo eminently rais'd 
^^ Amid the vaft creation ; why ordain'd 
Thro' life and. death to dart his piercing eye. 
With thoughts beyond the limi; of his frame ; 
But that th' Omnipotent might fend him forth 
In fight of mortal and immortal pow'rs. 
As on a boundlefs theatre, to run 
The great career of juilice ; to exalt 
His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds ; * 
To chafe each partial purpofe from his bread r 
And thro' the mifts of pafiion and of fenfe. 
And thro' the toiling tide of chance and pain^ 

. T# 
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To hold his courfe ttnfault'ringi while the voice 
Of truth and virtuCi up the ftecp accent 
Of nature^ calls hiih to his high reward^ 
Th' applauding fmile of Heav'n : Elfe wherefore bttrnft 
In mortal bofoms this unqaenched hope^ 
That breathes from day to day fublimer things. 
And mocks polTeflioQ ? Wherefore darts the mindi 
IJV^ith fuch refxfllefs ardour to emWac^ 
Majeilic forms ; impatient to be free> 
Spurning the grofs controul of wilful might | 
Proud of the ftrong contention of her toils ; 
Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns ^ 

To Heav'n's broad fir'e his uncondrained rievf^ 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his laboring cy<5 
Shoots found the wild horizon, to furvey 
"Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 
Thro' mountains^ plains, thro' empires black i/Atk fh^iei 
And continents 6f fand ! will turil his g2iz6 
To mark the windings of a fcanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet f The high-born foul 
Difdains t6 reft her heiav'il-afpiring wing 
Beneath its native quaity. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal fceiie, Ihe fprings aloft 
Thro' fields of air ; purfues the flying ftorm i \ 
Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav'ns; 
Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaft. 
Sweeps the long traft of day. Then high Ihe foaf» 
The blue profound, and hovering round the fun 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ftream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting fway ' 

Bend the relju^tant planets to abfolve 

y a Tie 
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Tke fated rounds of time. Thence far effused 
She darts her fwiftnefs up die long career 
Of devious comets; thro' its burning £gns 
Exulting meafures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the Jftars, 
Whofe blended light, as with a milky zone, 
I li veils the orient. Now amaz'd /he views 
Th' empyreal wafte,- where happy fpirits hold. 
Beyond this concave heav'u, their calm abode; 
And fields of radiance, whofe unfading light 
Has traveird the profound fix thouiand years. 
Nor yet arrives in fight of mortal things. 
£v'n on fche barriers of the world until 'd 
She meditates th' eternal depth below ; ' 

Tin, half recoil ingi down the- headlong fleep 
She plunges ; foon overwhelm *d and fwallow'd up 
In that immenfe of being. There her hopes 
i^eft aj .the fatod goal. For from the birth 
Cf m'ortal man, the fovereign Maker faid. 
That not in humble nor in brief delight. 
Not in th^ fadaig echoes of renown. 
Power's purple robes, nor pleafure's fiow'ry lap. 
The foul fhould find enjoyment: but from theie 
Turning difdainful to an equal good, ♦ 

Thro' all th' afcent of things enlarge her view. 
Till eve/y bound at length ihpuld difappear, 
And infinite perfe^on clofe the fcenct 

Akbnsids. 
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CHAP. x^xr. 

NOVELTY. 

CALL now to mind what high capacious pow'rs 
Lie folded ap in man ; how far be7ond 
The praife of mortals, may th' eternal growti^ 
Of natare to perfedion half divine> 
Expand the blooming foul. What pity then 
Should iloth's unkindly fogs deprefs to earth 
Her tender bldirom ; choak the ftreams of 11 i^. 
And blaft her fpring ! Far otherwifc defign'd 
Almighty wifdom ; nature's happy cares 
Th' obedient heart far otherwife incline. 
Witnefs the fprightly joy when ought unknown 
Strikes the quick ienfe, and wakes each active pow'r 
To brifker meafures : witnefs the negled 
Of all faijiiliar profpefts, tho' beheld 
With tranfport once ; the fond attentive gaze 
Of young aftoniihment ; the fober zeal 
Of age, commtnting on prodigious things. 
For.fuch the bounteous providence of heav'n. 
In every breaft implanting this.deTire 
Of objefts new and ftrange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to purfue 
Thofe facred ftores that wait the ripening fout. 
In truth's exhauftlefs bofom* What need words 
To paint its pow'r? For thh, the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping modher's anxious arms. 
In foreign climes to rove ; the penfive fage, 
Heedlefs of fleep, or midnight's harmful damp^, 
I^Hangs- o'er the fickly taper ; and untir*d 

Y 3 The 
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The virgin follows^ with inchanted ftep. 

The mazes of ibme wife and wond'rous tale^ 

From morn to eve ; unmiadfu} of her forxp, 

Uninindful of the happy drefs that flole 

The wifhes of the yoath> when every maid 

With envy pin'd. Hence finally by night 

The village-matron, round the blazing hearth| 

Sufpends the infant-audience with her tales. 

Breathing aftonifhment ! of witching rhimes^ ' 

And evil fpirits ; of the death-bed cs^ll 

Of him who robb'd the widow, and devoar*d 

The orphan's portion ; of unquiet fouls 

Ris'n from the grave to eafe the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceaPd ; of ihapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and vfs^v^ 

The toBch of hell around the mucd'rer^s bed. 

At every fol^mn paufe the croud recoil 

Gazing each other ipeechlefs, and congeal'd 

Wkth ihiy'ring iighs : till eager for th* event. 

Around the beldame all ered they hang, 

Saph trembling heart with grateful terrors quelPd. 
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CHAP. I. 

I 

Thi story of LE, FEVRE. 

T T was fome time in the fummer of that year in which 
-^ Dendermond was taken by the allies,— which was 
about (even years before my father came into the country,— 
and about as many, after the time, that my ancle Toby and 
Trim had privately decamped from my father's houfe in 
town, in order to lay fome of the fineft fieges to fome of f he 

fineft fortified cities in Europe when my uncle Toby was 

one evening getting his fupper, with Trim fitting behind him 
at a fmall fideboard ;— r-^The landlord of a little inn in the 
village came into the parlour with an empty phial in his hand 
to beg a glafs or two of fack*; 'Tis for a poor gentleman, 
---I think, of the army, faid the landlord, who has been 
taken ill at my houfe four days ago^ ai^d has never held up 
his head fince» or had a defire to tafte any thing, till juil 
now, that he has a fancy for a glafs of fack and a thin toafi:, 

y ♦ T-/ 
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*- Itl^ink, fays he, taking ^lis Jiand from his forehead, 

if u^ould comfort me. t' ? 

—If i could neither beg, borrow, or buy fuch ^ 
ihingy-T-add^d the landlord, — I would almofi: ileal it for 
the poor gentleman, he is fo ilL - - I hope in Qod he 
will fliil mend^ ^ontijiued herr-we are all of us concerned 
for him. 

Thou art a good-natured foul', I will anfwer for thep, 
cried my uncle Toby^ and .thou fiialt drink the poor gen^ 
tfeman-s health in a glafs of fa9k thyfelf,r—- and take a cou- 
ple of bottles with my f<^fvice, and tell him he is heartily 
)krelcome to them^ and to a dozen more if they will do hiiii 
good. 

Though I am perfnaded, faid my uncle Toby,.as the 
landlord fhut the dqor, he is a yery compaffionate feUowrr? 
Trim, — ^yet I cannot help entertaining - a Jjigh opinion of 
his guefl too ; the^e mud be fomething more than common 
in him, that in fo fhqrt a time ihould win fp much upoii 
the affedlions of his hoft ;r— -And of his whole family, 
added the corporal, for they arc all concerned for him'.-rr 
Step after him, faid my uncle Toby,-^do Trim,^— and aik 
if he knows his name. 

— r-A. ijAvp quite forgot it, trwly, 4aid the landlord^ 
foming back into the parlour with the corporal, r^but I 
can afk his fon again :■ ■■■ Has he a ion with him then ? 
faid my uncle Toby.-^A hoy, replied the landlord, of a- 
J)out eleven or twelve years of age ;T-but the poor creature 
has tailed almoil as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
mpurn and lament for him night and day :— — He has not 
'^irred ffom the bed-iide thefe two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thruft 
}a% ulate from }>efore him, as the landlord gave him t)^e ac* 

count J 
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i:oant ; and Trim, without being ordered, took awa^ with* 
out faying one word, and in a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. 
• ■' ■ " STAy in ibc room a little, faid my uncle Toby,-ir 
Trim !— faid my uncle Toby, after he lighted his pipe, 
and fmoaked about a do?:enwhiiFs.r--Trim came in front qf 
his mafter and ma4e his bow ;-rj-my uncle T"oby fmoake4 
on, and faid no more .r— Corporal ! faid my uncle Toby 
•r-the corporal made his bow. i My uncle Toby prot 
needed no farther, bqt finifhed his pipe. 

Trii^! faid my uncle Toby, I have a prcjeft in my 
head, a^ it is a bad night, of wrapping myfelf up warm in 
my roquelaure, and paying a viiit to this poor gentleman, 
•——Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, 
has not once been had on, fince the night before your hou 
Qour received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St* Nicholas ;— ^-and bcfide* 
it is {o cold and rainy a night, that what with the roquew 
Jaure, and what with the weather, 'twill be enough to give 
your honour your death, and bring on your honour's tor- 
ment in your groin. I fear fo, replied my uncle Toby : 
but I am not at reft in my mind. Trim, iince the account 
the landlord has-given me.— — I wiflil had not known (o - 
inuch of this *afFair,-radded my uncle Toby, — or that I 
had known more of it :— How ihall we manage it? 
Leave it, an't pleaft your honour, to me, quoth the cor- 
poral ;— ril take my hat and flick, and go to the houfe 
and reconnoitre, and aft accordingly; and I will bring 
your honour a full account in an hour*— —Thou (halt go. 
Trim, faid my, uncle Toby, and here's a (hilling for thee 
to drink with his fervant.^— I (hall get it all out of him, 
faid the corporal,. fhutting the door^ 

Mr 
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My uncle Toby filled his fecond pipe ; and had it not 
been, that he now and then wandered from the point, with 
confidering whether it was not fall as well to have the cur* 
tain of the tenn^ile a (baight line, as a crooked one,— *he 
might be faid to have thought of nothing elfe but poor Le 
Fevre and his boy the whole time he fmoaked it^ 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the aihes 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave him the following account. 

I DESPAIRED at firft, faid the corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning 
the poor iick lieutenant?— Is he in the army then? faid my 
uncle Toby-r— He is ; faid the cojrporal— -And in what 
jregimcnt ? faid my uncle Toby— I'll tell your honour, 
replied the corporal, every thing ftraight forwards, as I 
learnt it. •»- Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, faid my un- 
cle Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou hail done ; fo fit 
down at thy eafe. Trim, in the window-feat, and begin 
thy dory again. The corporal n^ade his old bow, which 
generally fpoke as plain as a bow could (peak it — •' Yo^r 
honour is good :'- — And having done that, he fat down, 
as he was ordered,— -and begun the flory to my uncl^ Toby 
over again in pretty near the fame words. 

I DESPAIRED at fird, faid the corpora], of being able te 
bring back any intelligence to ypuy honour about the lieu- 
tenant and his fon ; for w}&en I aiked where his,fervant wzst, 
from whom I made royfelf fure qf knowing every thing 
which was proper to be alkcd,— That's^ a right diilin^ioir. 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby-^I was anfwered, an' pleafe 
your honour,, that he had no fervant ^ith him;— that he 
had come to the inn with )iired horfes, wh^ch^ upon finding 
liimfelf unable to proceed, (to join, I fuppofe^ the rcgi- 
f ment) 
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ment) he had difmifTed the morning after he came.-*If I 
get better, my dear, faid he, as he gave his prarfe to hU 
fun to pay the man,T-rwe can hire horfes from hence.— *r 
But alas ! the poor gentleman will never get from hence^ 
faid the landlady (o me, — for I heard the death-wa^ch all 
night long ;<r— — and when he dies, the yo)ith, hif fon^ will 
certainly die with him^ for he is broken-hearted ajready, 

I WAS hearing this account, continued the corpora!, 
yyhen the yguth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
tpaft the landlord fpoke of;-- — but J will do it for mj 
father ipyielf, faid the youth.' .; . 'Pray let me fave yoa 
the trouble^ young gentleman, faid I, taking up a fork 
for the purpofe, and oiFering him my chair to iit down upr 
on by the Ere, whilft I did it.—I believe. Sir, faid he, 
very raodeftly, I can pleafe him Jjeft myfelf. — s — I am fure,, 
faid I, his honour will not like the toaft the wor(e for being 
toafted by an old foldier««^The youth took hold of my 
hand, and inllantly buril into tears.— -Poor youth ! faid 
. my uncle Toby,«-i->he has been bred up from an infant in , 
the army, and the name of a foldier. Trim, founded in his 
f^rs like the name of a friend ;-*-! wifh I ha4 him here« 

>■ I NEVSR, in the longell march, faid the corporal* 
had fo great a mind to my-dinner, as I had to cry with him 
for company ;-<r-TWhat could be the matter with m^, an* 
pleafe your honour? Nothing in the world, Trim, faid 
iny unclfe Toby, blowing his nofe,i— but that thou art t 
good-natured fellow. 

When I gave' him the toaft, continued the corpora!, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy^s fer<- 
yant, and that your honour (though a ftranger) was ex* 
tremely concerned for his father ;— And that if there was 
any thing in your houfeor cellar-^(and thou might'ft hav« 

a4de4 
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^dded xnyporfe too, faid my uncle Toby) — he was heartily 
fvelcome to it : . ■ He made a very low bow, (which was 
meant to your honour) but -no anlWer,-*- for his heart was 
fbD— ^fi> he went op flairs with the toafl ;t--?I warrant yoa> 
iny dear, faid I, as I opened the kitcBen-door, your father 
will be Well again.— ^Mr. Yorick's curate was fmoaking a 
pipe by the kitchen fire,— but faid not a word good or bad 
to comfort the youth. -^r-I thought it was wrong, added the 
fcorporal-r-r-rrl think fo too, faid my uncle Toby. 

W^CN the lieutenant had taken his glafs of fack and 
tOftft, he felt himfelf a little revived, and fent down into 
the kitchen^ to let me kpow, that in about ten minutes 
Ire ihould be glad if I would ftep up flairs.--?-*-! believe, 
hid the landlord, he is going to fay his prayers,— for 
there was a book' laid upon the chair by his bed-Ude, and 
fis I fhut the door, I CdW his fon take up a cu(hion.-— 

I THOUGHT, faid the curate; that you gentlemen of the" 
surmy, Mr. Trim, never faid your prayers at all.— I 
Jteard the poor gentleman fay his prayers lafl night, faid- 
die landlady, very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I 
couki not have believed it.r^Are you fure of it? replied 
the curate. . A foldier, 'an pleafe your reverence, faid 
I, prays as often^(of his own accord) as a parfon ; . ■■■ and 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, and 
for his honour too, he has the mofl reafon to pray to Qo4 
qf any one in the whole world.— -r-*T was well faid of thee. 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby.— rBut when a foldier, faid I^, 
an' pleafe youi- r^vereftce, hai been Handing for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold water,-— or 
engaged, faid I, for months together inJong and dangerous 
marches ; — harrafred,p€rhaps,in his rear to-day ;r—harraffing 
others to-morrow j-r-dctached here ; countermanded there ; 

— ^rclling 
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*— refling this night out upon his arms ; — bea( up in his fhitt 
the next;— benumbed in his joints;— perhaps without lira wr 
sn his tent to kneel on ;-^inQ(l fay his prayers J!;ow and ^Jkim 
hecan.««^I believe^ faid I^^f-^-for I was plqu'd^ quoth the 
corporal, for the reputation of the army,-—! believe, an't 
pfeafe your reverence, faid I, that when a foldier gets timtf 
to pray,— he prays as heartily as a parfon— 'though not 
with all his fufs and hypocrifv.— Thou fhould'ft not have 
faid that. Trim, faid my uncle Toby,— *.for God ovdf 
knows whp is a hypocrite, and who is not i-... ■ At tht 
great and general review of us all, corporal, at the day of 
judgment, (and not ^ till then)— it will be feca whp has 
done their duties in this wojld, — and who has not; and 
we ihall be Advanced^ Trim, accordingly.-^-I hope wc 
ihall, faid Trim— It is in the Scripture, faid my uncl« 
Toby ; and 1 will fhew it thee to-jnorrow > «.In the 
mean time we may depend upon it. Trim, for our comft>rt^ 
faid my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is fo-good and 
juft a governor of the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it,— it will never be enquired into, whether wc 

have done them in a red coat or a black one > 1 hope 

not ; faid the corporal But go on, Trim, faid my ua- 

cte Toby, with thy ftory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into the Ilea- 
tenant's room, which I did not do tiil the expiration of the 

ten minutes he was lying in his bed with his head raifed 

upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
clean white cambric handkerchief befide it :— — The youA 
was juft ftooping down to take up the cufhion, upon which 
I fuppofed he had been kneeling^the book was laid upon 

the bed, and as he rofe, in taking up the cufhion with 

one hand, he reached out his other to take it away at the 
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iame time.—-— Let it remain there, my dear, faid the lien* 
tenant. 

He did not offer to fpea|t to me, till I had walked up 
clofe to his bed-fide i-^If yon are Captain Shandy '« fervant, 
did he, yon mud prefent my thanks to your mafter, with 
my little boy's thanks along with them, for his coartefy to 
me; — If he was of Leven's--faid the Lieutenant.-*— I 
told him your honour was-^Then faid he, I ferved three 
campaigns with him in Flanders, and remember him— ^ 
but 'tis moil likely, as I had not the honourof any acquaint* 
ance with him, that he knows nothing of me.— You will 
tell him, however, that the perfon his good-nature has kid 
nnder obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in 
Angus'S''-^— but he knows me not,— faid he, a fecond 
.time, mufing ;— ^poffibly he may my ftory— added he— < 
pray tell the captain, I was the en£gn at Breda, whofe wife 
was mod unfortunately killed with a muflcet-fhot, as fhe lay 
in my arms in my tent. — I remember the ftory, an't pleafc 
your honour, faid I, very well. Do you fo I faid he, 
wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,— then well may L— 
. In faying this, he drew a little ring out of his bofom, which 
feemed tied with a black ribband about his neck, and kiifed 
it twice— Here, Billy, faid he,---the boy flew acrofs the 
room to the bed-fide,— and falling down upon his knee, 
took the ring in his hand, and Kilfed it too, — then kificd 
his father^ and fat down upon the bed and wept. 

I WISH, faid my uncle Toby, with a deep figh,-*I wifl>, 
Tiim, I was afleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much coi¥- 
cerned ;— — (ball I pour your honour out a glafs of fack to 
your pipe ?— Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 

I REMEMBER, faid my uncle Toby, fighing again, the 
flory of the enfign and his wife, with a circumftance hia 

modeAy 
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modefly omitted ;'^and particularly well that he, as well 
as (he, upon fome account or other, (I forget what) was 
univdrfally pitied by the whole regiment 5 — ^but finifli the 
ftory thou art upon :— 'Tis finifli'd already, faid the cor- 
poral, — for I could ftay no longer, — fo wiihed his honour a 
good night ; young Le Fevrc rofc from off the bed, and 
faw me to the bottom of the flairs ; and as We went down 
together, told me, they had come from Ireland, and were 
-on their route to join the regiment in Flanders— —Bat 
alas ! faid the corporal, — the lieutenant's laft day's marcli 
is over.— **Then what is to become of his poor boy ? cried 
my uncle Toby* 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour,— —though 
, I tell it only for the fake of thofe, who, when cooped in 
betwixt a natural and a poiitive law, know not for their 
fouls, which way in the world to turn thjemfelves— ^ — That 
notwithftanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that 
time in carrying on the fiege of Dendermond, parallel with 
the allies, who prefTcd theirs on fo vigoroufly, that they 
fcarce allowed him tiir.e to get his dinner— —that never- 
thelefs he gave up Dendermond, though he had already 
made a lodgment upon the counter fcarp ; and bent his 
whole thoughts towards the private diftrefTes at the inn ; 
and, except that he ordered the garden-gate to be bolted up, 
by which he might be faid to have turned the fiege of Den- 
dermond into a blockade,<»-^he left Dendermond to itfelf,-^ 
^o be relieved or not by the French king, as the French 
king thought good ; and only confidered how he hlmfelf 
ihould relieve the poor lieutenant and his fon. 

That kind Being, who is a friend to the friend- 

Jefs, ihall recompenfe thee for this. 

Th9U haft left this matter fhort, faid my uncle Toby 

to 
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to the corporal, as he was patting him to bed;-^-4nd I will 
rtell thee in what, Trim.-i — ^In the ^rR, place, when tho« 
madefl an ofFel* of my fervices toLe Fevre,^-^as £cknefs and 
-travcilinig are both cxpenfivc> and thoa knoweft he was btft 
a poor lieutenant, with a ion to fubfiH as well as himfelfi 
«iit of his pay,-«^that thoa didft not make an offer to him 
of my pnrfe; becaufe, had he flood in need, thou knoweftj 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as myfelf.— ^^-^Your 
lionour knows, faid the corporal, I had no orders ;— ^ 
True, quoth my uncle Toby,— ^-thou didil very rights 
Trim, as' a foldieri-^^but certainly very wrong as a ms/a. 

In the fecond place, for which, indeed, thou haft the 
fameexGufe, continued my uncle Toby,— when thou of- 
\ feredfthim whatever was in my houfe,— thou fhouldft have 
offered him my houfe too :— **— A fick brother officer fliould 
have the bcft quarters. Trim ; and if we had him with us, 
.«-.we could tend and look to him :— ^Thou art an excellent 
^nurfe, thyfelf. Trim,— and what with thy care of him,- 
and the old woman's, and his boy's, and mine together^ 
we might recruit him again at oncf,'and fet him upon hi& 

legs. 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle To« 
by, fmiling— ^he might marchi — 'He will never march, ah* 
• pleafe your honour, in this world, faid the corporal i^— -* 
He will march, faid my uncle Toby, riiing up from the 
fide of the bed, with one ihoc off : — ^An' pleafe your ho- 
nour, faid the corporal, he will never march but to his 
grave r He fhall march, cried my uncle Toby, march^ 
ing the foot which had a ihoe on, though without advan- 
-cing an inch, — ^he ihall march to his regiment.— —He can- 
not ftand it, faid the corporal.-— He fhall be fupported, 
faid my uncle Toby j— He'll drop at lafl faid*the cor- 
pora]. 



] 
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poral^ and what will become of his bo)r?— -^Hc (hall not 

drop, faid my uncle Toby, firmly. A-well-o'day, — do 

what we can for him, faid Trim, maintaining his point,— 

the poor foul will die : He ihall not die, by G — , 

cried my uncle Toby. 

— The ACCUSING SPIRIT which flew up to ^ heaven's 

chancery with the oath, blufh'd as he gave it in and the 

RECORDING ANGEL as he wrote it down, droppM a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his purfe 
into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go early in the morning for a phyfician, — he went t(\ 
bed and fell afleep. 

The fun looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but Le Fevre's and his afflicted fon's ; the 
hand of death prefs'd heavy upon his eye-lids,— and hardly 
could the wheel at the ciilern turn round its circle, — ^whea . 
my uncle Toby, who had rofe up an hour before his wonted 
time, entered the lieutenant's room, and without preface or 
zpoiogy, fat himfelf down upon the chair, by the bcd-fide« 
and independently of all modes and cuftoms, opened the 
curtain in the manner an old friend and brother officer 
would have done it, and afked him how he did, — how he 
had relied in the night, — what was his complaint, — where 
was his pain, — and what he could do to help him ? — and 
without giving him time to anfwer any one of the inquiries, 
went on and told him of the little plan which he had been 
concerting with, the corporal the night before for him.— ^ 

— you ihall go home direftly, Le Fevre, faid my Ancle 

Toby, to my houfe, — and we'll fend for a dodlor to fee 

what's the matter, — and we'll have an apotheqary,-— and 

Z ; the 
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tlic corporal ihall be yoar nurfe;-^nd X^U be your fcf- 
¥ant, Le Ferre. 

Thkei was a frftAknefs ia my odcIeToby,— 4iot the o& 
kSt of familiarity >— but the cauie of it»— which let yos at 
once into his feul, and ihewed you the goodne&of his na- 
tore ; to this^ t&ere was fonething in his looks, and voice^ 
^i manner, fuperadded; which eternally beckoned to the 
imfbrtanale to come and take ihelter under him& fo that 
before my uncle Toby had half finiHied the kind offers he 
#» making to the father, had the fon iafenfibly preyed 
«p cloie to his knees, and had taken hold of the breaft of 
Ua cent, and was pulling it toward* him.— — -Th^ blood 
and ipirits of Le Fevre, which were waiting cold and lo^ 
whhttt Uat, 9xid were vetreating to their laft citadel, the 
hear t i- TalKed backy the film ibrfook hia cyts for a mo^ 
sHent,— 4ie looked ep wiflifnily iir my uncle Toby's face^ 
i*— the» olft z look upon his boy,-'-'— afad that Hgament^ 
fafe as it was, was never broken. ■ ■ ■ 

Nature xnilantly ebb'd agantf^ > ' t he film returned to its 
place— —the pulfc flattered-— -ftopp'd— went on - * " 
throbb'd-*— ftopp'd agai n ■ ^ m OYed*— ^ftopy*d«^i»^feaU 
I go on ?*-*— No. 

8irBitNft« 

C B A P. IL 
YORICK^s DKATh. 

A FEW hours before Yotick breathed his laft, Bugenins 
ftept in with an intent to take his laft fight and laft 
fiuewel of him. Upon his drawing Yorick's cureain, add 
aikittg how he felt himfelf, Yorick looking up in his facr^ 
foekjbold of his hand,— —and, after thanking him for the 






msMf tolffeas of h^ fnt^ikig tp lam*, foir wkich^ ke faid, U* 
jU ws^K tkek £uf to qieet liexe^ft«r« b« wo4^ thsink kirn 
9gauk ai^ agada s k^ told hi^t ^ was witkia a few hour^ 
9f ^ving kis enenues tke flip for ever.— -I kope voty an- 
iwered £«gesuasj. mth tear& tricklio^dawo* hU chedcss an<} 
witk the tendered tone that ever man fpoke^-*^! kqpe &ot» 
y«rkk» iaid he*— — Yorkk reflied,. witk a look up, ^d 
geBfde Sneeze ef BugeAias'& kSndy^-^aad tkat was all^-— 
but it cut Eugenitts to the keart.— Come^r covze, Yonck, 
f ttotk £»genki»> wiping his eye^, and AixanKM^ag ftp tb« 
man wkbia bifli>— — - mx ^^^ i^» be comfiMie4^-4f( Mat 
£h thy fpitits and fortitude forfake thee at thiicykb yiAtn 
fdK>ii moft waatvft them ^--^-^bcr knows what Mfburcftt 
»r in Aon, and what the power of Godl may yet do for 
thee ^— YcB-kk laid his hand upon hh heart, tsdl gf Miy 
ihook his head ; for my part, continued Evgeniu^ crying 
bitterly as he uttered the words,— I declare I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee, and would gladly flatter my 
hopes, added Eugenius, cheering i»p his voice, tha't there 
is dill enough left of thee to make a biihop^-^^and that I 
inay live to ke it*— Ibe&ech thee, Eugeniuy 910th Yo* 
rkk,. taking oS hi& night-cap a& well aa he could with hif 
left band— —his right iUll being grafped dole in tha^ of 
Evg^iuv— ^I bdeecfa diee ta take aview of my kead.— 
I fee nothing tkat aik it, replied Eugetuut^ Then alas I 
my friend, find Yoricky let me tell you, tkat it isfo bruifed 
and mif-fhapened with- At blows whick have been Co nn« 
bandfbmely given me in the dark» that I might fay with 
Sancho Panca, that ftiould I recover, and *' mitres there- 
<* upon be fuffered to rain down from heaven as thick as 
'* hail, not one of them would fit it."— Yorick's laH 
Weath wa» hanging upon his trembling lips ready tp depart 
Z 2 as 
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as he uttered this ;— -^yet ftill it was uttered with ibme- 
thing of a Cervantic tone ; and as he fpoke it» Enge- 
hius could perceive a ftream of lambent fire lighted up for 
a moment in his eyes ;— ^faint pifture of thofe flaihes of 
his fpirit, which (as Shakefpear faid of his anceftor) were 
wont to iet the table in a roar I 

£u c B N I ITS was convinced from this^ that the heart of his 
friend was broke; he fqueezed his hand^ ■ and then 
walked foftly out of the room^ weeping as he walked. Yo- 
rick followed Eugenius with his eyes to the door,*— -he 
then dofed them, a nd never opened them more. 

Hb lies buried in a comer of hi» church-yacd, under a 
pUdn marble flab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave of 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with no more than 
thefe three words of infciiption^ ferving both finr his epi« 
taph and elegy. 



Ala», poor YORICK! 



Teh times a day has Yorick's ghoft die confolatiou to 
hear his monumental infcription read over with fuch a va- 
riety of plaintive tones, as denote a general pity and efteem 
for him ; ' I a footway crofling the church-yard clofe by 
his grave, — not a pa^enger goes by without (lopping to 
cad a look upon it,— —and ^ghing as he walks on, 
Alas, poor YORICK! 

Sterns. 
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CHAP, III4 
TheBEGGAR'sPETITI ON. 

TJ ITY the ibrrdws of a poor old man,- 

-*• Whofe trembling limb$ have borne him to your door, 

Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft ipan. 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your ftore. 

Thefe tatter'd cloaths my poverty befpeak, ... 

Thefc hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years j 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon houfe, ere&ed on the riflng ground^ 
With tempting afpefl drew me from my road; 
For Plenty there a refidence has found, 
And Grandeur a niagni£cent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morfel of their breads 
A pamperM menial drove me from the door 
To feek a ihelter in an humbler ihed. 

Oh ! take me to your hofpitable dome ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing' is the cold I 
Short is my paiTage to the friendly tomb. 
For I am poor and mi(erably old.. 

Should I reveal the fources of my grief. 
If foft humanity e'er touch'd your breaft^ 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relieff 
And tears of Pity wookl not berepreft. 

Z 3 Heaveft 
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Heaven fends misfortanes ; why fhould we repine ? 
^Tis Heaven has broight me to the ftaU yoa fee | 
And yionr condition may be foon like mine^ 
The child of borrow and of Mifery. 

« 
A little farm was my j>aternallot| 
Then like the lark i fprightly hail*d the morn ^ 
But ah ! oppreflion forced me from my cot. 
My cattle dy'd» and blighted was. my corn. 

My daughter^ once the comfort of iny age^^ 
LurM by a villain from her native home. 
Is caft abandoned on the world^-s wide flage« 
And dooiii'd in fcanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, fweet foother of nay carel 
Struck with lad anguifh at the fterii decrCB, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a vi^m to de^air. 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me. 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man« 

Whpfe trembling limbs hav« borne him to your^oor^^ 

Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft (pan. 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your flore. 

C M A P.. IV* 

ELEGY ON TH« ©EATfi'Of ah vvtosirv^KA^n 
L.A>Dr. 

WHAT beck'jisng;gfaQi^»ain^AeliocMig)it^^^ 
Invites my tfleps, dnd tpAas no ^yondsr -^adip 9 
'Tis (he 1-^bfit^hy that -bleeding >bdfom gor^, 
"V^hy dimly gleams.^ nafienasytfivovd^ 

Ok 
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Oh ever beauteotn, ever friendly ! tell. 
Is it, in heav'o a crime ^oJove too well i 
To bear too tender, or too ^nn a hearty 
To ad a Lover's or a -RoBian'^ part i 
Is there no bright j^everfion in the iky. 
For thofe \(vho greatly think, et bravely die ? 

Why bade ye elfe, ye powVs ! her foul afpirt 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire? 
A mbition fif>ft fjpr ung from your bleft abodel i 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it ilows. 
And in the breads of Kings and Heroes glows. 
.Moil fouls, 'tis trite, but |>eep out once aa age^ 
Dull fulien prisi'ners in the body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, that burn .a length of years 
Ufelefs, unfeen, as kinps in fepuidif es ; 
Like Eaftern Kings « kzy •ftate tkey keep, 
And> clofe confin'd to theil* own palace, Heep* 

From thefe peHi^ (ere nature bade jier die) 
Fate fnatch'd her «8f ly to the pitying iby. . 
As into air the purer fpirks €oiw« 
And fep'rate £r6m their ikindMd dregs bebw f 
So ilew the foill to its congenial plaoe^ 
Nor left one virtue to redeen her race. 

Bat thou, fd\k guardian of a charge too good, 
Thoo, mean de£»rter of tliy brother's blood I 
See on thefe ruby lips the tr^nlbling breath, 
Thefe cheeks, now fading at the blaft of death ; 
Cold is that bseaft which wamt'd the; world before. 
And thofe love-darting «yes mUft roll no more-. 
Thus, if Eternal Joftice rales the ball, 
Tbns ihall your wives, and thus year children fall : 

2 4 Oft 
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On all the line a Hidden Tengeance waits. 
And freqaenc hearfes ihall beiiege your gates. 
There pafTengers (hall ftand, and pointing fay, 
(While the long fan'rals blacken all the way) 
Lo the(e were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel'd. 
And cursi^'d wkh hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unla^ented pafs the proud away. 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So perilh all^ 4hofe breaft ne'er learn'd to glow* 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh ever injured fhade !) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpdid? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeltic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghofl, or grac'd thy mournful biec : 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compps'd ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd. 
By flrangers honpar'd, and by Arangers mourn'd. 
What tho' no friends in fable weeds appear. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the publiq ihow ? 
What tho' no weeping Loves thy aihes grace, 
Ner poliih'd marble emulate thy face / 
What tho' no iacred earth allow thee room. 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb I 
Yet fhall thy grave' with rifing flow'rs be dreft. 
And the gr.een turf lie lightly on thy breaft: 
There fliall the. morn her earlieft tears beftow. 
There the firii rofes of the year fliajl blow ; 
While Angels with their iilver wings o'erfhade 
The ground, now facred by thy relic^ues made. 



So 
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So peaceful refts, without a ftone, a name. 

What once had beauty^ titles^ wealthy and fame. 

How loyM> how honoured once* avails thee not;, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duU alone remains of thee, .... 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud fhall be I 

Poets thpmfelves muft fall, li|:;e thofe they fung. 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute th^ tuneful tongue* 
£v'n he, whofe foul now melti^ in mournful lays» . 
Shall ihortly want the gen'rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his cloiing eyes thy form fhall part. 
And the lail pang ihall tear thee from his heart; 
Life's idle bufinefs at one gafp be o'er. 
The Mufe forgot, and thou belov'd no more ! . 

Pqfi. 

CHAP. V. 
M O R N I N G H y M N. 

np HE SE are thy glorious work. Parent of good ! 
^ Almighty i thine this univerfal frame. 

Thus wond'rous fair ! thyfelf how wond'rous then ! 

Unfpeakable ! yfho iitt'ft above thefe heav'ns. 

To us inviiible, or dimly feen 

In thefe thy lowliefl works ; yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beypnd thought, and pow'r divine. 

Speak ye who bed can tell, ye fons of light. 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with fongs 

And choral fymphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heav'n. 

On earth join all ye creatures to-extol 

Him firfl, him laft^ him midft, and without end. 

Faireft 
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Faireft of ftara» tult in flie 4rmin -cf ingbt. 

If better <bOH belong «oc to tke ^d^wa. 

Sure pledge 4if4«y, tiMftcHMvtf'i dve fmlling mom ^ 

With thy bright drelce. fra&fehimintbjipfaere. 

While day arifes^ that-ftveethoor -ofpiiiDe. 

Thbtt fun, of thk great world both eye atrd fovA, 

. Acknowledge ^&m, thy greater ; ioxmd Ms praife 

In thy etecpat <oih^» 'both ^v4ieii ihou drmb^ft. 

And when high iioon ^haft gatn'd^ and When thou fall^ft. 

Moon that now fneets the orient fim, now ^y^ft 

With the £x'4 ^Ibn^ -fijfd "in Jtheir ori that 'fixes ; 

And ye fiv)p>«ihar wandering -fires^ thfrt more 

In myftic dance not ,«itko«t ^ft^g^ ^eiband 

His praife^ who autf lordarkoeis ^VA -vp fight » 

AifV and ye elements, the eldeft birth 

Of nature's womb> that in qnaternion run 

Perpetual circle^ mmltiform^ ^andmix^ 

And noariib allithisgs ; let yow c^felefs c^an^i 

Vary to our great Maker ftill new praife. 

Ye miAsimdrexhalft^^ii* tkatiSKmnf^ 

From hill or ftwAomg Ifatke, jloflcf jot ffrey^ 

Till the^fttB paint^^ncmr flsocytikirts wiek^gol^y 

In honour to Ac jRcrU^ great Author ^k, 

Whether to deck with cloude A* <pnco1oirrV! fky. 

Or wet the thiefty easnAk «4€h falling ^Ihowers, 

Rifmg or :£ftUifig ^U advaojoe ikis pra^ife. 

Hispraife^ yeiiilipfds^ that from four quarters Blow, * 

ISreathe ieft or joud; and 'W«ve your 'tops, ye-ptnes^ 

With every pl^ot* in rfign .of woriblp ^ivwFe. 

Fountains, and yt, itimt warhlt;, as ye ilow, % 

Melodious murmurs, yi;arbling lime his praile. 

Join voices all ye lining ibuls ; yeibfrds. 

That 
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That finging up to lieaven»gate nA^iid, 

Pear on your wings Mii in ^oar soies Jiis fraife* 

Ye tl^at in ivaters glide, 9Mi ye tiMit walk 

The earth, and ftart;«ly tread. Or Jowly a'eq>| 

Witnefs if I be iileQ^ daorR or even. 

To hill or yalley, foni^taiia or fr^il^ Aade, 

Made vocal by my fong, .^nd taught lus praifir, 

(fail, univerKal Lordj !he l>o<HifieoBa tflttl 

Tq give us only ^ood; aM if iAte mght ^ 

Have gather'd aj^ght of eviU or coMOidi^d^ 

Pifperfe it, as now light 4ifp«ls the djuk« 

MnuToir^ 

C H A P- VI. 
§ATAN»s SOLI L O Q^U Y. 

1^ THOU that, witfi furpafSTrg gtery crown**d, 
^^ Look'H from Ay fole dominion ffke the god 
Of this new woild ; at whofe fight «ll the itars 
Hide Aeir di^in1ih*a 4ieads ; td thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, send add thy name, 

fun, to tell i!hee how Iliate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what fiate 

1 fell, how glorious once abovii thy fphere ; 
Tin pride, and woife ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heav'n agaSnfl heaven's matdhlefs 'King. 
Ah, wherefore ? he defervVl no fuch return 
From me, whom<he created ivhat } was 

In that bright eminence, and with his goo4 
Upbraided none ; nor Was his fervice^hard. 
What could be lefs, than to afford him praife. 
The eaiiell recompence, and pity him thanks. 

How 
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How dae ! yet all ^s good prov'd ill in me. 

And wrought bat malices lifted up (o high 

I Ydain'd fubjedtion^. and thought one ilep higher 

Would fet me'high^4« and in a moment quit 

The debt immenfe of etidlefs gratitude. 

So burdenfome, (HU paying, Sill to owe i 

Forgetful what from him I ftill receiv'd ; 

And underftood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ftill pays, at once 

Indebted and difcharged ; what burthen then ? 

O had his powVful deftiny ordain'd. 

Me fome inferior angel, I had ftood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had rais'd 

Ambition. Yet why not ? foihe other power 

As great might have afpir'd, and me though mean 

Drawn to his part ; but other pow'rs as great 

Fell not^ bi|t (land unihaken, fromwithin - . 

Or from withoijt, to all temptations a|•II^*d, 

Hadft thou the fame free will and pow'r to ftand ? 

Thou hadft. Whom haft thou then, or what t' accufci^ 

But Heav'n's free love, dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accursed, fince lov^ or hajt^j . . 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe.^ 

Nay, curs'd be thou ;, finc;jp againft his thy wllji . , 

Chofe freely what it now fo juftly rues^ 

Me miferable ! which way fhall I fly . 

Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair ? 

Which way I fly^is hell ^ my felf am hell ; , 

And, in the lo^eft deep, a lower deep 

Still threat'ning t;o devour me opens wide,. 

To which the hell I fuffer feems a heaven. 

O then at laft relent : is, there no place 

Left 
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Left for repentance, none fof pardon left f 

None left but by fubmiffion ; and that word 

Difdain forbids me, and my dread of fhame 

Among the fpirits beneath, whom 1 fedac'd 

With other promifes, and other vaunts. 

Than to fubmit, boailing I could fubdue 

Th* Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of hell: 

With diadem and fceptre high advanc'd. 

The lower ftill I fall, only fupreme 

In mifery : . fuch joy ambition finds. ^ 

But iay I could repent, and could obtain> 

By a£l of grace, my former ftate ; how fbon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfay ' 

What feign'd fubmiflion fwore ! eafe would recant 

Vows made' in pain, as violent and void : 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc*d fo deep : 

Which would but lead us to a worfe relapfc. 

And heavier fall : fo fhould I purchafe dear 

Short intermiflion, bought with double fmart. 

This knows my punifher : therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded <hus, behold inftead 

Of us outcail, exil'd, his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewel hope, and with hope farcwel fear, 

Farewel remorfe ; all good to me is loft ; 

Evil be thou my good : by thee at leaft 

pivided empire with heaven's King I hold. 

By 
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By thee tnd mpte iban half pet liaps wlQ i eiga ; 
At flum ere le»f « aa4 that aiew irorld, fliali know. 

CHAP. VIL 
JUBAakdSTPHAX. 

JvB. QYFHAX^rje/to Meet tfee thus akme. 

1^ I have obfianr'd ef late thj looka are bU'tt, 
O'ercaft with 'gloomy caves a^d HdBoubokt ; 
Then tell me, Syphax, r-coajnve thee tell me,. ' 

What are the thoughts that knit thy broar i& hawmf, \ 

And turn thine eyes^ thaf coldly oa thy pince ? j 

Syph. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thooghtt^ 4 

Or carry fmilef and Amfbine in my face» 
When difeonfent fl» heavy at my heart i 
I have ii!ot yet fc much the Roman in au. 

JuB. Why doft thoa caft oat firch uBgeK'iws tenor 
Againft the lords and ftivVeigns of the worlds 
Doft thoo not fee mankind fall down before them. 
And own the &sree of their foperior virtue f 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Ahic, 
Amidft our barren rocks, and borniag fands. 
That does net tremble at the Rogian name ? 

Syph. Gods f whereas the wordi that fets this people up ^ 

Above your own Nnmidia's tawny foni? 
Do they with tougher finews bend the bow? 
Or flies the jav'Hn fwifter to its asark. 
Launched from the vigouf of a Roman arm ? 
Who like oar aaive Afriean inftrQ£ks 
The £ery fteed, and trains him to his hand f 
Or gaides in troosj! th' em1>aitled elephant, 

Loaden 
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Loaden witfe wstf ? Tkefisr, theft are artSy a^£ pna«e, 
In which your Zama docs neiviloop td Rone. 

Jtr*. Tlleft aU are vkfttcs ^f a meaaey raiik^ 
Perfedions that aro pl^'d in bones and aerve^ 
A Roman foul is best oa higher view»: 
To civilize the rude' mtpoliOi'd w^ld» 
To lay it uncbir the leilraiinC olla#8 ;. 
To make man oiild;^ aiid fbciatbk to man t. 
To caltivatc the wUd Ueentioaai favage 
With wifdoifr^ di&ipline» aid lib'ral; arts ; 
Th' embelliihment&of life : Ylrtues like th/aCo, 
Make haman natUFe fhiae^ reform the ibal>. 
And break our fiexe barbarian» into men. 

Syph. Patience, jaft Heavens I — ^Excnfii aa old man's 
warmth. 
What are theie wond'roas civilizing arts» 
This Roman pi^ifii, and this fmooth behavioupj 
That render man thus fra£bble and taMne ? 
Are they not only to difguife onf paffiens^ 
To fet our looks: at vari^kCe with our thoii^Sir 
To check the ilarts and fallies of the foul. 
And break ofF all its commerce with the tongue ? 
In ihonf Co chaage us inu> other cfea^ures. 
Than what onr natere and the gods deiign'd us ? 

JvB. To (bike thee diiAb i t«rn up thy eye« to Cato \ 
Thdre niay'ft thou fte to whs^ a godlike height 
The Ronlan virtnes lift up mortal man. 
While good, and juft^ and anxious for his fviende. 
He's ftill feverdy bent agai»ft hiafelf ; 
Renouncing^ deep, and reft, andfbod^ andeafe^ 
He ftrives with thirft and hunger,, toil and betat : 
And when his fortune fets before him sil 

3 The 
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The pomps and pleafures that his ibal can wifh> 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Syph. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverfes our vail Numidian defer ts 
In queil of prey^ and lives upon his bow. 
But better pradlifes thefe boa(led virtues. 
-Coarfe are his meals^ the fortune of the chafe, 
Amidft the running ftream he flakes his thirft. 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 
On the firfl friendly bank he throws him down^ 
Or reils his head upon a rock till morn : 
Then rifes frefh, purfues his wonted game. 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaft, or an untailed fpring, 
BleiTes his ftars, and thinks it luxury. 

JuB. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice. 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe ; 
Where fhall we find the man that bears afilidtionj^ 
Great and majeflic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Heav'ns ! with what flrength, what fteadinefs of mind. 
He triumphs in the midfk of all his fufPrings ! 
How does he rife againft a load of woes. 
And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him 1 

Syph. 'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtinefs of foul : 

I think the Romans call it^oicifm. 

Had not your royal father thought fo highly 

Of Roman virtue, and of Gato's caufe. 

He had not fall'n by a flave's hand, inglorious : ' 

Nor would his fli^ughter'd army now have lain 

On 
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On Afric fands disfigur'd with their wounds. 
To gorge the wolves and yultures of Numidia. 

JuB. Why doft thou call my forrows up afrefti ? 
My father's name brings tears into mine eyes. 

Syph. Oh, that you'd profit by youi- father's ills ! 

JuB. What wottld'fl thou have me do? 

SrPH. Abandon Cato. 

Jub; Syphax, I fhould be more than twice an orphan 
By fuch a lofs* 

SypH. Ay, thcre*i5 thfe tie that bindsyou ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I fay* 

JuB. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate ; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 
Left it ftould take more freedom than I'll give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 
Alasr he*s dead I but can you e'er forget 
' The tender ibrrows and the pangs of nature^ 
The fond embraces, and repeated ble£Lngs, 
Which you drew from him in your lafl farewel ? 
Still muft I cheriih the dear, fad remembrance, , 
At once to torture, and to pleafe my foul. 
*rhe good old ILing at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brim full of tears) then iighing cry'd^ 
Pr'y thee be careful of my fon !— — His grief 
Sweird up fo high, he could not utter more. 

JuB. Alas, the ilory melts away my foul* 
That beft of fathers 1 how ihaU I difcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

SrPH. By laying up his counfels in your heart« 

A a JuB» 
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JuB. His coanfels bade me yield to thy direftions ; 
Then» Syphax, chide me in feverefl terms> 
Vent all thy paffion, and Til Hand its fhock^ > 
Calm and unruffled' as a fummer fea^ 
When not a breath of wind flies o*er its ftirface. 

Syph. Alas, mj prince, Pd guide yoa to your fafcty ! 

JuB. I do believe thou wouldft; but tell me how? 

Syph. Fly from the fate that folloWs Cxfar's foes. 

JuB. My father fcorn'd to do it. 

Syph. Ahd therefore dy'd. 

JuB. Better to die ten thoufand deaths^ 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph. Rather fay you love. 

JuB. Syphax, I've promised to preferve my temper j 
tVhy wilt thou urge me to confefs a flame . 
I long have ftifled, and would fain conceal ? 

Syph. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
*Tis eafy to divert and break its force : 
Abfence might cure it, or a iecond millreis 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama*s royal court 
Have faces flufh^d with more exalted charms ; 
The fun that rolls his chariot e'^er their heads. 
Works up more fire and colour in their checks : 
Were you with thefe, my prince, you'd ibon forget 
The pale, uni-ipen'd beauties of the North. 

JuB. *Tis not a fet of features, or complexion. 
The tin£lure of a fkin that I admire. 
Beauty foon grows familiar 'to the lover. 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the feiiie. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her fex: 
True, ihe is fair (Oh, how divinely fair!) 

Sut 
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But dill the lovely maid improves her cliarmsj 
With inward greatnefs, unaiFefted ,wifdom> 
And fandlity of manners. Cato's foul 
Shines out in tw^ry thing fhe ads or fpeaks. 
While winning mildnefs and attradlive fipilcs 
Dwell in her .looks, and with becoming grace 
Stften the rigour of her father's virtues. 
Stph. How does your tongue grow wanton inherprai(e ! 

Cato. 

CHAP. VIII. 
CATO's SOLILO CLU Y, 

T T nluft be fo— Plato, thou reafon'ft well— 

•*" Elfe whence this pleating hope, this fond defire. 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this fecret dread, and inward horror^ 

Of falling into nought? Why ihrinks the foul ^ 

Back on herfelf, and Parties at defbudion ? 

*Tis the Divinity that IHrs within us ; 

•Tis Heav'n itfelf that points out an hereafter^ 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleating, dreadful, thought ! 

Thro? what variety of untry'd being. 

Thro' what new fcenes and changes maft w^ pafs f 

The wide, th' unboiinded profpedl lies before me^ 

But ihadows, clouds, and darknefs, reft upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Thro' all her works) he muft delight in virtqe; 

And that which he delights in, muil be happy. 

A a 2 But 
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I 

Bat when? or where? — This world was made for Caefarj^ 

I'm weary of conjedures— 'this muft end ^m. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. — My death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs^me I (hall never die. 

The foul, fecur'd in her exigence, fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point : 
The ilars (hall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature iink in years ; 
But thou (halt flourifh in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crulh of worlds. 

Cato, 

CHAP. IX. 
SOUTHAMPTON and ESSEX. 

Officer. Ti yf Y Lord, 

IVX We bring an order for your execution,. 
And hope yoa are prepar'd ; for you mttft di^ 
This very hour. 

South. Indeed! the time is fudden ! 
Ess. Is death th' event of all my fiatter'd hope ? 
Falfe Sex ! and Queen more perjur'd than them all ! 
But die I will without the lead complaint. 
My fool fhall vaniih filent as the dew, 
!Attraded by the fun from verdant fields. 
And leave? of weeping flowers — Come, my dear friend. 
Partner in fate, give me thy body in 
Thefe faithful arms, and O now let me tell thee. 
And you, my Lords, and Heaven my witnefs too, 

I have 
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I have no weight, no heavinefs on my foul. 
But that Pve Ipft my deareft friend his life. 

Souths And I proteft, by the fame powers divine. 
And to the world,^ 'th all my happin^fs. 
The greatefl blifs jny mind yet e'er enjoy'd. 
Since we niuft die, my Lord, to die together. 

Officer. The Queen, my Lord Southampton, has been 
pleas'd 
To grant particular mercy to your perfon ; 
And has by us fen t you a reprieve from death. 
With pardon of your treafons, and commands 
You to depart immediately from hence* 

South. O my unguarded foul ! Sure never was 
A nan with mercy wounded fo before ! 

Ess. Then I am loofe to fteer my wand'ring voyage j 
Like a bad veffel that has long been crofl. 
And bound by adverfe winds, at laft gets liberty. 
And joyfully makes all the fail fhe can, 
To reach its wilhM.fbr port— Angels proteft 
The Queen, for her my chiefeft prayers (hall be. 
That as in time Ihe has fpar'd my noble friend. 
And owns. his crimes worth mercy, may fhe ne*cir 
Think fo of me too late when I am dead 
Again, Southampton, let me hold thee fail. 
For *tis my laft embrace. 

South. O be lefs kind, my friend, or move lefs pity, 
Or I fliall fink beneath the weight of fadnefs ! 
I weep that I am doom'd to liv* without you. 
And fhould have fmil'd to fhare the death of EfTex. 

^ss. O fpare this tendernefs for one that needs it. 
For her that I commit to thee, 'tis all that I 
Can claim of my Southampton— O my wife ! ' 

A a 3 Methinks 
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Methinks that very name fhoald Hop thy pity. 
And make thee covetoas of all as loft 
That is not meant to her — ^be a kind friend ' 
To her, as we have been to one another ; 
Name not the dying Eflex to thy Queen, 
Left it ihould coft a tear, nor e'er offend her. 

South. O Hay, my Lord, let me have one word more 5 
One laft farewel, before the greedy axe 
Shall part my friend, my only friend from me. 
And E^ex from himfelf — I khow not what 
Are caird the pangs of death, .but fure I am 
I feel an agony that's worfe than deat h ■ ■ 
Parewel. 

Ess. Why, that's well faid— Farewel to thee— ^ 
Thfen let us pai:t, juft like two travellers. 
Take diftant paths, only this difference is. 
Thine is the lohgeft, mine the fliorteft way 
Now let me go— if there's a throne in heaven 
For the moil brave of men a&d beftof friends, 
I will befpeak it for Southampton. 

South. And I, while I have life, will hoard thy memory : 
When I am dead, we then (hall meet again. 

Ess. Till then, Farewel. 

South. Till then, Farewel, 

Earl 07 Essfx^ 

CHAP. X. 

JAFFIER AND PIERRE. 

Jaff. 13 Y" Heav'n, you ftir not, 

I muft be heard; I mufl: have leave to fpeak : 
Thou haft -difgrac'd me^ Pierrp, by a vile blov^: 

Ha4, 
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Had not a dagger done thee nobler juftice ? 

But ufe me as thou wilt, thou can'il not wrong mc. 

For I am fallen beneath the bafed injurieis; 

Yet look upon me with an ey« of mercy. 

With pity and with charity behold me ; 

Shut not thy heart againft a friend's repentance; 

But, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee^ 

Liften with mildnefs to my fupplications. 

Pier. What whining monk art thou? what holy cheat, 
That'would'ft incroach upon my credulous ears. 
And cant^^il thus vilely I hence 1 I know thee not, 
Jaff. Not know me> Pierre !. 
PiBR. No, know thee not; what art thou.? 
Jafp. Jaffier, thy friend, thy once lov'd, valued friend ! 
Tho* now defervMly fcorn'd, and us'd moft hardly. 

Pier. Thou }afH.er ! thou my once lov*d, valu'd friend! 
By heav'ns thou ly'il ; the man fo call'd my friend. 
Was generous, honeft, faithful, juil, and valiant. 
Noble in mind, and in his perfon lovely. 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart : 
But thou a wretched, bafe, falfe, worthlefs coward. 
Poor even in foul, and loathfome in thy afpeft : ^^ 

All eyes muil fhun thee, and all heairts deteft thee* 
Prithee avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, 
Xiike ibmething baneful, that my. nature's chilPd at. 

Jaff. I have not wrong'd thee, by thefe tears I have not. 
But ftill am hqneft, true, and hope too, valiant ; 
My mind ftill full of thee, therefore ftill noble. 
Let not thy eyes* then ihun me, nor thy heart 
Deteft me utterly : Oh ! look upon me. 
Look back and fee my fad, finceve fubmifiion ! 
How my heart fwellsi as e'en 'twould buril my bofom ; 

A a 4 F«nd 
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Fond of its goal, and labouring to be at thee; 
What fhall 1 do ? what fay to make thee hear me ? 

Pier. Haft thott not wrong'd me ? dar'ft thou call thyfelf 
That once lov'd valu'd friend of mine. 
And fwear thou haft not wrong'd me ? Whence thefe chains ? 
Whence the' vile death, which I may meet this moment ? 
Whence this difhonour, but from thee, thou falfe one ? 
- Jaff. All's true; yet grantone thing, and I've d<Mic 
adcing. 

Pier. What's that? 

Jaff. To take thy life on fuch conditions 
The council-have propos'd: thou and thy friend 
May yet live long, and to be better treated. 

Pier. Life! afk my life I confefs ! record myfelf 
A villain for the privilege to breathe. 
And carry up and down this cur fed city 
A difcontented and repining fpirit. 
Burden fonie to itfelf, ^ few years longer. 
To lofe it, may be at laft, in a lewd quarrel 
For feme new friend, treacherous and falfe as thou art ! 
No, this vile world and I have long been jangling. 
And cannot part on better terms than now. 
When only men like thee are fit to live in*t* 

Jaff: By all that's juft — — 

Pier. Swear by fome other powers. 
For thou haft broken that facred oath too lately. 

Jaff. Then by that helll merit. Til not leayc th^e^ 
Till to thyfelf at leaft thou'rt reconciled. 
However thy refentment deal with me. 

Pier. Not leave me ! 

Jaff. No ; thou Ihalt not force me froni ihtt^ 
Ufe me reproachfully, and like a flaye if 
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Tread on lue, bu£Fet me, heap wrongs on wronj«, 
On t^y poor head; I'll bear it all with patience; 
I'll weary out thy moft friendly cruelty : 
I^ie at thy feet andkifs *em, tho' they fpurn me. 
Till wounded by my fufferings thou relent, 
And raife. me to thy arms with dear forgivenef»« 

Pier. Art thou not-^p— • 

Jaff. What? ;, 

PjER. A traitor? 

-Jaff. Yes. 

Pier. A villain? 

Jaff. Granted, 

Pier. A coward, a moft fcandalous coward, 
Spiritlefs, void of honour, one who has fold 
Thy everiafting fame for fhamel^is life ? 

Jaff. All, all, and more, much more: my faults are 
numberlefs. 

Pier. And would'ftthouhave me live en term like thine^ 
]3afe as thou'rt falfe— k^-* 

Jaff. No ; *tis to me that's granted t 
The fafety of thy life was all I aim'd at. 
In recompence for faith and trufl fa broken. 

Pier. I fcom it more, becaufe preferv'd by thciJ; - 
And as when firfl my fooliih heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, fought thee in thy miferies, 
RelievM thy wants, and rais'd thee from thy ilate 
Of wretchednefs, in which thy fate had plung'd thee. 
To rank thee in my lift of noble friends ; 
All I receiv'd, in furcty for thy truth, 
Were unregarded oaths, and this, this dagger. 
Given with a worthlefs pledge thou fince haft fioPn : 
^p ( f^&qrp it back to thee again ; 

Swearing 
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Swearing by all thofe powers which thoa haft violated^ 
Never from this cars'd hour to hold commanioo, 
Friendihip, or interefl wich thee, tho' onr years 
Were to exceed thofe limited the world. 
Take it Farewel, for now I owe thee nothing. 

Jaff. Say thoa wilt live then. 

Pier. For my life, difpofe of it 
Jnft as thoa wilt, becaufe 'tis what I'm tir'd with. 

Jaef. Oh Pierre! 

Pier. No more. 

Jaff. My eyes won't loofe the fight of thee. 
Bat langaiQi after thine, and ache with gating* 

Pier. Leav£ me — ^Nay, then tha«, thas I throw th^e 
from me ; 
And curfes, great as is thy fa}iehood, caibch thee. 

VENICE PR£S|iRyEDft 

CHAP. XL 
EDWARD AND WARWICK. 

Edw. T E T me have no inU'uclers ; above all, 
•^^ Keep Warwick from my fight—— 

Enter Warwick, 

War. Behold him here; 
No welcome guefl^ it feems, unlefs I aik 
My lord of Suffolk's leave — there wa? a tiipe 
When. Warwick wanted, not his aid to gain 
Admiffion here. 

Edw. There was a time, perhaps. 
When Warwick more defir'd, and nouore— defcrv'd it% 

WA4t. Never; I've been a foolUh faithful flave; 
All my bed years, the morning of my liie, 

\ . ' Hath 
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Hath been devoted to your fervice : what 
Are now the fr oits ? Disgrace and Infamy ; 
My fpotlefs name, which never yet the breath 
Qf calumny had^ tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at : but 'tis fit 
Who truft in princes, Ihould be thus rewarded. 

£dw. I thought, my lord^ I had full well rep9j*4 
Your fcrvices with. honours, wealth, and pow> 
Unlimited : thy all.dire£i:ing hand 
Guided in fecret ev^ry latent wlieel 
Of government, and mov'd the whole machines 
Warwick was all in all, and powVlefs £dwa|*4 
Stood like a cypher in the great account. 

War. Who gave that cypher worth, and fcated thecl 
On England's throne ? . Thy undiilinguiih'd name 
Had rotted in the duft from whence it /prangs 
And moulder'd in oblivion, had not WarwicI^ 
Dug from its fordid mine the ufelefs ore, 
^nd ^mp'd it with a diadem. Thou know^A 
This wretched country, doom'd, perhaps, like RomCjJ 
To fall by its own felf-dellroying hand. 
Toft for fo many years in the rough fea 
Of civil difcord, but for me had perifh'd* 
In that diftrefsful hour I feiz'd the helm. 
Bade the roqgh waves fubfide in peace, and fteer^d 
Your (hatter'd veiTel fafe into the harbour. 

You may defpife, perhaps, that ufelefs aid 
Which you no longer want ; but know, proud youth, 
Jle who forgets a friend, deferves a foe. 

Edw. Know too, reproach for benefits receiv'd 
Pays ev'ry debt, and cancels obligation. 

^Ai. Why, that in<ked is frugal honefiy^ 

A thrifty 
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A thrifty iaving knowledge : wben the debt 
Grows barden(bme> and cannot be difchargM, 
A fpange will wipe oat all, and coil you nothing. 

Edw. When you have counted o'er the numerous train 
Of mighty gifts your bounty laviih'd on me, 
Yqu may remember next the injuries 
Which I have done you ; let me know them all. 
And I will make you ample fatisfa^on. 

Wae. Thou canfb not ; thou haft robb'd me of a jewd 
It is not in thy power to reftore : 
1 was the ftrft, ihall future annals fay. 
That broke the facred bond of public truft 
And mutual confidence ; ambafTadors, 
In after times, mere inftruments, perhaps. 
Of venal itatefmen, fliall recal tny name 
To witnefs, that they want not an example. 
And plead my guilt, to fandify their own. 

Amid ft the herd of mercenary flaves 
That haunt your court, cou'd none be found but Warwick, 
To be the ihamelefs herald of a lie ? 

Edw. And wouldft thou turn the vile" reproach on me? 
If I have broke my faith, and ftain'd the name 
Of England, thank thy own pernicious coanfels 
That urg'd me to it, and extorted from me 
A cold confent to what my heart abhorr'd. 

War. I have been abus'd, infulted, and betray'd j 
My injur'd honour cries aloud for vengeance. 
Her wounds will never clofe ! 

Edw. Thcfe gufts of paffion. 
Will but inflame them ; if I have been right 
Inform'd, my lord, befides ihefe dang'rons fears 
Of bleeding honQur, you have other wounds 

As 
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As deep, tho' not fo fatal : fach perhaps 
As none bat fair Elizabeth can cure. 
War. Elizabeth! 
Edw. Nay, dart not, I have caufe 
To wonder moft : I little thought indeed 
When Warwick told me I might learn to love^ s 
He was himfelf fo able to inilrud me : 
But I've difcover'd alL— — 

War. And fo have I; . ' 

Too well I know thy breach of ifriendihip there^ 
Thy fraitlefs bafe endeavours to fupplant me. 

£dw. I fcorn it, Sir, — Elizabeth hath charms, ^ 
And I have equal right with you to admire them: 
Nor fee I ought fo god-like in the form, . 
So all-commanding in the name of Warwick, 
That he alone fhould revel in the charms 
Of beauty, and monopolize perfedion, 
I knew not of your love. 

War. By Heav'n *titf falfe ! 
You knew it all, and meanly took occafiouj 
Whilft I was bufy'd in the noble office. 
Your grace thought fit to honour me withal. 
To tamper with a weak unguarded woman. 
To bribe her paffions high, and bafely fteal 
A treafure which your kingdom could not purchaie.^ 
Edw. How. know yon that ? But be it as it ma^ 
I had a right, nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happinefs, the privilege 
To choofe the partner of ray throne and bed : 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Prerogative! what's that? the boaft of tyrants j 
A borrowed jewel, glitt'ring in the crown 

With 
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With ipecious luftre» lent bat to betray. 
You had it, fir^ and hold it-^from the pe<^le. 

Edwt. And therefore do I prize it ; I wou'd guard 
Their liberties, and they ihall ftrengthen mine : 
Bat when proad £i£tion, and her rebel crew, 
Infult their ^ov'reign, trample on his laws» 
And bid defiance to his pow'r, the people 
In juflice to themfelves> will then defend 
His caufe^ and vindicate the rights they gave. 

War* Go to your darling people, then ; for foon^ 
If I miftake not, *twill be needful ; try 
Their boafted xeal, and fee if one of them 
Will dare to lift his arm up in yonr caufe^ 
If I forbid them. 

£dw. Is it fo, my lord. 
Then mark my words : Pve been your flave too Iofig> 
And yoa have rul'd me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth know, proud peer, I am thy mailer^ 
And will be fo : 'the king, who delegates 
His pow'r to other's hands, but ill deferves 
The crown he wears. 

War. Look well then to your own ; 
It fits but loofely on your head ; for know^ 
The man who injur 'd Warwick, never pafs*d 
Unpunifli'd yet. 

Edw. Nor he who threatened Edward— 
You may repent it, Sir« — my guards there««*feize 
This traitor, and convey him to the Tow'r, 
There let him learn obedience* 

Earl of Warwick. 
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C H A P.^ XII. 
OR LAND d AND ADAM.' 

Grla. TXTHO's there? 

VV Adam. What! my young mailer f Ok 
xny. gentle xnader^ 
Oh, my fiveet mafter, O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland! Why, what makes you here? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why, do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, fbong,. and valiant? 
Why would you be fo fond to overcome 
The bony prifer of the humourous Duke ? 
Your praife is come ^oo fwiftly home before yauu 
Know you not, mafter, to fome kind of men 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies ? 
Nor more do your's ; your virtues^ gentle mafter^ 
Are fandilied and holy traitors to you. 
Oh, what a wo^Id is this^ when what is comely 
Invenoms him that bears it I 

Orla. Why, what's the matter? 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 
Come not within thefe doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother— (no ; no brother; yet thefon^" ■■ 
Yet not the fon ; I will not call him fon 
Qf him I was about to call his father,) 
Hath heard your praifes, and this night he nieaM 
To burn the lodging w^re you ufe to lic« 
And you.j|iichin it; if he fail of chat. 
He will have other means to cut you off; 
I overheard him» and his pradices : 

. ThU 
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This is no palace, this houfe is bat ft batchery j 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

O a L A . Why, whither, Adam, wouldft thou have me go t 

Adam. No matter whither, fo yoa come not here. 

O a L A • What would'ft thou have me go and beg my food f 
Or with a ba(^ and boifterous fword enforce 
A thievifh living on the common road ? 
This muft I do, or know not what to do t 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will fubjefl me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not fo ; I have five hundred crowns^ 
The thrifty hire I fav'd under your father. 
Which I did ftorc, to be my fofter-nurfe 
When fervice fhonld in my old limbs lie Iame» 
And unregarded age in corners thrown : 
Take that ; and he that doth the ravens feed« 
Yea, providently caters for the fp arrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! here is the gold. 
All this I give you, let me be your fervant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am flrong and luily ; 
For in my youtli I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did I with unbafkful forehead woo 
The means of weaknefs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lufty winter, 
Frofty, but kindly ; let me go with yon | 
I'll do the fervice of a younger man 
In all your bufinefs and neceflities* 

Or LA. Oh ! 'good old man, how Well in tile appears 
The conftant fervice of the antiq^ue world ; 
When fervice fwcat f©r duty, not for meed I 

Vhoa 
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Thoa art not for the faihion of thefe times> 
Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 
And liaving that do choak their fervice up 
Even with the having ; it is not fo with thee ; 
Buty poor old man^ thou prun'A a rotten tree^ 
That cannot fo much as a bloiTom yields 
In lieu of all thy pains and hulbandry. 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages fpent. 
We'll light upon fome fettled low content. 

Adam. Mailer, go on ; and I will follow thee 
To the laft gafp, ^ith truth and loyalty ; 
From feventeen years till now, almoft faurfcpre^ 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At feventeen years, many their fortunes feek. 
But at fourfcore, it is too late a week ; 
Yet fortune cgnnot recompenfe me better 
Thai^ to die well, and not my mailer's debtor* 

Shakespear. 

CHAP. xiir. 
SCROOP AND RICHARD. 

gjCROOP^ AyT ORE health and happi^ef^ betide my Liege, 
lyX Than cap my car^- tun*d tpngue deliver him I 
K. Rich. Mine ear is open, and fny heart prepar'd; 
The wcM-il is wo/ldly lofs thou canfl unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom loft ? Why, 'twas my care ; 
And what lofs is it, to be rid of ^are ^ 
Strives Boli .gbroke to be as great as we t 
(jreater he ihall not be i if he ferve God^ 
Wi^'lji ferye him too, and be his fellow fo* 
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Revolt our fubjcfts ? That vlre cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to Qod, as well as us. 
Cry woe, deflruftion, roin, lofs, decay; 
The word is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your Highnefs is fo a^m'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unfeafonable ftormy day. 
Which makes the filver rivers drOwn their fliores. 
As if the world were all diflbiv'd to tears; 
So high above his limits fwells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, cov'ring your fearful land 
With hard bright fteel, and hearts more hard than ft«I, 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairlefs fcalps 
Againft thy Majefty ; boys, with Women's voices. 
Strive to fpe^k big, and clafp their female joints 
In ftifF unwieldy arfhs, agaixifl tfcy crown. 
The very beadfmdn learn to bend their b#ws 
Of double-fatal yew, againft thy ftatfe : 
Yea, diftaif- Women manage rufty bills. 
Againft thy feat both young and old rebel. 
And all goes worfe than I havepowV to tell. 

K. Rich. T60 Well, too welK thoii tell'ft aUle fo ilK 
Where is the Earl of Wiltfhire ? where is Bagot ? 
"What is become tif Bofhy > Whefe is Green ? 
^-^No matter where ; of coffitfdrt no man fpeak.** 
Let's talk of graves^ of iror ms, and epitaphs, 
Intake dtjft our paper,- and with rainy eyes 
Write foiir&W on the bofont of the earth ! 
Let's chufe executors, and talk of wills ; 
And yet not fo— : — for what can we bequeath. 
Save our depofed bodies to thfc grdund ? 
Our lands, our Hves, stnd all, are BdingBrokc'i, 

AU 
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And nothing can we call our own, but death : 
And that fmall model of the b^ren earth. 
Which ferves as pafte and cover to our bonef« 
For heav'n's fake, let us fit upon the ground^ 
And tell fad flories of the death of Kings ; 
How fome have been depo^'d, fome flain in war 5 
jSomjp haunted by the ghofl: (hey difpofTefs'd ; 
Some poifonM by their wires, fome fleeping kill'd ; 
All murdered,— For within the hollow crown* 
That' rounds the mortal temples of a King^ 
Keeps Death his cou)-t ; and there the antic fits^ 
Scoffing his flate, and grinning at hl$ pomp $ 
Allowing him a breath, A little fcene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks : 
. Jnfufing him with felf and vain conceit. 
As if this fleih which walls about our life> 
Were brafs impregnable ; and, humoured thts^ 
Comes at the laft, and with a little pin 
^ores thn)iigh bis caftle walls, and farewel King I 
Cover your heads* and mock not fleib and blood 
With folemn rev'rence ; throw away refpe^. 
Tradition, form, and cerexnonious duty. 
For you have but miftook me all this while. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you ; 
Tafle grief, need friends, like you : fubjeQed thu$. 
How can you fay to me I ap a King? 

SHAK-^spiAa. 
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CHAP.' XIV. 
HOTSPUR AND GLEN6OWER. 

Glen. Q IT, coufin, Percy; fit, good coufia Hotfpur; 

^ For, by that name, as oft as Lancafler 
Doth fpeak of you, his cheek looks pale ! and with 
A fifing figh, he wifheth you in heav'n. 

Hot. And you in hell, as often as he heara 
Owen Glcndower fpoke of. 

Glen. J blame him not : at my nativity. 
The front of heaven was full of fiery fiiapes. 
Of burning crefiets : know that, at my birth. 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 

Hot. So it would have done 
At the fame feafon if your mother's cat 
Had kitten 'd, though yourfclf had ne'er been born. 

Glen. I fay, the earth did ihake whon I was born. 

Hot. I fay, the earth then was not of my mind; 
If you fuppofe, as fearing you, it fhook. 

Glen. The heav'ns were all on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth fhook to fee the heav'ns on &i9^ 
And not in fear of your nativity, 
Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ftrange eruptions ; and the teeming eartl^ 
Is with a kind of colick pinch'd and vex'd. 
By the imprifoning of unruly wind . 
"^'ithin her womb ; which for enlargement ftriving. 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Jligh tow'rs and mofs-grown fleeples. At your birth. 
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Our grandam earthy with this di-ftemperature. 
In paffion fhook. 

Glen. Coufin^ of many men 
I do not bear thefe croffings : give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my birth 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery Ihapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clam'rous in the frighted fields : 
Thefe figns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
-And all the courfes of my life do fhew, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, dipt in with the fea. 
That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 
Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's fon. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think there is no man fpeaks better Welch. 

Glen. I can fpeak Englifh, Lord, as well as you^ 
For I was train'd up in the Englifh court : 
Where, being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Englifti ditty, lovely well. 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never feen in you. 

Hot. Marry, and I'm glad of it with all my heart;^ 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew ! 
Than one of thefe fame metre-ballad mongers ! 
I'd rather hear a brazen candleftick turn'd. 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree. 
And that would nothing fet my teeth on edge, 
Nothing fo much as mincing poetry ; 
'Tis like the forc'd gait of a Ihuffling nag^*—— 

S b 3 CiiUv: 
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Glen. And I can call fpirits froai th« vafty deep* 
Hot. Why, fa can I, or ib can any m^n :' 

But will they cozne when you do «ali for tli^m? 

Glen, Why, I ca« teach tb«e to command the davif. ' 
Hot. And I can teach thee» coss^^ to &anie tho de^U, 

By telling truth ; Till trutb andjbame tht de<vtk--^-^^ 
If thou haf! pow'r to raife him, bring him hither^ 

And ril be fwom, I've pow'r t« fliame hira hence. 

Oh* while you Kve, TeU truth And Jhame the dennJ. 

CHAP. XV. 
MOfSPUR RBADiNo A LETTER. 

• *' T^ ^^ '^^ "**"® ^^'^ P^^^» °*y Lord, I conld be well 
^^ contented to be there, in refpedl of the lore Ibear 
•' your houfe." He could be coDteiited to be there; why 
is he "not then ? '♦ Inrefpedl of the love he bears our ^ouft I " 
He fkewt in this, be loves his ow^n barn better than be kives 
iJur houfe. Let me fee fome more. ^' The purpole you an« 
dertake is dangierous/* Why, that is certain : it is .danger- 
ous to take a cold, to* fleep, to drink : but I tell yoa> my 
Lord fool, out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower 
fafety. ** The purpdfc you undertake « dangerous, the 
•* fViends you have named uncertain, the timeitfelfHinfort- 
** ed, and your whole plot too light, for thecoontei^ift of 
** fo great an oppofirion.** 'Say you fo, foy yon fo } Ifay 
unto you agains you are a (hallow cowsydly^hind^ ^aad you 
I|e. What a lack-brafih i^ dhu ? By the Lord^ ourrplotdsA 
good plot aft ever wasilnid-; oanftiends icnie ondxonila&t: a 
g6od plot, good frieiidc, and fu^llof expedlatfOn> an mccel- 
knt plot, Tery good/rietidfr. Wbat a ^ofty-^itedrogtfe 

this 
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thk is ? Why, my Lord of York commends the plot> ^nd 
the general courfe of the adiop* ■ Py this hand, if I were 
■ now by thujra^l^ I cojiild brain him with his Lady's fan. 
Is there not my father, -niy w^clc, and myfelf. Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my Lord of VbrJc, and Owicn Glcndower i Is 
there not, befides, ^e Poiuglas ? Have I not all their letr 
ters, to i«eet me in arms by the ninth of next month ? 
and are there not fomepf them iet forward already? What 
a Pagan rafcal is this ! an infidel. Ha ! you (hall fee now, 
in very fincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the Kin^, 
and lay open all pur proceedings, O, I could divide myielf, 
and go to buffets, ^r moving fuch a difli . of iki mined milk 
with fo honourable apa^on. H«ng him, let him tell the 
King. We;%rc prepared, I wiJll fet forw^d tO-night. 

SUAK£SP£AR« 

CHAP. VIIL 
H^NRY lV*s SOLILOQUY on SLEEP. 

HOW many thoufands of my pooreft fubjefts 
Are at this hour aileep ! O gentle Sleep, 
Nature's foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee> 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down. 
And ileep my fenfes in forge tfulnefs ! 
Why rather. Sleep, lay'ft thou^n fmoaky cribs. 
Upon U9^fy pallets ftretchin^ thee. 
And huOi'd with buzzing night-flies to thy dumber ; 
Than iii the perfum'4 chambers of the great, , 
Under the canopies of poftly ftate. 
And lulPd with founds pf fweeteft melody ? 
O thou dun god, why lay'il thou with the vile 
. In loathfome befls^ au^ 1^^'^ the kingly cpucji, 

B b 4 Ar watch- 
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A watch-cafd to a common larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maft. 

Seal op the ihip's- boy's eyes, and rock his brains. 

In cradle of the rude imperious furge ; 

And in the viiitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monilrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaPning clamours in the flipp'ry fliroads. 

That, with the hurly, death itfelf awakes: 

CanH thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repofc 

To the wet fea-boyin an hourfo rude ; 

And, in the calmed: and the ililleft night. 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clown ; 

Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shajcbspear. 

CHAP. XVIL 
HENRY IV. AND Prince HENRY. 

P. Henry. T NEVER thought to hear you fpeak again* 
^ K. Henry. Thy wifh was father, Harry, 
to that thought. 
I flay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Doft thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveil thee with my honours. 
Before thy hoar be ripe ! O fooliih youth ! 
Thou feek'll the greatnefs that will overwhelm thee. 
' Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with fo weak a wind. 
That it will quickly drop 5 my day is dim. 
Thou haft floFn that, which after fome few hours^ 

Weii 
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Were thine without ofFence ; and at my death 
Thou haft feaPd up my expedatioft ; 
Thy life did manifeft^ thou lov'dft iiic not ; 
And thou wilt have me die afTur'd of rt» 
Thou hid'ft a thoafand daggers in thy thoughts. 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftdny heart. 
To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. 
What! canft thou not forbe'ar me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf^ 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear. 
That thou art Cfowned, not that I am dead* 
Let all the tears that (hould bedew my hearfe« 
Be drops of balm to fanftify thy head ; 
Only compound me with forgotten duft. 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms* 

Pluck down my officers, break, my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form ; 

Henry the Fifth is crown'd : up. Vanity! 

Down, Royal ftate ! Ail you fage counfellors, hence ! 

And to the Engliih court aflemble now. 

From ev'ry region, apes of idlenefs : 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your (cum; 

Have you a ruffian that will fwear ? drink ? dance f 

Revel, the night ? rob ? murder ? and commit 

The oldeft fins the neweft kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 

England fhall give him office^ honour, might : 

For the Fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 

The qiazzle of reftraint ! and the wild dog 

Shall fle(h his^ tooth on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 

Wk«n that my care could jiot with-hold thy riot> 

What 
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What wilt tho^ do wten j-iot is thy caxe? 
O9 thott wilt be a wild^nids again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy old iahab^tants, 

P. HcNRY.^ O pacdoa me, my Liege ! but for my teimt 
(Th0 moiil impedimejits iwto my fp^ch) 
I had foreflaird thi« dear and deep rebokf , 
Ere you with grief had fjpok^, a^d I tiad Jbea^d 
The courfe of it fo far. There is yoar crown % 
And he that wears the^crowa im^iort^lly. 
Long guard it your's 1 If I afied it moce. 
Than as your honour, and as your reiiow9» 
Let me no more from t^is obedience riie^ 
Which my mofl: true and inwaird-dtiteoQS ipirlt 
Teacheth this proflrate a|id exteriop* bendipg. 
Heav'n witn^efs with jm» wjien I here caflfie i(i. 
And found no courfe of br^afh witbiii yQnr Majefty^ " 
How cold it flrupjc my heart ! If I do ^gn, 

let me in my prefent wildi^fs dk# 

And never live to i^ew th' incr^loiis .wsocld 
The noble change tjvat I have ptirpoied. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you d^jd, 
(And dc^d almod, my Liege, to ^ink ypv w«re) 

1 fpake «(ito this crown, as having ieafe. 

And thus upbraided it* The care on thee .depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father. 
Therefore thou beft of gold art worft.of gold ; 
Other lefs fine in carrat, is mpre predous, 
Preferving life in med'd&e pouble : 
But thou, mofliiae, moft iiondur'd, moft 4'enowiiM> 
Haft eat thy bearer up* Thus, Royal Lidge> 
Accufing it, I pat it on my head,. . 
To try with it (as «&th an tMm^^ 

^ That 
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That ^jfd Jbefore my fac^ nturder'd mjr father) 

The quarrel of a tru£ iaheritor. 

But if it did infe^ny blood wixh jpy. 

Or fw^ »7 thoughts to any ^ain ^ pri4e« 

If any rf hej or vain iforit of mine 

Did umh iti^ leail: aiF«£Uon of a w^fcoms 

Giire enter«taijtiiQeix{ to the might#of it: 

Let Heaven for ever Ica^ it from my head* 

And make me as the ppoveft vaflal i^. 

That doth with awe and lArtior kaeel to it ! 

K» Henry. O my fool 
Heav'n put in thy mind to take it Ivence^ 
That thou nngkt'ft win the more th^ Other's Ime, 
Pleading fo v^i^ly m exciife of it, . 
Come hither, Harry, fit thoa by xny bed ; 
And heapj I thiak, (the very lateA .counfel 
That ever I ihall breathe. H^v^xx knows^ my fwit 
By what bye-poith^ and iadij^ firoQk'4 ways 
I met this crown t itnd J ^m^ftlf know welU 
How trouble&me it £at upon my head* 
To thee k fh^ dofamid with l^etjier qviet;* 
Better opinion,, better confirmgtiaai 
F'or all the foil of the atchieveiD^oi^ goes 
With me inte.thc isoith. It fcfim'd ia me 
But as an.hQiif>urJbaich'd w«th.boii]:'iroualiaQ;d, 
And I had many liftring |o upbniid 
Mygflint)f it;by their aiSftances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodihed. 
Wounding fuppofed peace. All their bold feats^^ 
Thou feeft, with peril I have anfwer'd. 
For ati my reign hath been but as a fcene 
A£ling that argument : and now my death 

Changes 
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Changes the mode ; for what iii me was purchas'd^ 

Falls upon thee in a much* fairer fort; 

For thou the garland wear'ft fucCcffivcly. 

Yet though thou (land'ft more fUre than I could do^ 

Thou art not firm enough, fince griefs are green ; 

And all my friends^ which thou muft make thy friends^ 

Have but their flings arid teeth iiewly ta'en out; 

By whofe fell working I was fird ^dvanc'd. 

And by whofe power I well might lodge a fear. 

To be again difplacM ; which to avoid 

I cut them off, and had a purpofe now 

To lead out many to the holy land ; 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them loo^ 

Too near into my ftate. Therefore, my Marry, 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that adlion, hence, borne out^ 

May wafte the memory of former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wafted fo. 

That ftrength of fpeech is utterly deny'd me.. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive I 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live! 

P. Henry. My gracious Li^ge, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right muft my pofTeffion be; 
Which I with more than with a common pain, 
/Gainft all the world, will rightCuUy maintain. 

SkAKESPJBAR. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

HENRY V. TO HI8 SOLDIERS. 
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HAT's he that wiihes for more men from England I 



My coufm Weftmoreland ? No, my fair cou^n^ 
If we are markM to die, we are enow 
To do our country lofs ; and if to live. 
The fewer m^n, the greater (hare of honour, 
God's will ! I pray thee wiHi not one man more* \ 
By Jove, I am not covetou§ of gold; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my coft ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in jny defireS } 
But if it be a iin to coyet ho9onr« 
I am the moft offending foul alivQ. 
No, 'faith, my Lord, wifh not a man from England; 
God's peace, I would not lofe fo great an honour. 
As one man more, methinks, would (hare Trom. me« 
For the beft hopes I have. Don't wifh one more : 
. Rather proclaim it (Weftmoreland) through Vfiy hqt^ 
Th^t he w.liich hath no ftomach to this fight. 
Let him depart ; his pafFport (hall be made. 
And crowns for convoy put into his purfe : 
We would not die in that man's company^ 
That fears his fellowfhip to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feaft of Crifpian : 
He that outlives this day, and cpmes fafe home^ 
Will ftand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd. 
And roi|fe hipi at the name of Crifpian : 
lie that outlives this day, and fees old age, 
^ill yearly on thf vigil feaft his neighbours, 
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And fay 9 To-ndrmw is Saint Crifpian : ' 

Then will he ftrip his fleete^ ^nd fhew lus fears* ' > . 

Old men forget; fetlhalln^t all focget,. . 

Bat they'll remember, with advantages. 

The fcata they did that day. - Thfen Aafl oot iiauies| 

Famil«itr in thelf iftcatK as kotrflioM^words,- 

Harry the King, Bedford, and Eiteter, 

Warwick and Talbot, ^alifhury and Qlo'Rer, 

Be in their flowing csps frefiily remembered* 

This ftory fheli tht good man ceath hii fdti^ 

And Crifpin Crifpian fliall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the ei&diiig of the wortd« 

But we in it ihall be remeinbered > 

We few, wd Hap^y few,- we band of brothers \ ' ' 

For he to<*day that fhed3 hid blodd with mtf 

Shall be my brother; be he e'^f fynh^ 

This day ihall gentle his-'ciniditioii.r > 

And gelitlemen in £ngUAd, now fi«t>ed,^ 

Shall think thcftifelves accurs'd they were not here j l 

And hDld their m^nhoeds cheap, while any fpeaks^ 

That fottgh^ with us upon St. Grifpiai^'s day. : ' 

SHAjtfiS^EAIt, 
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JIENRY VI. WARWICK, .AN© CARDINAIf 
PEAUFORT, 

K. HiNfty. TT O W faces niy Lord ? Speak, Beaiifor^i 
-■••*• to thy Sovereign. 
Car- If thou be'ft Death, Pll give tlice England's 
treafure. 
Enough to jiiurchafe fuch another if!af|d> 

5 $Q 



The Death, of Cardinal Beaufort. 




I£e^diAf,andy/nta/ce^ /nation// O^adi/brypi/e^ki'm/. 
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So wilt thou let me live^ and feel no pain. 

K. Henry. Ah, what a lign it is of evil life. 
Where d^a^'s approaeh is feefi fo terj^ii>ie 1 

War. Beaufort, it is thy Sovereign fpeaks to thcc« 

Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
l)y/d he not in his bed? Where fhould he die? 
Can I make men live whether they will or no ? 
Ohi torture me no more, I will confef s ■ , 
Alive again ? Then fhew me where he is : , 

I'll give a fhoufand pound to look upon him 
He hath no eyes, the duit hath blinded them : 
Comb down his hair ; look I look ! it ilands upright. 
Like lime-^igs fet toc'^tch my winged foul. 
Give me fome drink, and bid th' apothecary 
Bring the ftrong poifon that I bbught of him. 

K. Henry. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens. 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretcih ; ^ . 

Oh, beat away the bufy, meddling fieiid, 
Th^t lays ftrong fiege unto this wWtch*s foul. 
And from his bofom purge ihii black defpair. 
•^Peace tp his foul, if God*s good pleafure be! 
Lord CarcSjwl, if thou think'ft on heaven's bKfs, 
Hold up thy hahd, make iigrtal of thy hope. 
lie dies, ^d makes no fign ! O God, forgive hinl. 

War. So bad ^ death argues a monftrous life. 
K. Henry. Forbear to judge, for we are finners all. 
Clofe up his eyes, and draw the curtain clofe. 
And let us all to meditation. 

Shakespeak. 
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CHAP. XX, 
WOLSEY AND CROMWELL, 

WoL. T^ A R E W E L, a long farewel to all my greatncfs ! 
A This 19 the ftate of maij : To-day he puts fortJ^ 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-moj-row bloflbms. 
And bears his bluihtng honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froU, a killing froft^ 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a-ripening, nips his fhoot ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd. 
Like little wanton boys, that fwim on Madders^ 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride . 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with fervice, fo the mercy 
Of a rude ftream, that muft for ev^r hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the lyorM, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor mai) that hangs on princes' favours i 
There is, betwixt that fmile he would afpire to^ 
That fweet afpeA of princes, and his ruin. 
More p^gs and fears than war or women have j 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer^ 
Never tp hope ^gain. 
Why, how now, (jJromwell ? 

C]^OM« I have no power to fpeak, Sir^ 

WoLt Wh^t, aroaz'd 
At my misfortunes^ Can thy fpirit wonder 
A great man ihould decline ? Nay, if you weep, 
I'm fali'n indeed. 
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Crom. How does your Grace? 

WoL. Why, well; 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myfelf now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A flill and quiet confcience. The King has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and, from thefe ihoulders, 
Thefe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour* 
O, 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen^ 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav'n ! 

Crom. I'm glad your Grace has made that right ufe of 
it. 

WoL. I hope I have : I'm able now, methinks. 
Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
T* indure more miferies, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The. heaviell and the worfl. 
Is your difpleafure with the Kiag« 

WoL. Godblefshiml 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chofen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

WoL, That's fomewhat fudden— 
But he's a learned man« May he continue 
Long in his Highnefs' favour* and do juftice 
For truth's fafce and his confcience ; that his bones. 
When he rjin his courfe, and fleeps in blelEngs, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on him ! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome; 
luftall'd Lord Archbiihop of Canterbury. 

C c WoL. 
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WoL. That's news indeed. 
I Crom. Lafl, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the King hath in fecrecy long married. 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
I Only about her coronation. 

I WoL. There was the weight that puU'd me down : 

O Cromwell, 
The King has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have loft for ever. 
. No fun fhall ever ulher forth my honours. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my fmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
I To be thy lord and mafter. Seek the King, 

(That fun I pray may never fet) Tve told him 
What and how true^thou art ;;he will advance thee : 
Some little memory of me will ftir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful fervice perifh too. Good Cromwell, 
Negledl him not ; make ufe now, and provide 
For thine own future fafety. 

Crom. O my Lord, 
Mull I then leave you ? Muft I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter ? 
Bear witnefs, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a forrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. - 
The King fhall have my fervice ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, fhall be your's. 

WoL. Cromwell, I did not think to fhed a tear 
4 In all my miferies, but thou haft fofc'd me. 

Out of thy honeft truth, to play the woman—— 

Let's 
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Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell^ 

And when I am forgotten, as I fhall be. 

And ileep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me mud more be heard, fay then I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolfey„ that once rode the waves of glory. 

And founded all the depths and fhoals of honou^» 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in ; 

A fure^and fafe one, though thy mailer mifs'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruia'd me : 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that iia fell the angels ; how can man then 

(Tho' th' image of his Maker) hope to win by't? 

Love thyfelf laft ; cherifh thofe hearts that wait thee ! 

Corruption wins not more than honefly. . 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To iilence envious tongues. Be juft, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim *ft at, be thy Country's, 

Thy Ggd's, and Truth's; then if thou fall'ft, O Cromwell, 

Thou falPH a blefled martyr. Serve the King— — • 

And pr'ythee lead me in— - 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the laft penny, 'tis the King's. My robe. 

And my integrity to Heav'n, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal 

I ferv'd my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 

WoL. So I have. Farewel 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 

Shakespkar. 

C c 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
L E *A R. 

T5 LO W winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow ! 

-■^ Yoiji cataradls, and hurricanes, fpout 

Ti]l you have drench'd our (leeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

You fulph'rous and thought-executing fires, ' 

Singe my white head. And thou, all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o' th' world ; 

Crack nature's mould, all germins fpill at once 

That malce ungrateful man! 

Ramble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpout rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call*d you children ; 
You owe me no fubfcription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure. — Here I ft and your brave, • 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis'd old man ; 
But yet I call you fervile miniftcrs. 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high engender *d battles, 'gainft a head. 
So old and white as this. t)h ! oh ! 'tis foul. 

Let the great gods. 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch. 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhip'd of juftice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjure, and thou fimular of virtue. 
That art inceftuous ! caitiff, fhake to pieces. 
That, under cover of convivial feeming. 
Has praflis'd on man's life— Clofe-pent-up guilts. 

Rive 
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Rive your concealing continents, and allc 

Thofc dreadful fummoners grace ! 1 am a man. 

More finn'd againU, than iinnifig. 

Shakespear. 

CHAP. XXII. 
MACBETH 's SOLILO Q^U Y. 

T S this a dagger which I fee before me, 

-^ The handle tow'rd my hand ? come, let me clutch thee.— 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ftill. 

Art thou not, fatal viiion, fenfible 

To feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 

Proceeding from the heat-oppreiTed brain ? 

I fee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marihaPft me the way that I was going ; 

And fuch an inftrument I was to ufe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o* th' other fcnfes. 

Or elfe worth all the reft — I fee thee ftill ; 

And on the blade of th' dudgeon, gouts of blood. 

Which was not fo before. — There's no fuch thing.— 

It is the bloody bufincfs, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er one half the world 

Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 

The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate^s offerings : and withered Murther, 

( Alarum 'd by his centinel, the- wolf, 

Whofe howl's his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravifhing ftrides, tow'rds his defign 

Moves like a ghoft.— Thou found and firm-fet earth, 

C c 3 Hear 
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H^ar not my ileps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very ftones pr^te of my where-about ; 

And take the prefent horror from the time. 

Which now fuits with it.— Whilft I threat, he lives—* 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me* 

Hear it not, Duncan i for it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven or to helL 

SHAltCSPEAR. 

CHAP. XXIII. 
MACDUFF, MALCOLM, awd ROSSE. 

Macd. Q EE whjo comes here ! 

^ M A L. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 

Macd. My ever-gentle coufin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know hinvnow. Good God, betimes renlove 
The m^ans that makes us ilrangers ! 

Rosse. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? * 

Rosse. Alas, poor country, 
Almoft afraid to know itfelf. It cannot 
Be caird our mother, but our grave; where nothing. 
But who knows nothing, is once feen to fmile; 
Where fighs and groans, and ihrieks that rend the air. 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent forrow feems 
A modern ecllafy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there fcarce aflc'd, for whom : and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps ; . 
Dying or e'er they iicken. 

Macd. Oh, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mal. What's the ncwcil grief? 

6 Rossi. 
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RossB. That of an hour's age doth hifs the fpcaker. 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Ma CD. How does my wife ? 

RossB. Why, well.— 

Macd. And all my children ? 

RossE. Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not battcr'd at their peace? 

RossE. No; they were at peace when I did leave 'era. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your fpeech : how goes it? 

RossE. When I come hither to tranfport the tidings. 
Which I have heavily home, there ran a rumour " *j 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, ■ 
Which was to iny belief witnefs'd the rather. 
For that I faw the tyrant's power a-foot. 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 
To doff their dire diftreffes. 

Mal. Be't their comfort 
We're coming thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Si ward and ten thoufand men ; 
An older, and better foldier, none 
That Chriftendom givtes out. 

RossE. Would I could anfwer 
This comfort with the like ; but I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the defert air. 
Where hearing Ihould not catch them. 

Macd. What concern they? 
The gen'ral caufe ? or is it a free-grief. 
Due to fome iingle breaft. 

Ross^. No mind that's honeft. 
But in it (hares fome woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

C c 4 Macd. 
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Macd. If it be mine. 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

RossE. Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever. 
Which ihall poiTefs them with the heavieft found. 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Hum! Iguefsatit. 

RossE. Your caflle is furpris^d, your wife and hakes 
Savagely (laughter'd ; to relate the manner. 
Were on the quarry of ihefe murther'd deer • , . • 

To add the death of you. 

M»x,# Merciful Heaven ! 
Whac, man I ne'er pull your hat upon your brows. 
Give forrow words' ; the grief that does not ipeak, 
Whifpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd. My children too !— 

RossE. Wife, children, fervants, all that could be found. 
Macd. And I muft be from thence! my wife kiU'd too f 
RossE. I've faid. 
Mal. Be comforted* 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children,<«^All my pretty ones ; 
Did you fay, all? what all? oh, hell-kite! aH? 
Mal. Endure it like a man. 
Macd. I (hall do fo; 
But I mild alfo feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember fuch things were. 
That were moft precious to me. Did Htav'n look on, 
^nd would not takcf their part ? Sinful Macduff", 
They were all flruckibr thee? naught that I am. 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell flaughter on their fouls, Heav'n reft them. now ! 

Mal« 
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Mal. Be this the whet^ftone of yonr fword, let grief 
Convert to wr^th $ blaat not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd. O, I cottld play the woman with mine eye$» 
And braggart with my tongue. Bat, gentle Heav'n ! 
Cat ihort all intermifiion : front to front. 
Bring thou ihb fiend of Scotland and myfelf; 
Within my fword's length fet him^ if he 'fcape. 
Then Heav'n.forgive him too ! 

Mal. This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the King, our power is ready ; 
Qor lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for fhaking, and the powers above 
Put on their inftruments. Receive what cheer you may ; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 

Shake^pear. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

ANTONY'S SOLrLOQUY over CiESAR's BODY* 

/^ PARDON me, thou bleeding piece of earth! 

^^ That I am meek and gentle with thcfe butchers. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand tharflied this coftly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I propheiy, 

(Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 

To beg the voice and uttera^nce of my tongue) 

A curfe (hall light upon the line of men ; 

pomeftic fury, and fierce civil flrife» 

Shall camber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and dedrudlion ihall be fo in ufe, 

And dreadful objeds fo familiar^ 

That 
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That mothers (hall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants qaarter'd by the hands of war ; 
All pity chok'd with cuftom of fell deeds ; 
And Caefar's fpirit> ranging for revenge. 
With Ate by his fide come hot from hell. 
Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch's voice. 
Cry, Havockt and let flip the dogs of war. 

SHAKESPBAa. 

CHAP. XXV. 

ANTONYMS FUNERAL ORATION over 
CiES AR's B OD Y. 

FRIENDS, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears, 
I come to bury Csefar, not to praife him. 
The evil that men do lives after them j 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caefar 1 Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Csefar was ambitious ; 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievoufly hath Caefar anfwer'd it. 
Here, undier leave of Brutus, and the reft, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to fpeak in Caefar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juft to me ; 
But Brutus. fays, he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whofe ranfoms did the general coffers fill ; 
Did this in Caefar feem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cry'd, Caelar hath wept ; 

Ambition 
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Ambition (hould be made of flertier ftuff. 

Yet Brutus fays^ he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did fee> that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice prefented him a kingly crowA ; 

Which he did thrice refufe. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 

And, fure, he is an honourable man. 

I fpeak not to difprove what Brutus fppke. 

But here I am to fpeak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without caufe. 

What caufe with-holds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment ! thou art fled to brutifh beads. 

And men have loft their reafon. — Bear with me.— 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cacfar, 

And I mu ft paufe till it come back to me. 

If you have tears, prepare to fhed them now* 
You ail do know this mantle ; I remember. 
The firft time ever Caefar put it on, 
*Twas on a fummer's evening in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii— 
Look ! in this place ran Cafiius' dagger through ;«-• 
See what a rent the envious Cafca made. 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus ftabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his curf^d fteel away, 
' Mark how the blood of Caefar followed it ! 
As rulhing out of doors, to be refolv'd. 
If Brutus fp unkindly knock'd, or no : 
For Brutus, as you know, was Csefar's angel. 
Judge, oh ye gods ! how dearly Caefar lov'd him ; 
This, this was the unkindeft cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caefar faw him ftab. 

Ingratitude^ 
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Ingratitude, more ftrong than traitors' arms^ 
Quite vanqiiifli'd him; then burft his mighty heart: 
And, in his mantle mnfAing up his face. 
Even at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue^ 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caefer fell. 
Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen \ 
Then I and you, and* all •f us fell down, 
Whilll bloody treafoti flourifh'd over us. 
O, now you wfeep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; thefe are gracious drops. 
Kind fouls ; what, weep you when you but behold 
Our fcsefar's vefture wounded ? look you here ! 
Here is himfelf, marr'd, as you fee, by traitors.—— 
Good friends, fweet friends, let me not ftir you up 
To any fudden' flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have^ alas, I know not. 
That made tbem do it ; they are wife and honourable ; 
And will, no doubt, with reafon anfwer you. 
I come not, friends, to Ileal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend;, aiid that, they know full well 
That gave me public leave to fpeak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
AAion nor utt'rance, nor the power of fpeech. 
To Hir men's blood ; I only fpeak right on : 
I tell you that which you yourfelves do know ; 
Shew you fweet Caefar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths! 
And bid them fpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony * 
Would ruffle up your fpirits^ and put a tongue 

In 
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In every wound of Caefar, that ihould move 
The Hones of Rome to rife and mutiny. 

^ Skakespear. 

CHAP. XXVI. 
The quarrel of BRUTUS and CASSIUS. 

Cas. nnUAT you have wrong'd me doth appear in this, 

-^ You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes h^ie of die Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his lide, 
Becaufe I knew the man) was flighted of. 

Brv. You wrong'd yourfelf to write in fuch a cafe. 

Cas. Iu fuch a time as this, \t is not meet 
That cv'ry nice offence ihoul4 bear its comment. - 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Caffius,. you yourfelf 
Are much condemned.tb have an itching palm. 
To fell and pnarf ydur offices for gold. 
To undefcrvers. 

CasM an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutyis that fpa.ke this. 
Or, by the gods, this fpeech were elfe your laft. 

Brit. The n^vie of Callius honours this corruption. 
And (thaftifement dqth therefore hide its head. 

Cas. Chaftifement !— - 

Bru. Remember March, the, ides of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for judice fake? 
What viljain todch'd his body, that did ftab. 
And not for juftice ? What, ihall one of us. 
That ftruck the fof-emoft man of all this world, , 
But for fupporting robbers; fllall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? 

' And 
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And fell the mighty meed of our large honours 
For fo much trafh, as may be grafped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than fuch a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me, 
I'll not endure it ; you forget yourfelf. 
To hedge me in ; I am a foldier, I, 
Cider in praAice, abler than yourfelf 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Caffius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I fay, you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I fhall forget myfelf-— «^ 
Have mind upon your health— tempt mc no farther. 

Bru. Away, flight man ! 

Cas. Is'tpoffible? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will (peak. 
Muill give way and room to your raOi choler ? 
Shall I be frighted v^en a madman flares f 

Cas. O gods ! ye gods ! mnfl I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this? ay more. Fret till your proud heart 
break-; 
Go, tell your flaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondman tremble. Mufl I budge? 
Mufl I obferve you ? mufl I fland and crouch 
Under your tefly humour ? By the gods. 
You fh all digefl the venom of your fpleen, 
Tho' it do fplit you : for from this day forth, 
I'll ufe you for my mirth, yea for my laughter. 
When you are wafpifh. 

Cas. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You fay, you are a better foldier i 

Let 
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Let it appear ib ; make your vaunting trne. 

And it fhall pleafe me well. For mine own part^ ' 

J[ fhall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way— —you wrong me, 
Brutus; 
I faid, an elder foldier, not a better; 
Did I fay better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caefar liv'd, hedurfl not thus have mor'd me* 

Bru. .Peace, peace, you durft not f& have tempted him. 

Cas. I durft not! 

Bru. No. 
^ Cas. What ? durft not tempt him I 

Bru. For your life you durtt not. 

Cas. Do not prefumc too much upon my love ; * 
I may- do what I ihall be forry for. 

Bru. You have done that you fhould be forry for* 
There is no terror, Caffius, in your threats j 
For I am arttf'd fo ftreng in honefty. 
That theypafs by me, as the idle wind. 
Which I rafpe^ not. I did iend to you 
For certain fums of gold, which you deny'd me ; 
For I can j-aife no money by vile means : 
By heav*n, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh. 
By any indire£tion. I did fend 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me ; was that done like Caffius ? 
Should I have anfwer'd Caius Caffius fo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous. 
To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, • 

Be 
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Be ready, gods, with all yoar thunderbolts, 
Dafti hijxi to pieces. 

Cas, I deny'd you. not, 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not — ^he was but a fool 
That brought my anfwer back.— Brutus hath riv'd my 

heart. 
'A friend (honid bear a friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bau. I do not. SuU you praftife them on me* 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never fee fuch faults. 

Bru. A flatt'rer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Odtavius, come! 
Revenge yourfelves alone on Caffius, 
For Caifius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd by a bondman ; all his faults obferv'd ; 
Set in a note- book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote. 
To caft into my teeth. O I could weep 
My fpirit from mine eyes ! — ^There is my dagger. 
And here my naked. breaft — within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold ! ' 

If that thou need'ft a Roman's, take it forth. 
I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike as thou didil at Csfar ; for I know. 
When thou didft hate him worft, thou lov'd'ft him better 
TJian ever thou lov'd'fl Caflius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger ; 
Be angry when you will, it fhall have fcope ; 

po 
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Do what you will, difhonour (hall be humour. 
O Caffias, you are yoked with a lamb> 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire j 
Which much inforced, (hews d hifty fparki 
And flraight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Caffius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutusi 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him f 

Bru. When I fpoke that, I was ill-temper 'd too. 

Cas. Do you confefs fi> much? Give me your hand* 

Brv. And my heart tooi 

Cas. O Brutus! 

B Ru . What's the mMet ? 

Cas. Have. you not love enough to bear with me^- 
When that ra(h humour which my mother gave me^ 
Makes mc forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Caffius> and from henceforth 
When you are over-carnefl: with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you foi 

ShAKESP£AR4 

CHAP, xxvir* 

OTHELLO AND lAGO. 

Iaoo. a yr V noble Lord,^— - 

-*-^-*- Oth. What doft thou fay, lago? 
Iago. Did Michael Caflio, wheii you woo'd my Lady^, 
Know of your loye ? 

Oth* He did, from firft to lad : why ^ofl thou afk? 
Iago. But for a fatisfafUon of my thought. 
No farther harm. 
Oth* Why of thy though ty Iago ? 

D d lA«a* 
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Iago. I did nm think lieM been acquainted with it. 

Oth. Oh, yes, and went between us very oft. 

Iago. Indeed I 

0*pn. Indeed! ay,<i&d«ed. Difcern'ftthoa aught in that f 
Is he not honed ? 

Iago. Honeft, my Lord ? 

Oth* Honeft? ay, honeft. 

Iago. My Lord, for aaght I knowr 

Oth. What doft thou think? ^ 

Iago. Think, my Lord! 

Oth-. Think, my Lord 1 Why by Heav^n^ thoa eeho'li: 
me. 
As if there were fome monfter in thy thouf^ht^i 
Too hideous to be ihewn. Thou doft mean Something r. 
I heard thee fky but now, " thou lik'ft not that,'*-^ 
When Caffio kft my wife. What didft not like ? 
And when I told thee, he was of in/ counfel, 
in my whole courfe of wooing ; thou cry 'd'ft, ** Indeed t*^ 
And didft contrafl and purfe thy brow together^ 
As if thou then hadft fhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou doft'love me. 
Shew me thy thought. 

Iago. My^Lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. I think thou doft ; 
And, Ibr I know, thou art full of love and lionelly. 
And weigh'ft thy words before thou giv'ft them breath> 
Therefore thefe ftops of thine fright me the more : 
Vor fuch things, in a falfe difloyal knave. 
Are tricks of cuftom; but m a man's that's joft. 
They're cold dilations working from the heart. 
That paffion caunot rule. 

Ia«ow 
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Iago. For Michael Caifio, 
I dare be fworn, I think, that he is honefl. 

OTHi I think fo too. 

Iaoo. Men fliould be wh^t they Teem ; 
Or, thofe that be not, wpuld they might feem knaves. 

Oth. Certain ! men fhould be what they feem. 

I A GO. Why, then I think Caifio's an hoiieft man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this ; 
1 pray thee fpeak to me as to thy thinkings; 
As thou doft ruminate : and give thy worft of thoughts 
The word of words. 

Iago. Good my Lord, pardon me. 
Though I am bound to every a£t of duty, 
I am not bound to that all flaves are free to ; 
Utter my thoughts ! — Why, fay, they're^vile and falfc ; 
As Where's that palace^ whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not f Who has a breaft fo pur«> 
But fome uncleanly appreheniions 
Keeps leets and law-days, and in feifioiis fit , 
With meditations lawful ? 

Oth. Thou doft corifpire against thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'i^ him wrong'd, and mak'il his ear 
A ftranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago. I do befeech you. 
Think I, perchance^ am vicious iii my guefs, 
(As, I confefs^ it is my nature's plague 
T<J *fpy into abufci and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that ire not) I entreat you then, 
t^rom one that fo imperfeaiy conjeds. 
Your wifdom would riot build yourfelf a trouble 
Out of my fcattered and unfure obfervance : «* 

it tvefe not for your quitt, nor your good> 

J> d t No 
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Nor for my manhood^ honefty, and wifHooij, 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth, What doft thou mean f 

Ia GO. Good name' in man or woman, dear mry Lord, 
Is I the immediate jewel of their fouls. 
Who fteals my purfe, fteals traih ; 'tis fbmething, nothings 
'Twas mine, '^tis his, and has been flave to thonfands : 
Sat he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
i^nd makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. I'll know thy thoughts— 

Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in yonr hand; 
Nor fhall not, whilft 'tis in my cuftody. 

Oth. Ha! 

Iago. Oh, beware, my Lord, of jealoufy; 
It is a green-ey'd monfter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on^ That cuckold lives in blifs. 
Who certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But oh, what damned minutes tells he o'er. 
Who doats, yet doubts ; fufpeds, yet ftrongly loves. 

Oth. O mifery ! 

Iaco. Poor and content, is rich and rich enough ; 
But riches endlefs, is as poor as winter. 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. 
Good Heaven ! the fouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealoufy ! 
' Oth. Why, why is this? 
Think'ft thou Pd make a life of jealoufy? 
To follow iHll the changes of the moon 
With frefh fufpicions ? — 'Tis not to make me jealous^ 
To fay, my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company. 
It free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well : 

Whcra 
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Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. 
Nol" from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The fmalleft fear, or doubt of her revolt. 
For fhe had eyes, and choie me« No, lago, 
I'll fee, before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more bu.t this. 
Away at once with love or jealoufy, 

I A GO. I*m glad of this ; /or now I ihall have reafoa 
To fhcw thje love and duty that I bear you 
With franker fpirit. Therefore^ as I'm bound. 
Receive it from me. I ipeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife, obferve her' well with Caflro ; 
Wear your eye, thus ; not jealous, nor fecure ; 
I would not h^ve your free and noble nature 
Out of fclf-bounty be abus'd,; look to't. 
I know our country-difpofition well ; 
In Venice they do let Heav'n fee the pranks * 
They dare not fliew their hufbands^ 

Oth. Doft thou fay fo? 

Ia90. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And when ihe feem'd to ihake, and fear your looks. 
She lov'd them mod. 

Oth. And (6 (he did. 

Iago. Go to then ; 
She, that,*fo young, could give out fuch a fuming 
To feal her father's eyes up, clofe as oak.' 
He thought 'twas witchcraft— ^But I'm much to blame ; 
I humbly do befecch you of your pardon^ 
For too much loving you. 

Oth. I am bound to you for ever. 

Jago. I fee this hath a littlp dafh'd your /pirit$.i 

Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 

D d 3. I>co. 
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Iago. Truft me, I fear it has : 
I hope you will confider what is fpoke 
Comes from my love. But I do fee you're mov'd — 
I am to pray you, not to ftrain my fpeech 
To grofTcr iflues, not to larger reach. 
Than to fufpicion. 
Oth. I will not. 

Iago. Should you do fo, my Lord, 
My fpeech would fall into fuch vile fuccefs. 
Which my thoughts aim not at. Cailio's my worthy friend. 

My Lord, I fee you're mov'd 

Oth. No, not much mov'd 

I do not think but Defdemona's honeil^. 

Iago. Long live (he To ! and long live you to think fo ! 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itfelf ■ 
Iago. Ay, there's the point! — as (to behold with you) 
Not to alFeft many propofcd matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 
Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may fmell, in firch, a will moil rank. 
Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. 
But, pardon me, I do not in poiition 
Diftindtly fpeak of her ; though I may fear. 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country- forms. 
And, haply, fo repent. 

Ot h . Farewel, fare wel ; 
If more thou dot perceive, let me know more : 
Set on thy wife t* obferve. Leave me, Iago, 
Iago. My Lord, I takie my leave. 

Oth. Why did I marry ? 

This honeft creature, doubrtefs^ 

Sees, 
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Stes, and kaows niore^ much more, than he unfolds. 

Iago. My Lord, I would I miglu entreat ypur Honour 
To fcan this thing no further ; leave it to time : 
Altho' 'tis fit that Caifio have his place^ 
For> fure, he fills it up with great ability ; 
Yet if you pleafe to hold him of a while. 
You fliall by that perceive him and his means; 
Note, if your lady fixain his entertamment 
With any firong or vehement importunity ; 
Much will be feen in that. In the mean time^ 
Let me be thought too bufy in my fears, 
(As worthy paufe I have to fea^ I am) 
And hold her free, I do befeech your Honour* 

Oth. Fear not my government. 

Jago* I once more take my le^ve^ 

SfiAKfiSPEAt. 

CHAP. XXVIIL 

HAMLET'S SOLILOQlJy on his MOTHER^s 
MARRIAGE, 

/^ H that this too too iblid fle(h would melt, 

^^ -Thaw, and refolve itfelf into a dew I 

Or t&at the Everlafting had not fix'd 

His canon 'gain ft felf-flaughter ! 

How weary, ftale, flat, and unprofitable. 

Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! 

Fie on'tt oh fie! 'tis an unweeded garden. 

That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 

Poffefs it merely. That it ihould come to this ! • 

){at two months dead ! nay, not fo much ; not two ;--- 

So excellent a king,* that was, to this, 

P d 4 Hyperion 
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Hyperion to a fatyr : fo loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 

Vifit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 

Mull rremember ? why, (he would hang on him. 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month,— 

Let me not think Frailty, thy name is 'Woman ! 

A little month ! or ere thofe fhofes were old. 
With which fhe followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears Why, fhe, ev*n ihe— 

(O Heav*n ! a beaft that wants difcourfe of reafon, ' 
Would have mourn'd longer—) married with mine uncle. 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father. 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! r 

Ere 'yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the flulhing in her galled eyes. 

She married Oh, moll wicked ipeed, to poll 

With fuch dexterity toineelluousflieets! - - 

It is not, nor it cannot cojne to good. 

But break, my heart, for I muft hold my tongue. 

Shakespear* 

p H A P. XXIX. 
HAMLET AND GHOST. 

Ham. a N G E L S and minifters of grace defendl us ! 
-^ ^ Be th.'U a fpirit of health, or gotlin damn'd. 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blafls from hell. 
Be thy intent wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ft in fuch a quellionable fhape. 
That I will fpeak to thee. Til call thee Hamlet, 
JCing, Father, Royal Lane: oh! aofwer me j 
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Let me not barft in ignorance; but tell. 
Why thy canoniz'd bones^ hearfed in earth. 
Have burft their cearme^nts ? why the fepulchre. 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd. 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cad thee up again ? What may this mean ?' 
That thou> dead corfe, again in compleat fleel, 
Revifit'ft thus the glimpfes of the moon. 
Making night hideous, and us fools of nature 
So horribly to fhake our difpoiition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our fouls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what ihould we do ? 
Ghost. Mark me..— — 
Ham. I will. , 
Ghow. My hour is almoft come. 
When I to fulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoft ! 

Ghost, Pity me not, but lend thy ferioas hearing 
To what! (hall unfold. 

Ham. Speak, lam bound to hear. 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou ihalt-hear^ 
Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father's fpirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
Aod, for the day, confin'd to fafl in fire : ' 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature. 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the fecrets of my prifon-houfe, 
I could a tale unfold, whofe lightefl word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
^ake thy two eye^, like ftars, Hart from their fpheres. 

Thy 
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Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ftand on end 
Like qailU opon the firetfol porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon muft not be 
To ears of fleih and blood ; lifl:^ lift, oh lift! 
If thou did'ft ever thy dear father love - ^ 

Ham. d heav'n! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and moil unnatural murther. 

Ham. Murther? 

Ghost. Murther moft foul, as in the beft it is ; 
But this moft foul, ftrange and^unnaturaL 

Ham. Hafte me to kno\v it, that I, with wings as fwift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love. 
May fly to my revenge. 

Gho ST. I find thee apt ; 
And duller ihould'ft thou be^ than the fat weed 
That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe's wharf, 
Would'ft thou not ftir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear^ 
'Tis giv'n out, that, fleeping in my orchard, 
A ferpent ftung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged procefs of my death 
Kankly abus'd: but know, thou aoble youth. 
The ferpent that did fUng thy father's life, 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. Oh, my prophetic foul ! my uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, that inceftuous, that adulterate beaft, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with trait'rous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to feduce !) won to his ihameful luft 
The will of my moft feeming virtuous Queen. 
Oh Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 
But foft! methinks Tfcent the morning air— — - 

3 Brief 
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Brief let me be : Sleeping within miiie orchard^ 
M7 cuftoin always ia the afternoon. 
Upon my fecure, hour thy uncle ftole 
With juice of curfed hebony in a phial. 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous diftilment.— - 
Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand. 
Of life, of crown, of Queen, at once bereft; 
Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin ; 
No reckoning made ! but fent to my account 
With all my imperfeftions on my head j 

Ham. Oh horrible ! oh horrible ! moft horrible ! 

Ghost. If thou haft nature in thee, bear it not; 
But howfoever thou purfu'il this aft. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive * 
Againft thy mother aught ; leave her to heav'n. 
And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge. 
To prick and fting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm (hews the matin 16 be near. 
And 'gins to pale his ineffeftual fire*. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu : remember me. 

Ham. Oh, all you hoft of heav'n ! oh earth ! what elfc \ 
And ihall I couple hell ? oh fie ! hold my heart ! 
And yoy, my finews, grow not inftant old ; 
But bear me ftiffly up. Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghoft, while memory holds a feat 
In this diftraded globe ; remember thee ! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, ' 
All faws of books, all forms, all prefTures paft. 
That youth and obfervation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone fhall live 

Within 
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Within the book and volame of my hrai&, 
Uiimix'd with bafer matter. 

^ Skakbspcar. 

CHAP. XXX. 
HAMLET'S SOLILOQJjy on DEATH, 

Tp O be, or not to be ? — that is the queftion.-p- 
-*• Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to fuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles. 
And by oppoiing end them ? — To die,—- to ilecp— 
No more ; and by a ileep, to (ay, we end 
The heart-ache, and the thoufand natural fhocks 
That fiefli is heir to ; — 'Tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd. To die — to fleep — 
To fleep ? perchance to dream ? ■ ay, there's the rub ; 
For in that fleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have fliuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufc. — ^There's the refpedl 
That makes calamity of fo long life : 

for who i^ould bear the whips and fcorns of th* time, 

Th' oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pang of defpis'd love, the law's delay. 

The infolence of office, and the fpurns 

That patient merit of th* unworthy takes ; 

When he himfelf might his quiettu make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and fweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of fomething after death • 

(That undifcover'd country, from whofe bourne 

No traveller retiirns) puzzles the will ; 

^nd 
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And makes us rather bear thofe ills we have» 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus confcience does make cowards of us all : 
And thus the native hue of refolution 
Is iicklied o'er with the pale call of thought ; 
And enterprifes of great pith and moment. 
With this regard their currents tnri^ awry. 
And lofe the name of adtion. 

- ^ Shakespsak* 

CHAP. XXXI, 

SOLILOQUY OF THE KING in HAMLET. 

/^ H ! my offence is rank, it fmells to heav'n, 

^^ It hath the primal, eldeft curfc upon't ; 

A brother's murder— Pray I cannot : 

Though inclination be as (harp as 'twill. 

My ftronger guilt defeats my fbong intent ; 

And like a man to double buiinefs bound, 

I ftand in paufe where I fhall firft begin. 

And both negleft. What if this curfed hand 

Were thicker than itfelf with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the fweet heav'ns ' 

To waih it white as fnow ? Whereto icrves mercy, 

Eut to confront the vifage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force. 

To be foreflalled ere we come to fail. 

Or pardon'd being down ?— Then IMl look up ; 

My fault is paft.-— But oh, what form of prayer 

Can ferve my tarn ? Forgive me my foul murder !— 

That cannot be, fince I am itill poflefs'd 

Of thofe effeds for which I did the murder. 
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My crown> nMne own ambition, and my Qaeen. 

May one be pardon'd* and retain th' offenco? 

In the corrupted currents of this worlds 

Offence's gilded hand may fhove by jufticei 

And oft 'tis feen« the wicked prize itfelf 

Boys oot the laws. But 'tis not fo ab^ve^ 

There is no (hnffling ; there the adion lies 

In its true nature^ and we ourfelves compell'd^ 

Ev'n to the teeth fnd forehead of our faults^ 

To give in evidence. What then ? what reHs ? 

Try what repenuuce can : what can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

Oh wretched ftate ! oh bofom black as death ! 

Oh limed foul, that, ibuggling to be free. 

Art more engag'd ! Help, angels ! make aflay !' 

Bow, ftubbom knees ; and, heart, with firings of fteel^ 

Be foft as iinews of the new-bom babe ! 

All may be well. 

Shakbsfeak. 

CHAP. XXXII. 
ODE ON St. CECILIA'S DAY; 

DE S C E ND, ye Nine ! defcend and fing ; 
The breathing inflruments infpire^ 
Wake into voice each iilent firings • 
And fweep the founding lyre ! 
In a fadly-pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet found. 
Till the roofs all around 
The fhfkll echoes relround : 
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While in more lengthened notes and flow» 
The deep, majef^ic, folemn organs blow. 

Hark ! the numbers foft and clear. 

Gently ileal upon'the ear ; 

Now loader^ and yet louder rife. 

And fill with fpreading founds the flues ; 
Exulting in triumph now fwell the.bofd notes. 
In broken air> trembling, the wild.mttic£Qatt; 

Till, by degrees, remote and fmall« 
The flrains decay. 
And melt away 

In a dying, dying falL 

By Mulic, minds an «qaal temper know. 

Nor fwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the bread tumultuous joys arife, 
Mufic her foft, affuafive voice applies ; 
Or, when the foul is prefs'd with cares. 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors fhe fires with animated founds: 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouzes from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Lift'ning Envy drops her fnakes ; 
Inteftinfe war no more our Pafiions wage. 
And giddy Fadtions hear away their rage. 

But.when our country's caufe provokes to arms. 
How martial muiic every bofom warms ! 
So when the firft jbold ve^el dar'd the feas. 
High on tht fiem the Thracian rats'd his ilraiif. 

While 
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Wtiile Argo faw her kindred trees 
De&end from Pel ion to the main. 
Tranfported demi-gods ftood round. 
And men grew heroes at the found, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms : 
Each chief his fev'nfold ihield difplay M, 
And half nniheath'd the fhining blade.: 
And feas, and rocks, and flues rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! * 

But when thro^ all th' infernal bounds, .^ 

Which flaming Phlegethon furrounds. 
Love, ilrong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What founds were heard. 
What fcenes appear'd. 
O'er all the dreary coails ? 
Dreadful gleams, 
Difmal fcreams. 
Fires that glow^ 
Shrieks of woe. 
Sullen moans. 
Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortur'd ghofls ! 
But hark ! he ftrikes the golden lyre ; 
And fee ! the tortur'd ghofts refpiro. 
See, fhady forms advance ! 
Thy done, O Syfiphus, Hands Hill, 
Ixion refts upon his wheel, 

And the pale fpedires dance I 
The furies fink upon their iron beds. 
And fnakes uncurPd Jiang li&'ning round their heads^ 
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By. the ftreams that ever flow. 
By the fragrant winds' that Blow 

O'er th' Elyfian flowers ; 
By thole happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphodel, 

Or Amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroe's armed fliades, 
Glitt'ring thro* the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
. Wand'ring in the myrtle grbve, 
Reftore, reftbre Eufydice to life : 
Oh take the Hufband, or return the Wife I 
He fung, and hell cOnfented 
To hear the Poet's prayer : 
Stern Proferpine relented. 
And g^ve him back the fair ; 
Thus foiig could prevail 
O'er death, and o'er hell> 
A cotiqueft how hard, and how glorious 1 
Tho' fate had fall bound her 
With Styx iiine times round her. 
Yet mulic and love were vidorious. 

But fbbn, too fbon, the lover turns his eyes ; 
Again Ihe falls, again Ihe dies, Ihe dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal fillers move ? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 

Now under Hanging niiountainsj 

Belide the fails' of fountains. 

Or where Hebrus wanders^ 

Rolling in meanders, 
Allalone^ 

^» Unheard^ 
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Unheard, anknowii^ ' ^ 

He makes his moan ; 
And calls her-ghoft, 
yor ever, ever, ever lo£L t 
Kow with Fofies forroonded* 
Defpairifigy confounded^ 
He trembles, he glows^ 
Amxdft Rhodope's fnows : 
See, wild as the witids, o'er the defiu-t he flies ^ 
Hark ! Haemus rtfeands with the B^pchsmal's cries^* 

Ah fee, bc^4ies ! 
Yet even in death Enrydide he fang, 
Biirydice ftill trembled on Jiis to^gue^ 
' Eorj^ice the woods, 
Enrydice die floods, 
Smydice the^rocks, and holbw monntsuns roqg* 

^Mufic the fiercefl grief can' charm^ 
And fate*s fevcrt^ rage difarm : 
Mnflc can foften pain to eafe. 
And make defpair and madneis pleafe;' 
Oar joys below it can imprbve. 
And antedate the blifs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found. 
And to her Maker's praife confinM the (band; . 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire,. 

ThMmmortal powVs incline their ear : 
Borne on the fwelling notes our ibuls aQ>ire9. 
While folemn airs^ improve the ftcred fire ; 

And Angels lean from heav'n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell. 
To bright Cecilia greater power i» giv'n ;- 
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His nombers raisM a Oiait from keU, 
Her'« life the foul to hea? 'm 

Po*B. 

CHAP, xxxm 

ALE X AND ER's F E A ST. 

TWAS at the royal feaft, for Perfic won. 
By Pldlip's warlike Ion: 
Aloft in awful ftate 
The god-like hero fate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed aronnd ; 
Thdr brows with ro&s and with myrtle bound : 

So ihonld deiert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his fide 
Sat, like a blooming eaftem bride* 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride* 
Happy, happy, happy pair ; 
None but the brave, . 
None but the brave, 
Nwe but the brave deferves the /air. 

Til&othens plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful quire. 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 

Tl^e trepbling notes aicead the iky. 

And heav'nly joys inipllt* 
!l1ie fong began from Jeve; 
Who left his blifsfnl feats above, 
jpi^ch is the pow'r of mighty love i 

9 9 ? A dri^ 
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A dragon's fiery form belyM the God : 
Sublime on radiant fpherp lie rode. 

When he to fair Olympia prefs'd. 
And damped an image of himfelf, a fov'reign of the worId.««i| 
The lift'ning crowd admire the lofty Ibund ; 
A prefent deity they ihoat around, 
A prefent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With ravifh'd cars 

The monarch hears, > 

AfTumes the godj i 

AfFedls to nod. 
And feems to fhake the fpher^s. ^ 

The praifeof Bacchus then, the fweet mufician fung| 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound* the trumpets, beat the drums ; , ] 

Flufh'd with a purple grace 
tie ihews his honefl face. 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes ! 
' Bacchus ever fair' and young. 
Drinking joys did firft ordain : 
Bacchus' j^leffings are a treafure. 
Drinking is the foldier's pleafurej 

Rich the treafure, .t;v. 

Sweet the pleafure; 
Sweet is ple;^fure after pain. 

Sooth'd with the- found, the king grew vain ; 
Fo}t^kc all his" battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thriceheflew the ilamf 
The mafter faw the madnefs rjfe ; 
His glowing cheeks, }iis ardent eyes | 

. '^ ■•:• ■ • - • • - ■ • • Mi 
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And while he heav'n and earth defy'd 
' Chang'd iiis hand> and check'd his pride. 
He chof<$ a mournful mufe 
Soft pity to infufe : 
He fnng Darius great and good^ 
By too fevere a fate, 
JFalPn, fall'n, falPn, falPn, 
Fa'U'n froxn his high eilate. 
And welt'ring in his blood ; 
Peferted ^% his utmoft need^ 
"By thofe his former bounty ftd. 
On the bare earth expos'd helies^ 
With not a friend to clofe his eyes* 

With downpaii look the joylefs vi£tor btt^ 
Kevoiving in his a)ter'd foul 
Thp various tpTps of fate bplow ; 
And now and then a iigh he ftole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty mailer fmiPd, to fee * 

That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred found to move $ 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly fweet in Lydian meafures. 
Soon hq iboth'd his foul to pleafures* 
War he fung is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

^ever ending, IHll beginning, - 
fighting ftiU, and flill deflroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O, think i{ worth enjoying f 

Lovely 
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SLovely Thais fits BeSde thee. 

Take the good the gadk provide tt ee . » ■ » » 
The many rend the fkies with load appbmft ^ 
So love was crowji'd, but mafic won. the caufe* 
The prince, unable u> conceal hk paia^ 

Gaz'd on the fair 

Who cans'd his care« 

And figh'd and look'd, figVd and lo6k% 

Sigh'd and look'd^ and figh'd ;^aiii ; 
At length, with love and wine.at once oppreft'id^ 
The van^uiih'd vidor funk upon her brea^ 

Kow fhike the golden lyre again ; 
Apd louder yet, imd yet a louder fltam^ 
Breakhis bands of fleep afonder, 
Aiid rouze him, like a rattling peal of thittdejv 
Hark, hark, the homd fimu^ 
Has raised up his head ; 

As awak'd from the dead, / 

And amaz^'d, he fiares aroamL ' * 

llevenge, revenge, 'Trmodien? criet^ 
See the faries ariie> 
See the fnakes that they rear. 
How they hifs in die air, 
4nd the fparkles that flaA from their eyts t 
Behold a ghafUyband, 
Each a torch in his hand, 
Jhefe are Grecian ghpfts, that in battle were ilain^ 
And unbury'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 

5 $tlM 
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Behold ho\v they tofs their torches on high, 

Howr they point to the Periian abodes. 
And glittering tern plea of their hoftile gods !— 

The Princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the King feiz'd a Hambeati, with zeal to deilroj 2 
Thais led the way. 
To ]kghi bun to .his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired anotlier Troy* 

^iis> loiigago. 

Ere heaving beHows leam*4 ^ bli^^ 

While organs yet were mute ; 

Timothend to his breathing iluc« 
And ibondkig iyre, 
Cmii fweU the jfoul to rage, lor Jdndle&ft de&e. 

At laft divine Cecilui came^ 

Inveatrefs of the vocaf frame; 
The fwee»«n(h«fiaft, from -her 6icrod ftorey 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. 

And added length te foknm founds, 
Wit]» nature's mother-wit/ and arts unknowti befbreV 

i»et old Timoth^us yield the pri2re,^ 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He raisM a mortal to the Mes ;'' 

Sikc drew an angel down^ 
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